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PIANOFORTES 


The STEINWAY PIANOFORTES are strictly and thoroughly first-class in every de- 
tail of workmanship and material, and the most eminent Musicians, Composers 
and Artists unite in the verdict of the 


SUPERIORITY OF THE STEINWAY PIANO OVER ALL OTHERS. 


The Largest Establishment 
New York Warerooms, STEINWAY HALL, Nos. 107, 109 and 111 East Fourteenth aL 
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CREAT SALE 


LACE 


IMPORTER’S ENTIRE STOCK 


AT LESS THAN COST OF IMPORTATION, 


Nottinghams from One Doliar per pair 
TO THE FINEST REAL AND ANTIQUE LACE 
IMPORTED. 


100 diffcrent styles in ANTIQUE and REAL LACE 
CURTAINS from $4,50 per pair. 


All the newest styles in RAW SILKS, SATEENS. 
TERRYS, JUTE, CRETONNES and CREPE CLOTHS 
of our own direct importation. 


WItNDOW CORNICES and CORNICE POLES of all 
les, includi the PATENT ADJUSTABLE COR- 
N CE, which will fit any window. 


CARPETS. 


T REDUCTION IN PRICES PRIORTO STOCK 
TAKING, IN ALL THE DIFFERENT GR 


Druggets, Druggets, Druggets, 


To close out quickly, a recent purchase of a manu- 
facturer’s entire stock will be offered at less than 
cost of ne wena widths and sizes, newest de 
signs and colori 

YR A REVE RSIBLE KNAPPISTAN CARPE7S, 
RUGS ae MATS, manutactured expressly for us, 
equal in design and coloring to the reai Turkish 
goods at one-quarter of the cost. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


Nos. 189, 191 Sixth Ave., cor 13th St. 


PRANGS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


PRANGS 


PRIZE XMAS CARDS. 


Day GOODScna GENERAL 


The Greatest Variety nn One Establishment 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


QUTEITS. 


ADDRESS A POSTAL CARD AS ABOVE. 
Jf forLadies goods,write on itas follows. 


(Name) 


Liat-for Fallanra 1880, 


(Town) 
(County) 


(State) 


If for gentlemen’s goods, write for Price List No. 8. 


and refund of money if not suited in every particular, 
State and Territory. 


In either case you will receive the book by return mail. It tells how to 
get goods from the city cheaply, quickly and safely, with privilege of return 


The distance makes no difference. We send goods and samples to every 
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PRANGS 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


PRANGS 


ARTISTIC PANELS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER, 


121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON HAND 


PILLSBURYW°S BEST MINNESOTA 
and all other choice brands of flour. 


The best Creamery and other Butters. 


MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods of All Kinds, DowEeTIO RU 


and a genera! assortment of 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 


Orders called for and premptly delivered. 


E. DOTY, | 
GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER the 
ises. The best in city. and 
half dozen. TH ve 
OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


213 Fulten %:.. Breekiyn 


TENDER FEET, 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT LOW PRICES. 


OUR NEW 


oS 


On Clark Street now ready. ELEGANT STOCK BRONZES, CLOCKS. LARGE AS- 
SORTMENT BISQUE STATUARY. NEW GOODS OPENING DAILY 


DINNER SETS 


VERY FINE DESSERT SETS. ALL AT 


o SHOW ROOMS 


MODERATE Pi .CES. 
OVINCTON BROTHERS, 
Fulton and Clark Streets, Brooklyn. 
GEORGE H. TITUS 
OFFERS A LARGE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 
IN ALL fFHE DIFFERENT GRADES, AT REDUCED PRICES. e - 
HADES A AND DRUGGETS. AN IMMENSE 
GS a ATS. An examination of our stock ti licited. 


sok 609 & Gi! Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE NHW 
RUSSIAN, ROMAN, 


34 CLINTON STREET, 


AND 


A boot or shoe that doesn’t nip the 

pose or pinch the corrgs is what every- 
oar wants. Any cobbier,it has been 

can make a shoe, but it requires 

a good man at his business to make 

aneasy fit. A boot should fit the foot 
all over as a glove fits the hand. F. 


EDWARDS, of 166 and 168 Atlantic; Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 


Avenue, Brooklyn, makes a special 
study of the foot, and persons with 
tender feet can have a boot or shoe 
that will fitthem exactly. The 
eComber last is the one u 


Patented July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 


wavs ht side up = Sg part 


Glass and Table Linen supplied by . 


Manx Feeding Bottles) so cunt 


Improved Pat. Oct. 1, 1878. Al | WN, B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


Wedding Receptions|BURT’S SHOES. 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Motteoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flewers, etc., etc. 
Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver 


A. THOMPSON, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


can be cleaned with th nger. 
The gee has {eno t been 
improved the 

only pe ing 
tor itor order from manufac- 


wanted. Send forcirculur and 
price-list of rubber goods. 


turer. Price 530 cts. Agents | CHINESE, JAPANESE AND TURKISH FANCY 


The Best SHOES 


ARE THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT. 
SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., N, Y., 
WHO 


SPECIAL “AGENTS, } 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and P_ ce-List. Geods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. Ajl orders will 
receive at- 


TURKISH AND PERSIAN HARDING & CO. - 


Shoes 


a U GS. 


GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. ye alwaus relia 


- B. DICKIN 
349 Adams 8t., 'C.H. MORSON,\222 Fulton St., Broekl yn | second door 


mest he best fit. 
ed. N Fulton 6t., 


WM. ESTER &C0., 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS. 


EAL DO ANS SACQUES, SILK GARMENTS, Erc 
No. 4 WEST 14TH 8ST., NEW YORK, 


W. & J. SLOANE. 


For Appropriate and Useful 


HOLIDAY CIFTS 


We offer our 


UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT 


OF 


Turkish and 
Persian Rugs 
at very low prices. | 


Carpets and Floor Coverings 
of every description. 
649, 651 AND 655 _—" 


NEW YORK. 


1880. J ONE N E S. 1840. 
WINTER and HOLIDAY NOVELTIES. 


35 Departments at Popular Prices. 


Z 
Furs & Cloaks. m Z Z Housefurnish’g Goode 


Boys’ Suits. Z Z Silverware. 
Dress Goods Z Glassware. 
Linens. Z Z Creckery. 
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EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK. 


shoes. Z 
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Upholstery. Z Z loslery. 
pholatery Hoslery. 
Furniture. Z Millinery. 
Domestics. 2% Ladies’ Suits, &c. 
and ou Sts fare 
on a 
Bend’ and Heol Cata_ 


KEYES, 


HOLIDAY. SEASON. 


A very large line of Ulsters, Circulars, 
Walking-Jackets, Suits, Dolmans, etc., at re- 
markably low prices for useful presents. 


Send for our 


CATA LOGUE, 


giving full descriptions and prices. 

Also Laces, Ribbons, Gloves, Silk Handker- | 
chiefs,and every variety of Dry Goods and 
Faney Goods, at prices defying competition. 


Holiday orders promptly and carefully 


KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 Eighth Ave. 


BY" 
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Forevery department of instruction, low or hig! 
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Che Outlook. 


Congress has at last begun to take bold of the 
public business in real earnest. The Joint Resolu- 
tion regulating the electoral count has been 
allowed to go over till after the holidays; and the 
sentiment of the country is so manifestly opposed 
to any further waste of time on this resolution, 


‘and the possible benefit to the Democratic party 


is so remote, that the probability is that it will go 
over indefinitely. The House has taken up the 
Refunding Bill, and the indications are that it will 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
new bonds bearing three per cent. interest; if 
these cannot be sold at par he will be obliged to 
apply to the next House for authority to issue 
bonds bearing a greatér interest. The Senate has 
at last passed the Education Bill. It provides 


that the net proceeds of the Patent Office und the 


sale of public lands shall be forever devoted to 
-edacational purposes; the principal to be funded 
and the interest at four per cent. to be paid to 
the States in the proportion of their illiteracy; 
provided that no Stute shall be entitied to any 
portion of the funds unless it maintains a school 
system for all its children for at least three 
months in the year. A portion of the fund is also, 
for the present, to go to the Agricultural Colieges, 


We wish that Senator Teller’s amendment could | 


have passed giving the principal instead of the 
interest; but a step has been taken toward na- 
tional aid to public education, and anotber Con- 
gress can always take another step.in the same 
direction if events shall demonstrate the need of so 
doing. The bill as finally passed had but six votes 
in opposition—Democratic of course. Per contra, 
one of the abiest speeches in its favor came from 
Senator Brown (Democratic), from Georgia, and 
we recall no paper which has more persistently 
opposed all measures of national aid to education 
than the Republican *‘ Tribune” of New York. 


It is difficult to extract from the conflicting re- 
ports that come to us from the English press 


‘ 


daughter. 


through the cable any trustworthy information 
respecting the prospects of a solution of the Irish 
question. At present every day only aggravates 
the distress. The revolutionary measures which 
Mr. Parnell and his party bave inaugurated are 
remedial only as they make tke present so intol- 
erable that some one must before long devise a 
remedy. An illustration of these measures has 
been afforded during the past week by the case of 
a gentleman farmer by the name of Jones. His 
tenants bad made no objection to the rentals 
which they were paying, but he had written some 


| obnoxious articles for an English Review on Ire- 
567 | land, and the Land Leaguers, to punish him, no- 


tified his tenants that their rentals were above 
the rate fixed by the self-constituted representa- 
tives of the Irish tenantry, and that they must 
strike. They did so, leaving him in a body, not- 
withstanding the fact that they had no complaints 
to make against him and that he as-ured them of 
the protection of the police. The local traders 
have been notified, and refuse to supply Mr. Jones 
with provisions; cattle belonging to bim which 
were sent to Cork for shipment the steam packet 
refused to take, fearing the revenge of the Land 
Leaguers, and after considerable delay they were 
shipped by rail. The work of the farm js left to 
be done wholly by Mr. Jones and his son and 
The Land League appears to be thor- 
oughly organized, much after the model of a great 
national trades union, with a regular government, 
irresponsible authorities who issue edicts that 
have all the force of laws, secret tribanals for 
the trial of offerders, and a regular system of tax- 
ation, the only thing wanted being a standing 
army—*nd the present indications are that arms 
are being rapidly accumalated for action when- 
ever in the minds of the leaders the time is ripe 
for revolution. Meantime in some of the prov- 
inces, especially in the south and west, the people 
no longer resort to the civil courts at all, and pay 
the Land League tax without hesitation, while 


their governmental taxes and their rents are al- 


lowed to remain unpaid, Agrarian crimes—tbreat- 
ening letters, arson, maiming cattle, forcible re- 
sistance to civil process, etc., count up by the 
hundred in many of the counties, 
It is evident that this is a state of affairs that 
cannot be continued much longer; but it is also 
evident that the people of England, and perhaps 
theadministration, are not agreed astothe remedy. 
The Eoglish papers are full of unverified rumors 
of cabinet dissensions, which are probably exag- 
gerated, but not wholly manufactured. On the 
treatment of the land question—and in the main 
the Irish: question is simply a form of the land 
question—the Liberals and the more conservative 
Whigs are necessarily divided in opinion. Un- 
doubtedly a demand by the Gladstone govern- 
ment for extraordinary powers and the suspen- 


‘sion of the writ of habeas corpus would be 


promptly granted by Parliament in spite of the 
factious opposition of the few Land Leaguers in 
that body; but it is equally evident to dispas- 
sionate observers that this alone would only be a 
maseshilt; it wonld put the lunatic in chains, it 
would not restore him to his reason. Mr. Glad- 
stone has never been a man of makesbifts; his 
past history proves him to be one of those very 
few statesmen who would rather fail in endeavor- 
ing to cure an evil than to succeed in covering it 
up and leaving its cure to those who are to come 
after him. The London ‘‘ News” probably cor- 
rectly anticipates the general design of the gov- 
ernment in intimating that it will present to the 
Parliament on its assembling, either with or im- 
mediately before measures to authorize the de- 
claration of martial law in Ireland, a law for the 
relief of the tenantry, the details of which are 
not yet made public, but which it is certain will 
embody some protection against unjust eviction 
and the deprivation of improvements; perhaps 
it may be much more radical, - The same policy is 


indicated by resolutions passed at a great anti- 


Land League meeting last week, at which Lord © 


Rossmore presided, which declared an equitable 
settlement of the land question to be absolutely 
necessary, such a settlement as would give the 
tenants protection from rack rents and capricious 
eviction. We anticipate that Mr Gladstone will 
make some measure of radical land reforma party 
measure, and will allow his uadwmioistration to 
stand or fall with it. Meauwhile he is evitently 
preparing for vigorous measures to maintain order; 
avy Officers and men now absent on leave have 
been ordered to rejoin their regiments immedi- 
ately, troops have been ordered from Gibralter, 
and a battalion of Scotch Guards numbering a 
thousand men are on their way to Ireland—proba- 
bly have already reached there. 


England, handicapped with her Irish question, 
bas enough to do to occupy ber mind for the pres- 
ent without taking up foreign problems; and we 
are not able to understand the logic of the re- 
ported utterances of the French guvernment to. 
the effect that inasmuch as England undertook 
to see that the Berlin treaty was carried out as 
regards Montenegro, therefore she should take- 
the initiative in seeing that. the Porte carries it 
out as regards Greece. That plucky little State 
carries on her military preparations vigorously; 
the Minister of War has invited bids for supplies 
of provisions for 80,000 troops stationed on the 
Turkish frootier. The Porte,querulously complains 
of the warlike preparations of Greece, but shows 
very little inclination to enter into negotiations 
for an adjustment of territory, as proposed by 
the Eurepean Congress. The latest reports are 
that the Powers are considering the propriety of 
further mediation in order to secure a settlement 
of this question without a war; which would very 
possibly reopen the whole Eastern problem, and 
so bring on a controversy the end of which no 
man, however far-sighted, could possibly foresee. 


The present republican government in France 


is the first that has ever really struck its roots . 


into the national life. French republics have 
been in the past the creations of ductrinaires or 
of the Parisian populace; they have never been 
the outgrowth of popular sentiment among the 
great body of the French people. The French 
peasant wbo stands at the base of the political 
structure, and whose industry and economy are 
the source of the marvelous national prosperity, 
has never before yielded hearty allegiance to a 
republican form of government, but bas 
dreaded it asin some unknown way threatening 
the stability of bis land ownership; forthere is no- 
thing which the French peasant cares so much for 
or guards so sacredly as the little strip of territory 
wh:ch he ecalls hisown. The republican leaders 
of to-day, with a wisdom which their forerunners 
in other days never manifested, are making great 
and successful efforts to instruct the peasantry in 
the methods and character of republican govern- 
ment, and to win their confidence and faitb in its 
good intentions and stability. The country dis- 
tricis have been flooded with tracts setting forth 
in the simplest and plainest manner possible the 
principles of republicanism and instructing the 
citizen as to his rights and duties under the 
republican form of government. These tracts 
have been very widely read by the peasant pro. 
prietors, and the last election showed that they 
had borne fruit in a wide-spread popular convic- 
tion of the stability of the republic. 


One of the practical difficulties which embar- 
rass the republicansin France is the breaking up 
of parties into small groups, which renders it dif- 


ficult for a ministry to keep a sufficieat following 


together to support a consistent and uniform pol- 
icy. With a view. of obviating this evil, the 
French Chamber has been discussing @ bill substi- 
tuting election by scrutin de liste for election 
par arrondissement ; or, in other words, the sys- 
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tem of voting for single candidates by single votes 
is to be abandoned, and the system of voting for a 
list of candidates substituted. In this way the 
peasant in the distant province, instead of voting 
for representatives on account of personal ferling 
or in the interest of local questions, is compelled 
to vote what is called in this country ‘‘a straight 
ticket.” Formerly, in a department where six 
members, for instance, were to be elected, each 
citizen was entitled to six votes, and might cast 
them for six different persons or cast them to- 
gether for one person; hereafter he will be obliged 
to vote by card inscribed with six names of legal- 
ly qualified candidates. The nominations having 
been made by party managers, and the printed 
tickets put into the voters’ hands, in nine cases 
out of ten he will vote the ticket without altera- 
tion or change. In this way the republicans 
hope to secure the election of a body of candi- 
dates of tolerably uniform political sentiment, 
and to make the Chamber a homogeneous body. 


The South American war dregs its slow length 
along toward the inevitable defeat of the allies. 
The struggle has really become a duel between 
the relative resources of the antagonists, and with 
such a preponderance of advantages as Chili car- 
ries in her superior financial strepgth and social 
organization there can be no doubt of the final 
issue. The advance on Lima, preparations for 
which have been reported from time to time, and 
which has more than once been telegraphed as 
having actually been inaugurated, kas at last be- 
gun in reality. On November 19th eighteen war 
vessels appeared off Pisco. The town was sum- 
moned to surrender, and on refusal a detachment 
of the fleet entered the barbor and opened fire on 
the town. The piace was so hotly contested that 
the troops were landed from the rest of the fleet 
at Paracus, ten miles away, and marched on Pisco, 
surrounding the small defending force, which was 
compelled toretire, leaving the town in the bands 
of the Chilians. The Cuilian force consists of 
about 10,000 men. It will probably march 
through the Yea valley, destroying the towns on 
ita course,and from thence march to Lima through 
the Canete valley. The Peruvians are preparing 
to muke a desperate resistance. 


Russia, after having made extensive examina- 
tion of the systems of taxation in other countries, 
is now considering an official project for the read 
justment of its own system of national taxation. 
It is proposed tbat all incomes derived from capi 
tal, trade, commerce, land, labor and property 
shall be tax-d according to an equal percentage; 
that all foreigners living in Russia shall be taxed 


equally with Russians; that all government secu- 


rities shall be subject to taxation except those 
securities held by foreigners living abroad; the 
holders of such securities wishivg to avail tbem- 
selves of this immunity beiug obliged to certify at 
their bankers’ that they are not Russian subjects. 
Russian fioances need some more radical remedy 
than a readjustment of methods of taxation to 
put them on a sound basis. 


The New York *‘ Tribune” publishes a charac- 
teristic letter from Charles Reade to James Russell 
Lowell, in reply to one from Mr. Lowell asking 
his opinion concerning the proposed International 
Copyright measure. The essential priociples of 
this measure as explained by Mr. Lowell are that 
the book must be maouufactured in the country by 
a citizeu thereof, and within three months after 
publication. Mr. Reade approves the clause re- 
quiring the publication by a citizen of the country 
granting a copyright—in other words, be desires 
to protect the foreign anthor, not the foreign 
publisher; but he disapproves the second clause, 
“which, by limiting the right of the author to so 
short a period, he tbinks will put him at the 
mercy of toreign publisbers in all negotiations 
between the two. He does not indicate clearly 
whether he would have the right unlimited or 
not. He also putsin a claim for some interna- 
tional protection of the pluy-writer in the sole 
use of his pl#y, claiming that this is really a 
larger pecuniary interest than that of the euthor 
of the printed book. But the question of copy- 
right is to. be settled, not by the real or supposed 
pecuniary interests of the author, but by the 
moral and inteliectul interests of the whole com- 
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munity. And Mr. Reade makes no attempt to 
show’ at these require peculiar protection to be 
aw .ed to the playwright. 


The irrepressible Indian question comes to the 
front again in two forms. The first is the Ponca 
question; wa3 their removal from their old quar- 
ters justifiable? onght they to be returned to their 
old homes again? In regard to this it is claimed 
in a published correspondence, from Mr. Schurz 
and Indian Ageut Kemble, that the Poncas at 
first consented to the removal, that it was not till 
all the arrangements had been made to carry 
it out that they objected, that their objections 
were aroused by unscrupulous whites, that when 
finally the troops were used it was necessary to 
secure peaceable removal, and that their restora- 
tion now would only aggravate their troubles. 
Whether this is all true or not isin one sense a 
matter of small consequence; whichever of the 
various statements made to the public are to be 
believed, the story equally illustrates the iniqui- 
ties of a system-which treats the Indian tribe as 
a dependent nation, to be moved about as a whole 
by the government, that is by one or two men 
comparatively irresponsible except to a very slug- 
gish public sentiment among the whites. The 
remedy for all Ponca removals is liberty of domi- 
cile. The other question is as to allowing another 
railroad to cross che Indian Territory. Of course 
there is the usaal appeal to the public to protect 
tbe Indian from the hand of the spoiler. The 
fact is, however, that here is aterritory larger 
than the S ate of Missouri and quite as richin 
mineral and agricultural resources. The State 
of Missouri has a million inhabitants, and 
has not enough, but has organized a very effi- 
cient immigrant society to foster and induce 
immigration. The Indian Territory has fifty 
six thousand inhabitants, and we are asked to 
keep a wall around it to keep immigration out. 
The railroad is one of the great civilizers of the 
continent. Wherever it goes it opens the brfore 
wilderness to farms, schools, churches, mills and 
all forms of intelligence and productive industry. 
We are asked to keep one district, large enough 
to make a magnificent State, sacred to barbarism, 
poverty, ignorance and idleness. In the case of 
this particular territory the demand is the more 
aggravating that the Indians themselves are very 
generally in favor of the railroads and the oppo- 
sition comes chiefly from balf breeds or from 
whites who have married into the tribe and so 
acquired Indian rights, and wbo wantto keep the 
territory themselves, or are opposed to the rail- 
roads for the same reason that brigands and bar- 
barians are generally opposed to public improve- 
ments which cowpel them to become kLonest and 
industrious or die. The sooner the wall is taken 
down, the territory thrown open to immigration 
and improvement, and the Indians intermixed 
with and trea'ed asthe whites, the better for all 
concerned. Sooner or later the Indians must 
adapt themselves to civilization or die; the more 
lingering the process the worse for them as well 


as for us. \\ 


CURRENCY. 


ET any one livivg in an ordinary New Eng- 
land commubnity notice how many days he 
may live without hearing from human lips one. 
word of a religious nature, except at stated times 
of worship, or perbaps in what are Known as Gdi- 
rect efforts for saving souls. How seldom is praise 
spoken in siwple fashion over little daily bless- 
ings! How seldom is comfort or wisdom admin- 
istered in little daily discontents with such relig- 
ious words as Jesus or Paul would have used! 
True feeling may be in the heart, but it comes 
not from the lips. How seldom is affection spoken 
with a ‘‘ God bless you”! Doubtless the words 
were once used carelessly, yet, if they be said with 
meaning, where could sweeter or more expressive 
ones be found? We have heard ‘‘ Adieu” spoken 
almost lightly at an ordinary parting, yet spoken 
so truly that it seemed a benediction for which 
one might be forever grateful. But we heard it so 
spoken only once. The names of God have been 
fitted to our human speech in simple and endeared 
words, but we hallow them by silence, as too often 
we hallow the names of our dead. How often do 


we hear the name of the Father or of Jesus spoken : 
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otherwise than officially? There were expressions 
which had a noble sound in the days of Shake- 
speare, a full and faithful one on the earnest lips 
of the Puritans—expressions relating to God’s 
providence, such as ‘‘Please God,” or ‘If he 
will,” whose equivalent no one hears spoken now. 
It will be urged that forced speech of the high 
sort we are contemplating is of all things most re- 
volting and vain. This is true when the forcing 
is of the heart; is only an invention of a desira- 
ble frame of mind; it is not true when it is only 
the breaking of a habit, and of the constraint 
attendant upon that. The quiet, steady forcing 
of pure and holy feeling into the channels of sin- 
cere speech, where it would more easily cover it- 
self with silence, often has a true place. And is 
it not a discipline we need oftener to practice? 
Compared with the extreme silence in which we 
hide our spiritual life, it sometimes seems as if the 
uncouth feeling—so it were sincere—w»hieh could 
nave a child ** Prai:e-God Barebones,” or the 
matter-of-fact simplicity with which a Moslem 
kneels upon the street corner in response to the 
call to prayer, were a relief to the oppressed 
heart. 
Speech has a reactionary power. It is a real 
building lifting into fair and visible proportions 
the architect’s dream. That which was at first 
only a burden toits author becomes the delight 
and the shelter of many. That which we caunot 
prove to be more than a vague motion of the 
brain, when spoken, becomesa fect—a fact with 
powers and meaning, whose effect upon others we 
may not know, but whose effect upon ourselves is 
certain, for it becomes instantly both support and 
guidance. Words hold up the mirror to the true 


majesty and divinity of thougbt. We could not 


see it as it is while shut up in the beart: speech 
of others sometimes reveals to us its noble pro- 
portions. Why should we not also try to shape 
them both for others and for ourselves? 

Let any true soul look back for those gifts of 
others for which he has been most devoutly 
thankful; be will find them in holy words. They 
were spoken, perbaps with no little quiet effort, 
out of feeling that might have lain still in its 
clear depths but for obeying the pressure of some 
vague, half-understood upper force that pushed 
the fountain into spring. They were tasted in 
silence perhaps, perhaps in wonder at the timeli- 
ness Or antimeliness of the draught. They sank 
into the heart, and were found to have become 
there living well-springs in after days. 

A dying boy was seen smiling pleasantly over 
some thought. ‘I was thinking,” he said, ‘of. 
one afternoon, a few years ago, when I was swing- 
ing under the apple-tree, when old Aunt L., with 
her gentile face, came down from the porch with 
her hymn-bookin her hand. She said she want- 
ed to sbow me her hywn. I read where she 
pcinted, and I have always remembered the first 
two lines— 

‘Gently, my Saviour, let me down 
To slumber in the arms of death.’ ” 

Tears came with the repetition, but the speaker 
added, ‘‘I have been so giad of those words, and 
so glad to think of the comfort she seemed to 
take in them! But I bave often wondered what 
made ber show them to me, only a child, full of 
play. How did she know I should be the first 
of her kindred to follow her out of the world?” 
She did not know it, of course. She showed 
those pleasant words of death to a vigorous child 
in the midst of his summer play, because of the 
peace with which they filled her own wind, and 
because of love which prompted her to share with 
him her blessing, though it seemed not. altogether 
suited to the present tenor of his life. In her 
sweet self-revelation she acted wiser and hindlier 
than she knew. 

Surely it must be matter of consideration how 
far we can afford to let our spiritaal feelings go 
unspoken, or how much of what has been its cus- 
tomary language we can rescue from reproach by 
true and reverent use. May not something be 
done toward freer less strained, less official re- 
ligious speech, by a new recognition of its place 
and worth, by a more childlike surrender of our 
tongues to its uses? While science, wit and fancy 
redouble yearly the clatter of their multiplying 
coins, sball we let the quaint, sweet old jewel of 
holy words slip away in disrepute to the hiding- 
places of the soul, while she stands a seeming pau- 
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per, ashamed and silent, half doubting if there be 
any reality whatever in her heavy uncounted 
wealth ? 


CHRISTMAS PEACE. 


O some this Christmas day, that dawns so 
lightly upon most of us, will be the saddest 

day in all the year. The turf is fresh over last 
summer’s grave. The picture on the mantel re- 
calls the bright eyes and the laughing face that 
greeted the Christmas of 1879, and that greet no 
more Christmases on earth. The toys in the cup- 
board are unbroken; the doll unharmed; the hall 
silent; the nooning nap undisturbed by laughter 
or by kisses. Or, possibly, it is a husband and a 
father’s place that is vacant; and it is with sup- 
pressed voices and quivering lips that moth2r and 
children give the greeting of a Merry Christmas, 
with hearts that belie the words; for they are the 
words of wishes, not of hopes. The crape has 
gone from the door, but not from the heart, and 


- the evergreen upon the walls serves as the symbol, 


not of a joyful festival, but of a solemn hope ofa 
life that never dies. Or perhaps even a graver 
sorrow hangs over the darkened home, the sorrow 
of a blow not past, but impending; the anguish, 
not of memory, but of expectation. The sick bed 
makes silent the home that twelve months ago 
rang with merry shouts; the feet that clattered 
with rude joyousness through the halls tread soft- 
ly, for death is entering the house, not departing 
from it; his face, not his back, is turned toward 
you. 

. Is' there, then, no Christmas for you? Shall sor- 
row sbut it out from your hearts? Does Christmas 


turn away from homes that are darkened and 


hearthstones that are solitary? God forbid. 
That which drew the Christ-child to earth 


_ eighteen hundred}jyears ago was not its joy, but its 


sorrow. He passed by all shining worlds to bring 
illumination into the world of darkness; all re- 
joicing worlds, that he might bring a song into the 
world, whose plaint made dissonance in the eter- 
nal harmony. To a troubled world, and because 
of its trouble the herald angels sang ‘‘ Peace on 
earth”; as to the storm-lashed sea Christ said, 
‘* Peace, be still. Need isever the strongest at- 
traction to love. The cry of the babe will waken 
the mother who sleeps undisturbed through its 
laughter. 

And coming to earth Christ came to be not only 
a man of sorrows, but acquainted with grief. He 
went once to a wedding; but three times to the 
house of death, and times without number to the 
houses were sie¢kness and sorrow dwelt. He who 
came to bear our sorrows and carry our griefs was 
ever drawn in his eurthly life to the homes and 
hearts whose burden was heaviest and whose 
grief was sorest. 

And departing, he left with his disciples a new 
name by which they might call him—the Com- 
forter. I will not leave you; I will be with you; 
in the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world: this was 
the refrain of his parting counsel and consolation. 
I will be with you: do we really consider what 
this means? The paid nurse sits by the weary 
patient in the bospital ward, to administer every 
hour the draught prescribed. Custom has made 
her callous; and the moan of the sufferer, the 


tossing ofthe fever-stricken body, the hectic flush 


upon cheek or brow, disturbs not her indifferent 
serenity. The mother sits by her sick child. She 
cools the hot brow with her caressing hands, and 
stills the fevered tossings with her sweet low voice, 
and gives strength to the wearied heart by her own 
strongsympathy. The nurse is not truly with her 
patient, the mother is, By every heart of sorrow, 
by every bed of sickness, Christ sits this Christ- 
mas day; and in tones softer but sweeter than the 
angels’ song his song of consolation may be heard, 
‘¢ As one whom his mother comforteth so will I 
comfort you.” If Christ were hurried, if his time 
were too brief for bis work, or his heart too small 
for all the drafts upon its sympathies which 
human experience makes, the homes of brightness 
and of joy, where the laugh has no shade of sad- | 
ness in it and the joy no memory or fear of grief 
interwoven in it, that he would pass by, that he 
might enter your home, where the laugh is silenced 
and from which the brightness of the beaming 


_ eyes bas gone out. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


| the fear of a great grief The Christian Union sends 
its Christmas greetings. In the gallery of ancient 
paintings in the Metropolitan Museum is one 
which, however amenable to art criticism, appeals 
to Christian thought and feeling with great power. 
It is a picture of the Christ-child in the stable. 
He lies upon the straw; the cattle are in the 
deep shadow of the background; the mother 
bends over him; the shepherds draw near with 
wondering reverence; one feeble lantern serves 
only to show how dark is the poor abode; but 
from the Child there streams a radiance which 
illumines all, and most of all those nearest him. 
May the Cbhrist-child find an entrance into your 
darkened home this Christmas day; may you 
draw very vear to him; and so may you find in 
his presence a sweeter and a more sacred light 
than any unsorrowing Christmas ever brought 
you. 

Ring out, O Christmas chimes! ring out your 
peals upon the air! And while your trembling 
notes repeat for joyous ones the song, ‘‘ Glory to 
God in the highest,” repeat also for sorrowing 
and troubled ones the message of consolation, 
‘* Peace ou earth.” 


NOTES. 


A large share of our contributed matter this week 
is devoted to the Christmas festival. Mrs. Pratt's 
tender poem recites the questionings about our Lord’s 
childhood which have no doubt occurred to many 
anxious little minds; Mr. McCormick’s story, which 
is especially timely in view of the present Jewish agi- 
tation in Germany, blends some phases of life in this 
and the last century; Miss Williston, in the Home, 
sketches some of the characteristics of the German 
Cpristmas Eve; J. T. M. tells what the New York 
shops are just now offering for sale; the Rev. E. A. 


and a new contributor describes a visit to a New Eng- 
land manufactory of cbildren’s toys. Besides the sea- 
sonable matter, we give the first of Mr. Howell Cobb’s 
papers upon the future of the negro in the South, 
written, as the date will show, immediately after the 
Presidential election; a Silent Hour paper by Dr. J. 
H. Vincent, and a letter from Kansas with reference 
to the temperance amendment in that State. 


It is with genuine sorrow that we record the death 
of Mr. Edward Lioyd Ford, of the publishing house 
of Fords, Howard & Hulbert, and of their predeces- 
sors, J. B. Ford & Co., the original publishers of The 
Christian Union. No one who was not familiar with 
the history of this paper could know how much of its 
remarkable early success was due to Edward Ford’s 
sagacity, his untiring labor by day and by night for 
months and even years, his endless fertility of sugges- 
tion and business device, his indomitable hope and 
faith in the enterprise. Those who do know cannot 
forget it. He was then but twenty-five years of age. 
Trained to the book business from boyhood, he yet 
had found time to give four years of his young life to 
his country, first as a battery officer and then as a cap- 
tain on the staff of Gen. Birney—one of the “ fightivg 
generals” in the Army of the Potomac. Coming back 
to the Appletons’ at the close of the war, he entered 
his father’s firm when it was founded in 1867, 
and since then has been active in many good 
works—he was not given to words. The early 
history of this paper, of “Plymouth Pulpit,” of 
Mr. Beecher’s *“‘ Life of Jesus the Christ,’’ and divers 
volumes of his works and sermons, as issued by that 
firm, is familiar to our readers, and the names of many 
publications of the house have associated with them 
the names of Greeley, Bryant, Mrs. Stowe, Dr. Eggle- 
ston, Judge Tourgee, and others, many of which en- 
terprises were originated by the active brain, and 
all driven to success largely by the efforts of young 
Mr. Ford. He lived much iu a few years, and his life 
was spent in labors for the best things. As an em- 
ployer he was beloved by all with whum he worked, 
for he was himseif the hardest worked man among 
them, and always considerate and kind; asa business 
man, shrewd, far-seeing and honorable; as a friend, 
sturdily faithful; as a husband and father irreproach- 
able and tenderly beloved—a God-fearing, pure- 
hearted, sweet-souled man. He died at the early age 
of thirty-six, after having done more good work than 
many a man who lives out bis full three score and ten. 
Fighting with consumption for seven years, be refused 
to rest, and worked earnestly to the very last, the fatal 
hemorrhage which followed his latest day at the office 
occurring but a week before his death. 


The Symphony Society, under the leadership of Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch, has bravely grappled with its 
seasonpable duties, and already presented the ora- 
torio of *‘ Elijah” at a public rehearsal and a concert, 
also the symphonic cantata of “ Faust,’’ by Hector 
Berlioz, on three occasions, all of which have cuwl- 
lected crowded audiences of delighted listeners. We 
are promised the ‘‘ Messiah” at a rehearsal and con- 
cert duriog Christmas week. The conductor ranks 
among the most learned, conscientious and intelligent 


To the bomes overshadowed by the memory or 


musicians of our time. It is already certain that the 


Rand contributes a pathetic little tale of child life; 
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large and well-proportioned chorus under tbe Doctor’s - 


training executes the most elaborate and exacting 
numbers with great precision, :teadiness, and with 
pure and sustained intonation. The “ Be not Afraid,” 
the grand dramatic chorus of “ The Storm, and Fire, 
and Still Small Voice,” with the ‘‘ He Keepeth Watch 
over Israel”’ of the “‘ Elijah,” gave memorable and 
most delightful illustrations not only of the devout 
and spiritual genius of the composer, but of earnest, 
beautifully shaded and most impressive delivery. As 
is too often the case, the solo parts weakened the re- 
presentation, witb the single exception of Mr. George 
Henschel, lately from London, who gave tke Elijah 
solos with a dignity, vigor, intensity of feeling and 
dramatic fire, quite in advance of all former expe- 
rience. To sing sacred music religiously as well as 
artistically is among the rarest events of our concert 
rooms. Mr. Henschel produced a profound impression, 
and it is possible that the public may come to demand 
better and genuine work from soloists in oratorio. 
The splendid English school, whichis par excellence 
the oratorio school, seems dying out with Sims 
Reeves, Santley and Parepa, with whom a luminous 
and refined elocution was hardly subordinate to mu- 
sical phrasing and intonation. The “Faust” music 
is popular, but it is not easy to account for it. The 
libretto is weak, and Goethe is conceived and present- 
ec by the composer in a strangely naturalistic and 
realistic temper. The orchestration is of course bold, 


| sonorous, ingenious and fascinating, but the music is 


not Goethean as Wagner’s is legendary. Berlioz takes 
feeble hold of his subject, and rarely throws new or 
particularly suggestive light on the dramatic back- 
ground. Some few numbers of student and blended 
chorus work have picturesque force, and a little of 
the Faust and Marguerite music; but Mephistopheles, 
save in one song, and Brander are lame and impotent 
conclusions. Mile. Valleria, of the Mapleson troupe, 
proved_a most efficient and acceptable Marguerite. 
We are promised a week’s festival on quite a colussal 
scale in May, in the new Seventh Regiment Armory, 
with a trained chorus of 1,200 voices and an orchestra 
of 250 instruments, under the same conductor. 


The Rev. C. P. Woodruff, Superintendent of the 
New York Protestant Episcopal Mission, should be 
called to a sharp account by his society. Mr. French, 
the missionary of this society on Blackwell’s Island, 
having been called as a witness before the Senate Com- 
mittee, who are investigating the Black well’s Island 
institutions, was instructed by a most extraordinary 
letter from his superintendent that he had no business 
to testify before the committee at all, for he was not 
supposed to know anything in regard to the abuses, if 
any, existing in the asylum. ‘You are there,” said 
the Superintendent, “‘only to care for the spiritual 
welfare of the inmates, and nothing more.” Mr. 
Woodruff should take a day of leisure and read his 
four Gospels. He would there find that Christ has 
taught his ministry throughout all time that the only 
way to care for the spiritual welfare of menis the 
way of universal sympathy witb suffering humanity 
in allits wants. No man is worthy to bear the rame 
of Christ, who, sent to minister to the spiritual 
wants of the insane, can witness the abuses which Mr. 
French did witness in the Blackwell’s Island asylum, 
and keep silence respecting them. 


Mementoes and testimonials from unknown friends 
have always a certain peculiar sacredue:s. Such a 
memento is the box containing the handiwork of au 
invalid and crippled woman accompanying the fol- 
lowing note: 

“This the work of a crippled woman during two years’ con- 
finement to sick room. Most ail done in bed to belp while 
away weary hours of pain. The one pleasuie and comfort 
left bas been reading the words of Mr. Beecher. She sends 
these articles to Mr. and Mrs. Beecher as probably ber last 
work, a poor testimonial of her love and gratitude. They 
will make what disposition of them they please. If she has 


a wish it is that they may afford some relief to any poor un- 


friended woman suffering cold and hunger.”’ 

She has not given ber name or address, and has 
therefore rendered impossible any other acknowledg- 
ment of her gift than this impersonal one. Emerson 
somewhere says, that no giftis of any value unless 
the giver has put something of himself intoit. Ac- 
cepting this as a test of worth, surely a gift which bas 
in it two years’ work of a weary invalid on her sick 
bed has wrought into it a value not easy to be esti- 
mated. 


It is now alleged with reference to the Talmage case 


-that while Mr, Talmage swore on his trial he had made 


no contract with the ‘“‘ Advance” before leaving the 
**Christian at Work,” be did, in point of fact, make 
such a contract five days before his departure from 
the latter paper; and it is accordingly proposed by 


some of the members of the Brooklyn Presbytery to | 


reopen the case before that body. As yet nothing 
bas been heard from Mr. Talmage in explanation of 
the charge, and it is by no means fair to condemn a 
man ubheard, especially since the new testimony is 


believed to come from a source formerly friendly 


but now inimical to the accused clergyman, 


Next Saturday and Sunday, our readers should not 
fail to remember, are the days set apart for collections 
for tbe city hospitals. We have already given full in- 
formation concerning this movement and the hold it 
hasattained upon thecommunity. Let the prosperity 
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of the past year show itself in the large gifts on these 
two days, for certainly no more eloquent appeal could 
be made to the community than that which the mute 
boxes will suggest to every one who has been blessed 
with increase of means, or with any other form of 
prosperity. 

The New York “Sun” will please take notice that 
at the Council calied for the installation of Mr. 
Crafts, reported in our Religious News columns, every 
church in New York and Brooklyn, with two excep- 
tions, was represented, and in the assignment of the 
parts two were taken by members of one Congrega- 
tional Association and two by members of the other, 
which simply shows that ministers who differ in their 
ecclesiastical views are able to combine on the same 
platform in Christian work and worship. 


An appeal which ought to touch every heart at this 
season. of the year is that which the ladies of the 
Fiower Mission make for evergreen trimmings and 
other floral dt corations for the city hospitals, bright 
pictur:s to be used in the insane asylums, and fruits, 
jellies, and other kinds of appetizing groceries, fur 
distribution among sick persons in the tenement 
houses. All offerings of this description will be 
thankfully received at No. 309 Fourth Avenue. 


An important public meeting will be beld at Chick- 
ering Hall,on Monday evening, Dec 27th, at8o’clock, 
at which wiil be discussed the proper dispensation of 
charity in New York, with a presentation of the 
methods of St. John’s Guild. Brief addresses are ex- 
pected from the Rev. Dr. Rylance, the Rev. Robert 
Collyer, Judge Brady. Drs. Jaceway and Seguin, and 
Hon. Delano (©. Calvin. In+stremental and vocal 
music of a high character is promised for the occa- 
sion. 


A correspondeat suggests as an addition to the 
books given in our answer in “Inquiring Friends”’ 
columns of Dec. Ist, concerning the life and work of 
Henry Clay, ** The Life and Speeches of Henry Clay,”’ 
by Daniel Mallory; two vols.; A. S. Barnes & Co.; 
price $4.00. This is an excellent work but deals less 
substantially with the life and character of the man, 
and does not cover the ground suggested by our in- 
qu'rer so satisfactorily as Colton! s *‘ Life, Times ana 


Speeches.” 


It somewhat weakens the value of Mr. Richard 
Grant White's critical estimate of Sarah Bernhardt 
in the last ‘“‘ Atlantic ” to recall the fact that the same 
charming writer ouce contributed to the pages of the 
“Galaxy”? an equally affecting notice of Lydia 
Thompson and the English Burlesque Troupe, em- 
phasizing very strongly their fine pronunciation of 


_Eoglish, which the critic described as possrssing a 


quality of smoothness that reminded him of velvet. 


In achurch up in the country the young clergyman 
was exceedingly anxious to get thingsin better shape. 
aud the question was up for discussion about having 
a chaudelier. This excited much controversy, when 
one of the church officials remarked that he saw no 
use of getting a chandelier, for the trouble would be 
to get auy one to play on it. The name of the church 
and of the individual who made this happy observa- 
tion could easily be given, but what occasion? 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Will you answ rio your column of Inquiring Friends, in 
Christian Union the followivg questions: Isit sin to bave 
stropg physical uppetites and desires, even the lowest’ 
Are we responsible for their existenc®? Where does sin 
come in witn regard to them? How can we prevent their 
coming before the miud at the most sacred times and places? 
Is it right to pray about such temptations? Christ has 
always seemed to me so pure and hols that it was little short 
of sacrilege to bring before him that which pertains to our 
animal nature, but I find others do not feel as [do about the 


matier. Please give your opinion, and oblige 
CONSTANT READER. 


Notbing which God has put into mans nature is 
sinful. There is not a faculty, or appetite, or passion, 
or natural desire which, in its healthy, legitimate ex- 
ercise, is not good. And there isnot a faculty or 
power of the human soul which in its illegitimate ex- 
ercise 18 not prone to evil, The animal appetites and 
passions are a part of man’s nature; they are to be 
taken, and employed, and kept under control, and 
sanctified to God’s service. Oa the other band, the 
whole moral nature has often become the means of 
degradation. Reverence bas been degraded in all 
forms of superstition aud idolatry, and more cruelty 
has been perpetrated by conscieuce than by any other 
faculty of tbe buman soul. The best way to guard 
the mind from evil imagivations is to give itsomething 
else to think about—‘*Overcome evil with good.” 
There is no temptation and no sin which you may not 
bring before Christ. Do you suppose that you let 
bim know about it when you pray to him, or that by 
not praying you can keep him from feeling tbe bur- 
den of it? * All things are naked aod open unto the 
eyesof Him with whom we have to do. . .. Let 
us, therefore, come boldly (literally, with all spoken- 
ness) unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy and find grace to help in time of need.” 

—I have seen it stated in some publication that the term 
“ quick * wou'd be rendered living in the new translation of 
the Bible. I: seemsto me tbat wouid entirely obscure its 
meuniog. I have supposed that wnen used asa noun in the 
New Testament it iuvariabiy signified those quickeped by 


the Spirit. Will you please define the term as used in 
1 Peteriy.,5. ‘* Who shall give account to him that is ready 
to judge the quick and the dead "’? C. J. 

The word quick is simply an old English word pre- 
cisely equivalent toliving, and is used in the New 
Testament as the translation for thesame Greek word 
which in other passages is translated living. Whether 
inthe new revision the word living will always be 
substituted we do not know; such substitution 
would not only be legitimate, but would prevent just 
such an error as that into which you have fallen. 
There is no theological or philosophical difference 
indicatei by the employment sometimes of the word 
quick and at other times of the word living ; but life 
and death are both used in the New Testament both 
physically and spiritually; that is, to indicate respec- 
tively the activity or the inactivity sometimes of the 
body and sometimes of the spiritual nature. In 1 
Peter iv., 5, the word quick unquestionably means 
those phy~«ically living upon the earth, and the word 
dead those that are literally deceased. The attempt 
to give an allegorical meaning to this passage has been 
made simply to avoid the conclusion that there is or 
can bea probation after death, which has been de- 
duced from verse 6, ‘‘ For this cause was the Gospel 
preached also to them that are dead.” 

—I have a boy nine.years old who bas read Grimm, Ander- 
sev, parts of *‘ Arabian Nights,” Gulliver, etc. I tried to get 
the Rollo books for bim, but failed. Will you please give 
me a list of a dozen books suitable for him? I have sen: my 
Christian Union away, so I cannot refer to that, and [am 
not sure that you have given the definite information ] 
wish. R. W. 

CASTINE, Me. 

The Rolio books are in the market. Tbey are pub- 
lished by Sheldon & Co., New York City. The ‘‘Amer- 
ican Piopneera and Patriots,” by John S. C. Abbott, of 
«hich there are twelve volumes (Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
will be found fascinating, and will lead such a boy on 
to more thoughtful reading in the future. The New 
Plutarch Series (Putnam’s Sons) contains some good 
historical volumes. Higginson’s * Young Folks’ Book 
of American Explorers” and Towle’s *‘ Voyages and 
Adventures of Vasco da Gama” (Lee & Shepard) are 
both likely to be attractive and certain to be instruct- 
ive. This will do for a beginning. 

—What is your bonest opinion as to the various means 
devised by some churches to raise money ; for instance, the 
getting up of suppers and askiog as high a price as possible? 
It seems as though our church has done it so much that peo- 
ple feel their money is wanted more than themselves. 

FARRAGUT, lowa. L. 8. C. 

A cburch fair or supper may be madea means of 
developing the social life, and iu certain instances the 
activity of the church und congregation; but when 
this is lost sight of, and the whole object is to get as 
much money and give as little for it as possible, it 
becomes essentially dishonest, and all the evils of 
worldliness and greed, intensified by a false pretense 
of pious service, make the occasion a shame to the 
church aod a cause of malignant rejoicing to its ene- 
mies. If a church does give a supper or a fair, it 
should an example to the community of business 
transacted upon Christian principles. 

—It was asserted inthe pulpit a short time ago that the 
Septuagint was the book used in the Jewish synagogues 
during the life of our Saviour. We question whether all 
the Jews reai or understood Greek. Please e:lighien us. 
Tbis assertion was used as one proof of the plenary in- 
spiration of the Bible. To meit is a very poor proof tbat 
because Christ quoted from the Septuagint, therefore 
every thought and word is inspired. 

We do not know any authority for the statement 
that the Septuagint was generally used in the Jewish 
synagogues during the life of Christ. It was used 
probably in some of them, but that use was excep- 
tional. The fact that it was so used, and that Christ 
in his quotations often departed from verbal accu- 
racy, frequently following the Septuagint, and some- 
times not literally following either version, affords an 
argument against rather than in favor of verbal in- 
spiration. 

—Is it everadvisable either in preparing for, or after ad- 


mission to college to use freely a literal translation of Greek 


and Latin classics? P. 

HALLOWELL, Me. 

It may be sometimes advisab!e for a student of the 
classics to use a literal translation ; but the tempta- 
tion to use it as a substitute rather than an aid to 
study is so great that as a rule it should not be used 
except under the guidance of a competent teacher, 
or by one who has already acquired experience in 
study. 

—Please explainin the column of Inquiring Friends the 
meaning of James ii., 10: “For whosoever sball keep the 
whole law, and yet offe: din one point, he is guilty of all.”’ 

St. CATHARINES, Ontario, Ca. W. F. R. 

The whole law of God is summed up in the one 
word, love, and all the specific laws, Thou shalt not 
commit adultery, Thcu sbalt not steal. Thou shalt not 
kill, etc., are only irflections or specific applications 
of this law, and he who breaks any of ae breaks the 
law of love, which is a unit. 

—Who is Dr. Blaikie, the autbor of “‘ How to Get Strong’? 
Does any one know ofa schvuol devoted entirely to the phys- 
ical education of women? J. B. 

Dr. Bluikie is a graduate of Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. He takes great interest in boating ex- 
ercises; was referee in the Courtney and Riley boat 
race at Wazhington, and has acted as such several 
times. We do not know of any school for the “physic- 
al education of wowen.”’ 


| 


IN EGYPT. 
A Little Girl's Christmas Questions. 
By FaRMAN PaRatt. 
long in Egypt do you think they staid?’’ 
Musingly asks the little maid; 
She frequently comes in the twilight so 
And asks me things that she wants to know. 


And I understand the tender “‘ they ”— 
To-morrow, once more, is the Blessed Bi1thday; 
And, over and above, the Christmas bliss 

To my dear little girl still meaneth this. 


‘* I wish we could know just where they staid, 
Then I’d go some day,”’ says the little maid, 

* And visit the place, and walk all through, 
And Christmas would then seem true as true. 


‘Do you think, mamma, if she walked by the Nile, 
That she told her Baby the story the while, 
The Bible story—were there Bibles then?— 
Of another baby in danger when 


‘* Another king was afraid on his throne, 
And that baby was saved just like her own? 
She must have remembered Moses, I think, 
There on the Nile river’s reedy brink. 


“I think it must be in some city they staid, 
For Joseph would have to work at his trade. 
Do you know, my Sabbath-school teacher said 
That Egypt was full of Jews who had fled? 


“ And I’d give, mamma, a’most anything 
To know the name of the Egyptian king 
That treated so kindly the homeless Jews, 
He must have been glad when came the news 


‘‘ That the cruel King of Judea was dead ! 
I can think how Joseph came in and said, 
‘ We can now go home;’ and how Mary spoke then, 
‘ We must wait till the angel comes again.’ 


** And here, mamma,’I am all in the dark: 
I’ve read through Matthew, and Luke, and Mark, 
To find how old the Baby was when 
They carried him back to Judea again. 


‘‘ They ought to have known we'd like to know 
Were he grown a boy and eager to go, 
Or a baby still; but there isn’t a word, 
And of course nobody has ever heard. 


‘* Did they start alone? or did they plan 
To wait and go in a caravan? 
For hundreds and bundreds of exile Jews 
Must have started home when they heard the news. 


‘* Were they camped with their camels saad some 
stream 
When the angel came again int a dream? 
Do you think the warning was all for them, 
And the rest went on to Jerusalem? 


‘* Did Mary’s neighbors in Nazareth know? 
Do you think, mamma, they thought it was so? 
How could they believe so wild a thing— 
The carpenter’s little boy a king!’’ 


Swift comes a shadow across her brow: 

‘* For, mamma, you know it would be so now,”’ 
Says this realistic little maid, 
Questioning me in the fire-lit shade. 


I sigh to myself; but, ‘‘ Darling,” I say, : 
‘‘ Be happy to-morrow, on Christmas day, 

That we live in the time of the written Word, 

And know, for sure, that Christ is the Lord.”’ 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO IN THE 
SOUTH. 
By HOWELL Coss. 
I. 
HE courtry has spoken decisively by the ballot. 
The protracted excitement and intense anxiety 
incident to the election of 1876 will not be repeated. 
We all can and do rejoice at this result. Business is 
quietly resumed. The Republican can eat his Thanks- 
giving turkey rejoicing that Garfield is elected and the 
country has quiet. The Democrat must rejoice that 
we have present quiet, and the pledge of the Repub- 
lican party that peace, plenty and prosperity shall not 
be disturbed the next four years by any reactionary — 
political legislation for party purposes. 

The time seems auspicious to consider the future of 
the negro in this country —especially in the South. 
Just now the Northern mind will be occupied with the 
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wants of the South, as you are pleased to term this 
negro question in a recent editorial written on the eve 
of the late election. Will you consider what I say be- 
fore forming and acting upon your opinion as to the 
pressing needs of the South? I hope so for our com- 
mon good—more especially the good of the negro. 

I think all will admit the voice of the. country as 
uttered in the late election has no uncertain sound in 
one particular—‘‘ Leave well enough alone.” What- 
ever other sounds are blended with it, this deep under- 
tone is unmistakable. Peace at home and abroad, 
prosperity present and prospective, prompted this 
utterance. And it was the pledge of the Republican 
party not to disturb the causes which led to this pros- 
perity which secured it power for the next four years. 
Other causes doubtless operated upon the public mind, 
but all will admit that this was the decisive cause 
which induced Mr. Garfield’s election—especially in 
New York. The business interests of the whole coun- 
try demanded quiet. The Republican party pledged 
itself to a sound financial policy, to domestic tran- 
quillity, and to abstinence from all disturbing political 
legislation for party ends. 

In the light of its past history the Republican party 
has assumed no more grave responsibility to the coun- 
try than that involved in its policy for the next four 
years touching the future of the negro in the South. 
From a Southern standpoint the voice of the country 
on this question is unmistakable. The business in- 
terests of the whole country demand quiet throughout 
the land. Four years of quiet under the administration 
of President Hayes was the result of rest from parti- 
san political legislation—legislation especially directed 
toward the South. This four years’ rest from political 
intermeddling between the white and black man of 
the South, together with continuous abundant harvests 
throughout the land, has brought the whole country 
to the high road of returning prosperity. Disturb the 
industrial interests of the South by a repetition of the 
political legislation incident to the late reconstruction 
days, or kindred legislation for similar ends, and you 
will check the returning prosperity of that section. 
The shock will inevitably react upon the East and 
West. And there cannot be conceived a more potent 
cause—single cause—to bring about a repetition of the 
ruinous financial panic of 1873. 

The country has condoned the blunders of the Re- 
publican party—among them the political legislation 
touching the negro incident to the passions, uncer- 
tainty and perplexity of the days of emerging from 
war. The renewed lease of power to that party has 
been secured by small majorities in many of the North- 
ern States—majorities which may easily be made mi- 
norities by any unwise use of power. These close 
States of the North will hold the Republican party to 
a strict and faithful compliance with its pledge to the 
country not to disturb the peace and growing good 
will between the sections of the Union, so needful to 
the harmony and prosperity of the whole country. 

Thus understanding the late election, I see no spe- 
cial cause for alarm to the South. If it portends evil 
at all it is to the whole Union, and the South in com- 

mon only with other sections of the country. I accept 
the result, therefore, with the firm conviction that Mr. 
.Garfield’s administration will be memorable in the 
annals of our country for a wise change of policy of 
the Republican party toward the South. This is a 
golden opportunity to that party to atone for past 
blunders which the country has condoned. President 
Hayes confronted a Democratic Senate and House. 
However well inclined he may have been, his position 
subjects him to the criticism that other policy was not 
open to him. Mr. Garfield will, however, begin hjs 
administration with the House certainly Republican, 
and possibly the Senate. Hence the golden opportu- 
nity to demonstrate the sincerity of Mr. Hayes, and 
that the pacific policy of his administration represent- 
ed the spirit of the Republican party. I believe Mr. 
Hayes was sincere, and I trust he represented the con- 
trolling sentiment of his party. And until the con- 
trary is proven by its futiire conduct toward the South 
I cannot believe that the Republican party will, by an 
abuse of the power now given, prove suicidal to its 
own future, treacherous to its pledge to the country, 
and ruinous to every interest of all sections of the 
. Uniopv. We have had a period of passion, followed by 
a spasm of gush. Now the sober second thought of 
the interests of trade prevails. This will abide. 

The future of the vegro in the South, however, is 
too momentous a question to be decided by simple con- 
sideration of either the passing business interests of the 
country or the temporary power of any political party. 
The question of the negro in our midst involves our 
industrial and political future, and these should be con- 
sidered in dealing with him. But there are deeper con- 
siderations and higher obligations involved in his pres- 
ence here than the mere use of the negro for industrial 
or political advantage. These are only incident to the 
higher duty to aid him in the full development of 
hig latent manhood. The sudden emancipation and 


subsequent enfranchisement of the negro imposed a 
difficult duty upon the South. Mark my words—upon 
the South. For upon the South primarily rests the 
responsibility of solving the problem imposed by the 
changed condition of 4,000,000 negroes—a problem 
involving every interest of the South, social, indus- 
trial, moral and political; a problem not of theory or 
speculation, but a vital fact. The solemn fact which 
the South has to face and handle is 4,000,000 slaves 
freed in her midst in a moment—4,000,000 freedmen in 
one mad moment made citizens and voters—only one 
condition unchanged—ignorant, wofully ignorant and 
depraved. 

The primary duty of the South to the negro, and duty 
of the North to the South in her effort to discharge her 
obligation to the negro in her midst I will discuss in 
another communication. This is already too long. 

ATHENS, Ga., Nov. 6, 1880. 


THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
THE SILENCE OF GOD. 
By THE REV. J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 

‘Unto thee will Iery,O Lord, my rock; be not silent to 
me.’—Ps., xxviii., 1. 

HE child craves a word from his father. The tone 

of the prayer suggests a delayed reply. It is a 

child’s protest. The rest of the verse is burdened 

with solicitude: “lest if thou be silent to me, I be- 
come like them that go down ‘tuto the pit.” 

There is something strange and unaccountable in the 
divine silence. Because of it some men say, ‘‘ There 
is no God”; others, ‘‘ Why should he ever notice so 
small a speck in his universe as man?” Others, seeing 
wrong go unrebuked, declare that ‘‘ God is indifferent 
to moral distinctions. He is a great force, physical 
and intellectual, but cares not for right or wrong;” 
while others see in his silence his patience and 
serenity. 

God is indeed patient and serene. He hides his 
way of working. He foresees the end from the begin- 
ning, and works out wondrous results, filling the 
hearts of men first with problems, and then with 
praise. Joseph dies, and a new king comes who ig- 
nores Joseph, the dynasty he controlled and the peo- 
ple he represented. Then come in quick succession, 
oppression, Moses, murder, Midian, deliverance, a 
kingdom—then the Babe of Bethlehem. From the 
babe Moses to the babe Jesus was a period of fourteen 
and a half centuries. God saw the Child in the man- 
ger when he rocked the child to sleep in the ark of 
bulrushes. God was silent as to his purpose, but 
wrought it out. People murmured, but God was 
silent. Moses, God’s servant, complained at the slow- 
ness and the hardness of the intervening life between 
Zoan and Zion—but God was silent. He needs no ex- 
planations or apologies. 

And in our times he is silent. He gives us no 
prophecies. - The prosperity of America in 1880 was 
foreseen by few in 1860. Twenty years ago it did not 
look much like freedom and peace, unity and prosper- 
ity such as we now enjoy. God foresaw it all, and 
was silent; but, while he was silent, wrought on. 

To most men God is silent in nature. They do not 
hear his voice in the song of bird, the war of 
ocean, or the voice of the thunder. To most 
men he is silent in the depths of their own 
spirit. They were made in the image of God 
indeed, but that image now is like a fingered and 
spotted and marred daguerreotype. To most men God 
is silent even in his own word. It ‘is to them an un- 
strung harp. They ask a thousand curious questions, 
and find no reply to them in the Book; and they say, 
‘‘ God is silent,” or, ‘‘ There is no God.” To multi- 
tudes of men who study nature by the aid of human 
science, God is silent even in the depths and heights they 
explore. According to their thought, he shuts himself 
up in theinfinities, creates protoplasms and bioplasms, 
and leaves them to work themselves out in endless 
evolutions. Then, why not say that ‘‘ God is dead”? 
When men take all love out of God’s heart, and all 
special providences out of God’s administration, and all 
particular thoughts of grace and good-will out of his 
dealings with men, the next thing to do is to bury 
this huge shadow of a useless something in a great 
grave, and then level the grave down, and write over 
it in flowers that will fade with the frost: Nothingness. 

Now, I want to say that God’s silence is only man’s 
deafness. God is not silent. He is not silent in nature. 
(Ps. xix., 1; Ps. cxlviii.; Rom. i., 19, 20.) He is not si- 
lent in the soul of man. He made man to hear his own 
voice. Man may call it ‘‘ superstition,” but it is God’s 
voice. He may call it ‘‘ weakness,” or ‘‘morbid con- 
science,” but it is God’s voice. He who calls God si- 
lent is himself deaf and deceived. God is not silent in 
his providential administration of human affairs. Out 
of the Babel of man’s convictions and doubts and ob- 
servations, he may hear words concerning ‘‘ justice,” 
patience,” ‘‘holiness,” ‘‘duty,” invitation,” 
‘‘promise.” A few submissive, calm, righteous souls 


saw 1880 even in 1860, as Simeon in the olden times 
foresaw the ‘‘ Consolation of Israel.” God is not si- 
lent in his Word. There he speaks (and those who 
have ears can hear) concerning his own character and 
law; concerning sin and redemption ; concerning par- 
don and purity and heaven. Nor is God silent todhe 
obedient and listening soul. ‘‘ He that doeth my will 
shall know of the doctrine.” Love turns all the uni- 
verse into a whispering gallery. Dead stone walls 
speak to a loving heart. How pure and sweet a thing 
is the pure love of the sexes for each other! To the 
lover nature is full of suggestions concerning his be- 
loved; the light is brighter because of her; the fragrance 
of flowers richer, the sunrise more glorious; all beauti- 
ful things are doubly beautiful because of the worthy 
heart that is the center of his life. Thus, by a higher 
inspiration, the world receives a new significance be- 


cause of the soul’s love for God, and the personal con- — 


sciousness of God’s love. These give tone, light, 
strength, depth and force to his life. Flowers are 
sweeter because God made them. Every leaf is to him 
asermon. God speaks to him perpetually; and above 
the din and roar and confusion of human life he hears 
the sweet assurance from his Father, ‘‘I love thee, 
my child.” He spells out words of love in the very 
stars of heaven, and in these new combinations for- 
gets the old mythological adjustments. His constella- 
tions are of cross and anchor, of robe and throne and. 
crown, and he sees in the skies above him the face of 
his Beloved, and, hearing him speak, replies: ‘*‘ My 
Beloved is mine, and I am his.” (Solomon’s Song, 
ii., 16.) 

God is never silent to the sincere, devout, patient. 
obedient and trustful heart. 


HOW AMERICAN MANUFACTURES 
ARE FOSTERED. 
By THomas G. SHEARMAN., 


TN a former article we showed that the fostering 


hand of government had been laid upon American ~ 


shipping and commerce, with such effect as to ruin the 
first and cripple the second. But as some who read 
this article will not have read the other, we will 
partly repeat it and partly give some fresh facts in 
the same direction, before taking up the subject of 
manufactures. 

I. Before the present high protective tariff was 
adopted, in 1860, seven-tenths of all our exports and 
imports were carried in American ships. 
two-tenths were thus carried: all the rest went in for- 
eign vessels. Our shipping interest in 1860 was larger, 
in proportion to our population, than that of Great 
Britain. Our population is now one-half larger; but 
our shipping is fully one-quarter smaller. The num- 
ber of our ships was rapidly increasing; it is now rap- 
idly diminishing. Even in the last year, which was 


deemed so prosperous, our shipping fell off by 138,000 ~ 


tons. 

II. Our commerce, under the twenty per cent. tariff 
of 1860, was advancing at such a rate that, if it had 
been left alone, it would now be $500,000,000 a year 
larger than that of England. It has been ‘‘ fostered ” 
by a fifty per cent. tariff, until now it is $2,000,000,000 
a year Jess than England’s. If our commerce had in 


creased at the same rate from 1859 to 1879, under high 


duties, as it did from 1849 to 1859 under low duties, it 
would have reached $72 for every person in the coun- 
try. It reached, in fact, only $25.20. The whole 
amount in 1879 would have been $4,000,000,000. It 
was, in fact, only $1,200,000,000. Thus we have lost 
two-thirds of the commerce which we might have had. 

III. But since we are constantly told that manufac- 
tures cannot exist without protection, surely all this 
loss must have been made up by them. And the figures 
of the census do seem, at first sight, to indicate that 
manufactures have grown faster since duties were 
raised than before. The figures for 1880 are not yet 
published ; but those for 1870 show that the “‘ value ” 
of manufactured goods increased 108 per cent. in ten 
years of protection, from 1860 to 1870, and only eighty- 
five per cent. inten years of low duties, from 1850 to 
1860. But, alas! it turns out that all this apparent 
advantage consists in merely marking up prices, and 
that the real increase in the quantity of manufactures, 
under the most rabid protection ever known, was only 
Jjifty-two per cent., while the increase of the same under 


low duties for the same period was over eighty per 


cent. (See 16 American Cyclopedia, 133.) 

Everybody has heard of the country merchant who 
made himself $10,000 richer on New Year’s eve, by 
marking up the prices of his stock. That is the way, 
and the only way, in which protection increases our 
manufactures. 


To sum up, ‘* the fostering hand of protection” has | 


cost the United States one-half of its shipping, one- 
half or two-thirds of its commerce and one-fifth of itg 
manufactures. For, if we had gone on under a low 
tariff, such as we had in 1860, we should now have had 


In 1880 only 
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twice the amount of shipping, twice or three times the 
amount of commerce, and one-quarter more annual 
production in manufactures. Of the enormous loss 
incurred by agriculture we have made no account. 

‘For the sake of bringing this about, we pay more by 
one-half for everything that we wear, and for every 
railroad on which we travel, than we should do but 
for protection.” 

IV. Now, the current impression is very different 
from this. The daily papers abound with statements 
of the tremendous inroads which our manufactures 
are making in foreign markets. It is asserted that 
our cotton goods are driving out British manufactures 
abroad, and that our cutlery is selling in Sheffield itself 
more freely than the Sheffield make. What are the 
facts, as shown by the United States official report for 
1879? Our exports of cotton goods in 1879 were only 
$10,850,000, and were actually Jess by over $100,000 
than in 1860. The exports of cotton goods from Eng- 
land in 1879 were $60,000,000 more than in 1860. The 
mere increase of the annual rate of exports from Eng- 
land was nearly six times as great as the whole of our 
exports. As to cutlery, the whole of our exports to 
all the world in 1879 was only $65,000 (about enough 
for one Sheffield store’; while our imports, mostly 
from England, were $1,170,000. These are facts ; the 
other stories are fancies. 


THE TEMPERANCE AMENDMENT IN 
KANSAS. 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


T is generally known that the people of Kansas 
have had before them for some months an amend- 
ment to the State Constitution, ‘‘ prohibiting the man- 
ufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors.”’ The vote 
has just been taken, and has resulted in the adoption of 
the measure by some 30,000 majority. 

Kansas has always been a strong temperance State. 
Her present law, when first passed, was one of the 
best. It was a ‘*‘ local option law,” but the ‘‘ option” 
was all one way. No licenses could be obtained, ex- 
cept on a petition from a majority of the citizens in 
the township or ward, male and female, above tweunty- 
one years of age. As you may judge, very few licenses 
were obtained. But before the law had_- been fairly 
tried, an amendment was added ‘‘ excepting cities of 
the first and second class from the provisions of the 
act.”” Theresult was, the country places and smaller 
towns had prohibition, some of the cities had a con- 
tinual flow of whisky, and others had continual strife 
and fluctuation. ; 

Two years ago, however, St. John proposed to en- 
graft the principle of prohibition on the Constitution, 
and so make it permanent and uniform. The Legisla- 
ture, by the requisite two-thirds majority, voted to 
submit the proposition to the people. The temperance 
people at once organized for the canvass, and the 
liquor interest prepared toresist. The opposition has 
been varied and unique. They first called a conven- 
tion in the name of liberty, and organized what they 
called ‘*‘ The Citizens’ Grand Protective Union.” This 
*‘Union” issued a ‘‘proclamation” which would have 
done honor to William Tell. When it was found, 
however, that the ‘ citizens” aforesaid numbered only 
125 all told, and 117 of these were liquor-dealers, and 
that the protection they clamored for was for their 
own business, the moral effect of the proclamation 
was seriously impaired. 

The next step was to engage papers and speakers 
to oppose the amendment in the interest of temper- 
ance, and so produce division in the temperance ranks. 
It was claimed that the amendment abrogated all 
license laws and all the restrictions they contained, 
and left the traffic free. It was simply a declaration, 
with no legal provisions and no pena'ties. But the 
best legal authorities of the State affirmed, that while 
it forbade all licensing of the traffic, it left the penal- 
ties against illegal selling as before, and all selling 
would then be illegal. 

The next movement was to defeat the renomination 
of Governor St. John, and so demoralize the temper- 
ance forces. It was whispered that if St. John were 
renominated a large element would bolt the Repub- 
lican ticket. The Republican leaders took the alarm, 
and scores of their papers which had been warm in 
their support of the Governor up to that time began 
all at once to calf in question the wisdom of his re- 
nomination. 

Most of the party managers, many of the party pa- 
pers, and the manipulators of primaries were against 
him. The party machinery was against him, and they 
were sure of success. But they overlooked one thing: 
the conscience of the people which was now fully 
awake. When the State Convention came together, 
therefore, St. John was nominated on the first ballot, 
almost by acclamation. 

- There was no more open opposition to the amend- 
ment. Secret circulars were scattered about, suited 


to different classes, and personal appeals were made’ 
but the success of the movement was conceded. It 
was only a question of the size of the majority. This 
majority would have been much larger but for the 
complication of local and personal politics in many 
places. The Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
took an earnest and active part in the canvass and at 
the polls. On election day, in many places, the ladies 
held prayer-meetings during the day; at some they 
established headquarters and served coffee to the 
voters; and at a few, they went themselves to the 
voting places and pleaded for the success of the cause 
they had so much at heart. At one place a saloon- 
Keeper piteously asked a lady ‘‘if she would take the 
bread out of his children’s mouths?” ‘‘You have 
taken the bread out of my children’s mouths these 
many years, and it is time for a change.”” He madeno 
reply, but went home without even voting himself. 

The amendment, of course, simply abrogates the 
laws which legalize the traffic. The penalties against 
illegal selling remain. These have been sufficient to 
prevent selling in towns where no licenses were 
granted, andto prevent illegal selling in most other 
towns. We expect they will be sufficient to break up 
the traffic except in two or three places. Besides this, 
the vote which carried the amendment has probably 
elected a Legislature which will adopt all needed 
measures to carry out the Constitution. 

Thus gradually Kansas is justifying the motto of her 
State seal: ‘‘ Ad Astra per Aspera”;: ‘** Through 
Storms to the Stars.” R. CORDLEY. 


THE JUDENGASSE GATES. 
A STORY FOR CHRISTMAS. 
By ELior McCorMIcK. 


T wanted half an hour to sundown—the sundown 
of Christmas eve—and Harry Marvin stood look- 
ing over the old bridge that crosses the river Main at 
Frankfort, at the reflection of the golden clouds in the 
sluggish waters below. Side by side with Harry stood 
the statue of the Emperor Charlemagne; not far up the 
river was the shallow place where the Franks had 
forded the stream eleven centuries before; on the 
bank opposite, where their pursuers the Saxons had 
encamped, now lay the little suburb of Sachsenhausen; 
and on the opposite shore, at Harry’s left, stretched the 
city, above which the Domkirche towered like a grim 
old sentinel. 

In the six months that he had been in Frankfort 
Harry had seen all these things a hundred times. They 
were as familiar to him as Trinity Church or the East 
River Bridge in New York, and usually he thought 
little about them; but just now they reminded him of 
his loneliness and of his distance from the home in 
America from which he had been separated for so 
long a time. How long would it be before he 
should see it again? When could he ever learn 
to speak German like the Heidenhoffs with whom he 
was living? Would the time ever come when he would 
not use a masculine article with a feminine noun or when 
he would not substitute the dative for the accusative 
case? To think of the elegant time they were having 
at home, and of the solitary, lonesome Christmas he 
must spend with his teacher's family, made him almost 
sick. To be sure Herr and Frau Heidenhoff were very 
kind, but they were not father and mother; and the 
little Heidenhoffs, with their precise language and 
formal ways, were very unlike Harry’s lively brothers 
and sisters. He had bought them some little presents 
which would be on the Christmas tree to-night, and he 
knew just how they would come up to him afterward 
and say stiffly, ‘‘Wir Danken sie, Herr Heinrich.” 
He would get some presents, he supposed: but how 
could he enjoy them all by himself? There were 
one or two English and American boys studying in 
Frankfort whom he knew, but they had all gone off 
for the holidays—one to England, another to Geneva, 
a third to Paris—and only Harry was left to keep the 
festival alone. It was a pretty hard case, ani I am 
not sure that one or two tears did not glisten in 
Harry’s eyes as he leaned over the old stone parapet 
and watched a raft that was passing siowly underneath 
the bridge. 

‘*Will you please tell me if it is near sundown?” 
said a small voice near Harry’s ear. 

Harry turned quickly and looked down. It was a 
little girl that had spoken to him—not a pale faced, 
flaxen-headed child like the little Heidenhoffs, but one 
whose glossy dark hair, large black eyes, rich com- 
plexion and prominent nose, told Harry as plain as 
words could speak, that she was a daughter of Sarah, 
and Rebekah, and Rachel—a little Jewess. On her arm 
she carried a large covered basket, which, with a long, 
tired sigh, she rested against the base of Charlemagne’s 
statue. 

‘““Why, yes,” said Harry compassionately, ‘‘it is 
pretty near sundown. Have you got to be home by 
then?”’ 


The little girl looked up distressfully and raised 
again the heavy basket. 

‘IT live in the Judengasse,” she said, ‘‘and you 
know-the gates close at sunset. If I am not there then 
I must stay out all night.” . 

gates!” repeated Harry wonderingly—“ of 
your house?” | 

‘* Why, no; the gates of the Judengasse. I am late 
now, and the basket is so heavy I cannot walk fast.” 

W hatin the world did she mean? Harry now recollect- 
ed that once upon a time there had been gates to the 
Judengasse which were locked every night and over 
Sunday to keep the Jews wholived there from ventur- 
ing inthe other part of the town. But that was a 
hundred years ago. Napoleon the First had battered 
down the gates with his great guns, and to-day the 
Judengasse was as wide and open as apy street in 
Frankfort, with only the old houses on one side of the 
way to show how both sides had formerly been built. 
He could not understand it at all, but he was too polite 
to contradict; and besides the little girl was now cry- 
ing, and the first thing to do was to quiet and console 


her. 
‘* Oh, come,” he said, ‘‘ don’t cry; I’Jl help you with 


the basket.” 

‘* But you are a Christian ’’—timidly. 

Harry blushed. 

‘*Of course Iam,” he said; ‘ that is, I never joined 
the church, but I hope I’m enough of a Christian to 
help a person with a load. Here, give me the basket ; 
I'll carry it for you. I don’t much believe that about 


the gates, but-——” 


Harry stopped short. He had now turned around, 
and his eyes were directed toward the city. But was 
it the city? Below the bridge, where only a minute 
before he had been watching the busy quays, was a 
grass-grown and muddy shore stretching up to the 
foot of a high, battlemented wall. Through the wall 
at the end of the bridge a gate seemed to open into the 
streets beyond. There had been no wall there before. 
Indeed, Harry was quite sure from all he had read and 
heard that there had been no wall around Frankfort 
for a great many years. The only familiar objects 
were the bridge on which they stood—that at least had 
not changed—and the Domkirche tower. The sight 
of the tower left him no doubt that the city was still 
Frankfort. He looked down at his little companion, 
but could not see that she showed any surprise. Cer- 
tainly if she didn’t he would not. Perhaps she was 
right after all about the Judengasse gates. 

**Come along,’’ he said kindly, and led the way, 
not without some doubts and fears, across the bridge 
and through the gate into the city that had become so 
suddenly strange. | 

And yet it was not altogether strange. Here was a 
row of old houses which Harry had passed that after- 
noon on his way to the bridge; though,as all the houses 
were now equally old and built pretty much on the 
same pattern, it was hard to identify any of them. 
Looking down one street, he could still see the Dom- 
kirche, and down another he caught a glimpse of the | 
Romer, where he was quite at home and the sight of 
which convinced bim that hehad not altogether lost his 
wits. There were Christmas booths too along the street, 
as there had been an hour before, which were gay with 
evergreens and trinkets, and crowded with people 
buying their gifts. Among the people, though, 
there was not a famillar face, and for that matter nota 
familiar dress. The men were curiously gotten up in 
short clothes, and looked as if they had stepped out of 
the pictures in the great hall of the Rémer, while the 
women’s dresses were oddly like those worn by the 


*peasaats in some of the little country villages which 


Harry had visited. Very likely Harry, in his ulster, 


long trousers, and bicycle cap, appeared quite as singu- 


lar tothem. But of this he did not think, and won- 
dred why they should look at him so hard. 

The little girl meanwhile had been leading him to 
the right, and in the distance the dark and narrow 
street could be seen to open into a wide platz. 

‘* Yonder is the Judenmarkt,” said the little girl, 
‘*and just beyond are the gates. Shall we have time 
to reach them? Ought we not to make haste?” 

Harry looked up at the sky. The street was so nar- 
row, and the overhanging houses so shut out the view, 
that he could gain very little idea of where the sun 
might be. 

‘¢ Oh, I guess we’ll have time,” he said, quickening, 
however, his own steps; ‘‘ it isn’t far, is it?” 

‘‘ Tt isn’t far, but there wiil be bad boys in the platz 
to throw things at us if we are not there in time. 
And if we are shut out——”’ 

The child’s timidity began to be infectious. 
voice trembled a little as he said: ‘‘ Well?” 

‘‘ They killed aJew last week,” she said below her 
breath, ‘‘ who was shut out. Oh! do let us hurry.” 

‘sWhat a disgraceful thing!” exclaimed Harry in- 
dignantly. ‘‘I guess they wouldn’t’ hurt you though 
if I was with you.” 

‘*It would be worse for you than for me,” she said, 
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shuddering; ‘“‘a Christian may have nothing to do 
with a Jew. Don’t you see how they are looking at 
you?” 

That then was why they were gazing at him. Harry 
had not before remarked their angry looks, but now, as 
they neared the Jewish quarter and encountered a 
rougher class of people, he could not fail to notice 
them. 

‘sHad we better run?” he asked. 

The little girl shook her head. As the danger ap- 
proached they seemed to have changed places, and it 
was she who had the courage. Her black eyes flashed, 
the color burned deeply on her cheek and her lips were 
firmly pressed together. 


‘¢They are dogs,” she whispered—‘‘ dogs of Chris- | 


tians! If we run they will give chase.” 

‘¢ But the gates are shutting!” he cried. 

They had reached the Judenmarkt, and his quick 
eye, looking across the open square, had detected the 
slow motion of the ponderous bars. In another 
minute they would be tight shut. 

‘¢Then ran,” she cried, starting off so fleetly that 
Harry, laden with the basket, could not begin to keep 

‘up. Missiles began to fly around them, and hoarse 
voices from behind told them that the chase had be- 
gun. The gate was still a nundred yards away, 
and the little girl was nearer to it than he. 
Would she desert him? Harry wondered. Could 
he ever make the distance? .Second by second he 
could see the great doors swinging nearer together. 
Ah! what had stopped them? and what had become 
of the little Jewess? A quick spurt brought him to 
the gates. They were not yet shut, and in the opening, 
holding them apart with her small hands and glaring 
at the angry gate-keeper, was his small friend. 

‘‘He dared not shut them,” she cried, slipping 
through, herself, closely followed by Harry, while the 
gates closed behind them with an angry snap, ‘‘and 
kill me here in the Judengasse. My people would have 
killed him. Welcome to the Judengasse. Herr Chris- 
tian. But I am so sorry”—the angry light died out of 
her eyes, the flush faded from her cheek and the soft 
childish tone came back to her voice—‘‘ you must stay 
not only over to-night, but-over to-morrow, for that is 
your Christmas, and the gates will be stut.” 

Here was aplight indeed! The events of the last 
ten minutes had moved so rapidly that Harry had not 
had time to think of their strangeness or to consider 
where he was going. Nowthat he was brought toa 
standstill, so to speak, it struck him as being all very 
odd and extremely bewildering. If he did not come 
home what would the Heidenhoffs think? But were 
there any Heidenhofts? Had he alone been carried 
back to the time when Frankfort had a wall and the 
Judengasse had gates, or were the Heidenhoffs erjoy- 
ing in their home the same extraordinary change ? 
The more Harry thought about it the more puzzling it 
seemed. After a few moments he sensibly concluded 
the best thing to do was to do nothing. He could not 
get ouit—that was certain—and as for the Heidenhoffs, 
they must take care of themselves. So he looked 
rather helplessly toward the little girl, and waited to 
hear what she might say. 

“Tf you will go home with me,” she went on rather 
timidly, ‘‘the grandfather will be glad to welcome 
you—that is, if you do not mind staying with Jews.” 

‘‘Oh, I don’t mind being with Jews,” said Harry, 
frankly, ‘‘and I’m very much obliged to you, for I don’t 
know where else I could go. Only you haven’t told 
me your name yet. Mine is Harry Marvin, and I live 
in New York.” 

‘“‘Tam Naomi Rothschild,” said the little maiden, 
and I live with my graxdfather.” 
“Ts he an old man?” 

‘* He is very old and very wise. He is a Rabbi.” 

‘* And have you always lived with him?” 

‘¢ Ever since my father and mother died.” 

‘¢ And always here?” 

‘¢ Always in the one house,”’ she said. 
lived in it for generations.” 

Harry shivered, though he was not cold. Whata 
narrow, shut-in life it must have been! It was a very 
narrow street, with high gabled and balconied houses 
on both sides, and so extremely dirty and ill-smelling 
that Harry began to find the prospect of spending a 
day and two nights in thé place not very iuviting. On 
the ground floor the houses seemed to be mostly old 
clothes shops. At the top there was so little space 
between them tbat two people might easily shake 
hands across the street. Even at noonday there could 
- not be much sunlight; now, though the sun had set 
onty five minutes, it was quite dark. How could one live 


‘We have 


and grow in such a stifling place? And then to be locked 


in like convicts in a prison, and to run the risk of being 
killed if one went out—this was the most horrible of 
all. Harry did not wonder that Naomi had called the 
people Christian dogs. The thought of it all made him 
blush for his religion. The only consolation which he 
had was in thinking that in America such things could 


not be done. By this time though the increasing 
weight upon his arm turned the current of Harry's s 
thoughts. 

‘* And you haven’t told me either,” he said, ‘‘ what 
is in the basket.” 

Naomi’s .eyes opened mysteriously. 

‘*Can’t you guess?”’ she asked. 

Harry thought for a moment. 

‘¢Well,”’ he said slowly, ‘‘if it was anybody else but 
you, and things weren’t so tremendously mixed up, I 
should say it might be Christmas presents.” 

Naomi laughed gleefully. 

‘¢That’s it!” she cried, ‘‘it is Christmas presents— 
only you mustn’t tell.” 

Harry looked at her in great surprise. 

‘‘¢But you are Jews,” he stammered; ‘‘ you don’t 
keep Christmas.” 

‘*No, we don’t keep Christmas; but I like to give 
things to the poor people I know, and grandfather 
doesn’t mind. He says it’s a good thing to remember 
the sick and the poor one day in the year, and we 
might as well do it on the Weihnacht as any other time. 
We shall go to-night—he and I—and you may go too.” 

But don’t you get anything yourself 

‘‘T do not want anything,” said Naomi, simply. We 
are not poor. Besides, it is more pleasant to give 
things than to get them.” 

Harry recollected with a little thrill how the Lord 
had said: ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
After all there might not be such a wide difference be- 
tween Naomi’s gospel and his own. 

‘‘T guess you must be pretty tired,’ the little girl 
went on, ‘* because there’s a good many things in 
there. There’s stuff for a dress for Frau Weil, and 
some jars of compot for Frau Steinberg, and a bottle 
of old Hocheimer for Herr Lazarus, who is old and 
has the palsy; and then there are toys for the children, 
which I got from Hans Brenner, the carver in Sachsen- 
hausen, and for little Gottfried Krause, who is so lame 
that he will never walk, there is——” 

Well?” said Harry invitingly. 

‘“‘ There is 2 little cross with your Christ on it. You 
will not think it strange,” she went on hurriedly, 
‘‘but Gottfried is a Christian—a Catholic Christian— 
whom Frau Kaldenberg found one cold day in the 
Judenmarket near frozen to death, and brought to her 
home. The other day when I went in he was trying 
to carve the crucifix out of a piece of wood; but 
he could not make it right, and after a while he be- 
came tired and had to give itup. He is so patient 
and good we all love him, but when he could not make 
the cross the tears came in his eyes, and I thought then 
it would be nice to get him one from Hans Brenner. It 
will be something, you know, to remind him of his 
religion.” 

Harry listened in astonishment, feeling himself re- 
proved by the little Jewess’s example. 

‘‘T declare,” he said, wonderingly, to himself, ‘if 
they weren’t Jews they’d be first-rate Christians.” 

‘s We are ’most home now,” Naomiadded; ‘‘ yonder 
is the house, and there is the grandfather looking 
for me from the balcony.” 

It was one of the quaintly carved, many-balconied 
old houses which Harry had noticed on his previous 
visits to the Judengasse, and which had then been 
pointed out to him as the Rothschild house. On the 
first balcony, which was not far above the street, stood 
an old man with long robes and a flowing beard, who, 
when he saw them, called out anxiously, ‘ Is it thee, 
Naomi?” 

‘¢ Yea, grandfather, it is I.” 

The old man breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘¢ Praise God, child, that thou art safe. I feared 
that the gates might have been shut. But whois it 
that is with thee?” 

‘‘It is Herr Marvin, grandfather, and but for him 
I might have been killed.”’ 

‘‘ Bring him up, child! 
than welcome.”’ 

Naomi led the way through a dark passageway and 
up the short narrow stairs into a large oak-beamed 
room which opened from the balcony. The ceiling was 
low and begrimed with smoke from the open fire which 
burned at one side; the two candles gave but a dim 
light, but enough to show the heavy carved furniture, 
which was like that which Harry had seen at home in 
the museums, and the stately figure of the old Rabbi, 
whose velvet cap and long fur-trimmed robe were un- 
like anything Harry had ever seen before, unless per- 
haps in pictures. 

‘‘You are welcome my son,” the old man said, lay- 
ing his hand on Harry’s head. ‘I see that you are 
a Christian, and from your dress I judge you are a 
stranger to Frankfort.” 

Harry looked up frankly in the old man’s face. 

Yes, sir,” he said; ‘‘I am. I come from America.” 

‘‘ America!” said the Rabbi musingly. ‘I have 
heard of it. It has lately become independent, has it 


Bring him up! He is more 


not?” 


Harry was once more puzzled. 

‘* Lately?” he repeated. ‘*‘ Why, it’s been indepen. 
dent more than a hundred years. We celebrated our 
centennial three years ago.” 

The old man shook his head. 


**T must have oeen mistaken,” he said. ‘‘ But I am 


grieved that you had so rough a welcome from your — 


fellow Christians.” 

‘Well, I don’t call them Christians,” said Harry. 
‘‘ Christ didn’t teach men to do things like that.” 

‘* And what do you call a Christian?” asked the old 
man not unkindly. 

Harry blushed again. He was a good deal embar- 
rassed at the idea of interpreting Christianity to a 


Jewish Rabbi; and, besides, as he had said, he was not . 


himself a member of the church, and had he any right 
to preach to others what he did not profess? 

‘*Do not be afraid,” said the Rabbi, seeing that he 
hesitated. ‘‘I have read about your Christ. If his 
followers were like him, even the Jew might believe 
him to be the Messiah.” 

Harry nodded approvingly. 

‘‘That’s what I call a Christian,’’ he said—‘‘to be 
like Christ—to be patient and forgiving and kind, and 
to do some good in the world, and maybe die for some 
one else. That’s what he did for us, you know.” 

Naomi looked up quickly. 

‘‘That’s what you would have done for me,” she 


said. 


Harry blushed even more deeply than before. 

‘¢ Oh, I’m a poor sort of a Christian,” he said. ‘I 
guess you’re a good deal better one than I am.” 

a Christian!” gasped Naomi. 

‘‘Well, you do the things that Christ said people 
ought to do. If to visit poor and sick people, and 
take them in your houses, and nurse them and be good 
and kind one to another isn’t being a Christian, I don’t 
know what is.”’ 

Naomi shook her head. 

‘*That isn’t what the Christians in Frankfort be- 
lieve,” she said positively; ‘‘ they think that to go to 
their churches and say their prayers and hunt the 
Jews is to be a Christian.” 

‘¢ Oh, well, they don’t know any better,” said Harry 
compassionately. ‘‘In my country a Jewis as good 
as anybody else. Why, not long ago a Christian 
church somewhere out West burned down, and the 
Jewish Rabbi invited the people to worship in his 
synagogue until the church should be rebuilt. Now, 
that’s what I call Christianity.” 

The old Rabbi nodded reflectively. 

‘¢It is what your Christ would have done,” he said; 
‘*but, as for me, I cannot believe that Christianity is 
anything else than what I see around me. 
of the Judengasse, I am spit upon; I may not cross 
the Romerberg, and if by chance I am shut out of this 
street at night I am hunted as you and the child were 
to-night, and perhaps killed. Until the Judengasse 
gates are taken down, and I may walk freely into the 
city, I cannot believe that the religion of the Christian 
is any better than that o1 the Jew.” 

A sudden doubt had come to Harry. Were there 
any gates, afterall? There certainly had not been yes. 
terday. He stepped forward, and in his eagerness 
laid his hand on the old man’s arm. 


‘* There were no gates here yesterday,” he exclaimed. | 


‘*T came through here myself and saw this very house. 
I am as sure of that as that I saw them this evening. 
Isn’t it worth while going down there and seeing 
whether I was mistaken then or now? You know 
I couldn’t have been right both times.” 

‘‘They were open,” suggested the old man; ‘“‘and you 
did not see them.” 

‘¢ But there were no posts,” insisted Harry. ‘Oh, 
it was all different; the street was a great deal wider, 
and there were no houses like this on the other side. 
Won’t you come down to the end of the street and see? 
It isn’t far, and perhaps——” 

Naomi had caught his enthusiasm, and was looking 
up beseechingly in her grandfaiher’s face. 

Nay, nay, child,” he said; ‘‘the Lord does not 
work miracles for us now.” 

‘*But it wouldn’t be a miracle,” urged Harry, ‘‘if they 
weren’t there and hadn’t been there for a hundred 
years ; and perhaps,” he went on softly, ‘ifthe gates 
were not there and you could go out, you would be- 
lieve after all in Christ, or at any rate you would 
believe in the Christians. Come, Herr Rothschild; 
you will be going out at any rate to give the presents; 
let us go first and see if the gates are still there.” 

The old man smiled indulgently. 

‘“‘T will go to please you,” he said, “but the gifts 
we will deliver when we come back—if you are still 
with us then, Herr Marvin.” | 

‘‘ But why should he not be with us?” asked the 
little girl anxiously. 

The old Rabbi looked at them half sadly, 
can tell what will happen?” he said. 2a 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t go away,” said Harry, confidently, 
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‘even if the gates were open, until I had seen you 
give the presents. I’m very curious to see little Gott- 
fried. Shall we go now, Herr Rothschild?” 

The old man did not answer, but moved toward the 
door, while Harry, with a strange feeling that some- 
thing might be going to happen, went before him 
down the narrow staircase into the street, Naomi 
bringing up the rear. 

‘¢ It is dark and cold,’’ said the little maid, shivering 
as she laid her hand in Harry’s warm grasp. 

‘‘ But it is growing lighter,” cried Harry, wondering 
himself at the strange glow, like the dawning of anew 
day, that was beginning to illuminate the street. At 
the same time the houses on the other side seemed 
to be fading, as a dissolving view fades away, 
into the buildings which Harry had seen there the 
day before. He peered into the gloom ahead, and fan- 
cied he could see the great gates also disappearing, but 
cf this he was not so sure. 

_ ** Make haste, Naomi,” he said. ‘* Hurry up, Herr 
Rothschild, and see whether I am not right.” 

There was no answer. The little hand that lin- 
gered in Harry’s seemed fading away like the houses 
and gates. He grasped it tighter, but his fingers 
closed upon empty air. Naomi’s shape still moved on 
by his side, but there were no footfalls on the pave- 
inent. He fancied he heard her soft voice speaking, 
but the tones died away before he could quite make 
them out. He looked around with a sudden fear that 
everything was escaping him, and the shape of the 
Rabbi had stopped. The old man’s hands were raised 
as if in thanksgiving; his lips moved in prayer, though 
Harry could not hear the words; and his eyes were 
turned toward the gates, which, as Harry looked 
toward them again, were becoming only a faint out- 
line. In another moment even the outline had melted 
away; and there was nothing left to hinder their view 


‘or their passage into the open market beyond. For 


the first time the Rabbi might walk out of the quarter 
after nightfall. The Judengasse gates were gone. 

It was only for a moment that the shifting scene 
held Harry’s gaze. 

Naomi!’ he cried, ‘‘ Naomi!’ turning quickly to 
where he had last seen the dim little form. 

But it was no longer there, nor could he see that of 
the Rabbi; though the strange light still lingered, and 
out of it there seemed to come a child’s sweet voice— 
or was it only the whispering of the wind? — saying 
softly, *‘ Ade! ade!” 


What had become of them—whether they had been 
dispelled by the sound of his voice or by the bells in 
the Domkirche tower, which just then began to ring 
out—Harry could not tell. Indeed, he did not have 
opportunity to inquire very closely, for at the same 


moment the whole scene faded out of his vision, and 


without being able to explain what had occurred or 
how the transition had taken place, he found himself 
on the bridge where—was it half an hour, or a hun- 
dred years, before? —the black-eyed little Jewish 
maiden had first spoken tohim. He looked toward 
the city, and everything was as it had been before the 
little maiden came. The walls and gates and old 
houses which she had conjured up were all gone. 
The quays were restored, and there were other 
rafts coming down the river. He thought it over for 
a minute, not accounting for it at all, but feeling on the 
whole less lonesome than before, and then turned his 
steps toward home. 

‘‘But I should have liked to see the little Gott- 
fried,” he said. 


BORN INTO GODLINESS.' 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


RE our children necessarily born into sin and 
under condemnation? Must they live until they 

reach an age in which they can understand the “ fun- 
damental doctrines ’’—God, immortality, Christ, atone- 
ment, regeneration? Must they then repent of their 
previous years of godlessness and sin, and be brought 
into the kingdom by conversion through an intelligent 
acceptance of the ‘‘ way of salvation’’? I think this 
is, or until very recently has been, the usual con- 
ception. That children not only can be, but ought to 
be, born Christians; that they should grow up in the 
kingdom without ever knowing how or when they got 
there; that they should never be in the City of Destruc- 
tion, never know of the Slough of Despond, never enter 
the Wicket Gate, and never climb in some other way, 
but should be born on the road to heaven; that con- 
version should be, and eventually will be, not the usual 
and normal method of becoming Christian, but the ex- 
ceptional method for the unfortunate few—this, I 
think, is rarely conceived, and still more rarely realized 
by Christian parents at the present day. But it is the 
Scripture teaching. To suppose that all God’s flowers 


1 Sunday-schoo!l Lesson: Zachariasand Elisabeth, Luke i., 
&17. Golden Text; Luke i., 16. 7 


must grow out in the wilderness till they are ready to 
blossom, and tien be transplanted into his gardens, is 
to cast contempt on his husbandry. 

Over against this false conception I set the story of 
John the Baptist, who was ‘‘ filled with the Holy Ghost 
from his mother’s womb.” Thatis the verse I would 
have chosen for the Golden Text. He was born right 
the first time, and did not need to be born again. 
‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit ;’’ but he was born 
of the Spirit when he was bornof the flesh. Both 
births were simultaneous. He began both lives, the 
earthly and the heavenly, the temporal and the eternal, 
at the same time. Godliness was born ir him, just as 
appetite and lust and ambition were born in him. What 
has once been may be again. The least in the king- 
dom of God is greater than John the Baptist: The 
privilege of Zacharias and Elisabeth is the privilege of 
every child of God; he may claim as part of his char- 
ter right to have his children born into God’s kingdom, 
children of God from the cradle, never needing to be 
converted because they never have been perverted, 
never needing to be born again because they were 
born from above at the launching of life. If our chil- 
dren are not God’s children in their babyhood, if they 
go away for the first years of their life, and need to be 
set right when they come to their teens, the fault is 


our own; it is not theirs nor God’s. If the vine has 


been allowed to trail on the earth and twine among 
the weeds and the thistles for five years or fifteen, of 
course it must be disentangled from its low associa- 
tions before it can be started to climb on the trellis 
toward the sun; but this is the fault of the gardener, 
notof the vine. It is our business to train the vine 
heavenward from the moment the first shoot appears 
above the ground. 

Do I then deny the doctrine of conversion? Notthe 
Scriptural doctrine of conversion. That doctrine is 
simply that when a man is geing wrong he must turn 
around and begin to go right. He needs to be con- 
verted as often as he is going in the wrong direction. 
It was after Peter had been not only accepted as a dis- 
ciple, but also ordained as an apostle, that Christ said 
to him, ‘‘ When thou art converted strengthen thy 
brethren.” It was before his own followers, ap- 
parently before the twelve, including the zealous 
James and the affectionate John, that Christ set a 
little child and said, after they had been ambitiously 
debating which should be greatest in the king- 


dom of heaven, ‘‘ Except ye be converted and be- 


come as little children ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’’ No man is converted once for all. 
He needs converting—that is, turning back—as often 
as he allows himself to be turned from the right way. 
But there is not a shadow of authority in the Bible, not 
a line nora letter, to warrant the notion that children 
are necessarily born wicked, and are to grow up wick- 
ed, and then are to be converted when they come to 
years of discretion. All the teaching is the other way. 
That children should be corrupters is made by Isaiah 
one of the most terrible counts in his indictment of a 
peculiarly profligate age. That children should be 
estrayed from God from the womb is regarded by David 
a peculiar token of extraordinary depravity in his 
persecutors. On the other hand, Isaiah foresees a 
time when all the children of the devout sball be taught 
by God; and the Psalmist an epoch when the sons 
shall grow up like plants, needing no transplanting or 
grafting; and Peter declares that the Lord’s promises 
are to the believer and his children; and Christ asserts 
that the children belong of right to him; of them 
his kingdom of love and truth and purity is com- 
posed.! 

Dol deny the doctrine of regeneration? DoI strike 
from the Bible such passages as ‘“‘ We were by nature 
the children of wrath,” and such solemn and positive 
declarations as ‘‘ Except a man be born again he can- 
not see the kingdom of God?” No! I emphasize 
them. The one implies, what other Scripture abund- 
antly teaches, that mere natural growth, development 
in the realm of animal and intellectual life, will never 
make divine either the individual or the community; 
that by nature * men are not brought into either fel- 
lowship with or likeness to God; the other teaches 
that every soul must be born, not again, but from 
above, that no man is able to raise himself from the 
material and sensuous to the spiritual and divine life; 
that he must be raised by the touch and power of God’s 
Spirit; that Christian life is a new and divine life 
which God alone can give. But neither teaches that 
the spiritual life is dependent on or must wait for 
the intellectual. As the sun shines on the earth 
before the flower has put its head above the clod, so 
God’s love shines on father and mother before the 
young life has appeared; as the light gives life in the 


1 Isaiah i.,4; Psaim lviii.,3; Isaiah liv., 18; Psalm cxliv., 12; 
Acts ii., 30; Matt. xix., 4. 
oy — is, by mere natural growth. See Alfordon Ephes. 
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womb of the earth to the hidden seed, so the divine 
Light gives divine life to human nature before it has 
struggled into consciousness. The child may be, in 
the future life of Christian households children will 
be, filled with the Spirit from the mother’s womb, 
touched by the light of God before they wake to the 
wail which is the first and feeblest voice of humanity ; 
they will be born at once into the animal, the intellectu- 
al and the spiritual realm; they will grow up body, soul 
and spirit in infancy; they will be as really, though 
perhaps as feebly children of God as of man, even in 
the cradle. | 

This is the general teaching of the story of John the 
Baptist’s birth; but it teaches more. It not only sug- 
gests the parental privilege, it suggests how we pai- 
ents may enter intoour privilege in this respect. 

1. Zacharias and Elisabeth were people of exempla- 
ry life and practical piety. They were “righteous 
before God,” thatis, in his sight who trieth the hearts, 
therefore in their inmost motive, secret aspiration, 
unconfessed and almost unconscious desire; ‘* walk- 
ing in the commandments and ordinances of the Lord;”’ 
that is, their piety was a practical one, showing itself 
in their daily walk and conversation, andit character- 
ized both sides of their life, both their relations with 
their fellow men and their spiritual life and public 
worship; in other words, they were both moral and re- 
ligious. 

You cannot bequeath to your children what you 
do not possess. You cannot be greedy and have them 
generous; or be ambitious and have them meek; orbe 
controversial and have them placable; or be false and 
have them true; or be, obstinate and self-willed, and 
have them obedient. Depravity is hereditary; but so 
is probity. It would be a strangely malignant Deity 
who should make a race such that all vices should de- 
scend and no virtues. There is just as much Scriptur- 
al authority for a doctrine of Original Piety as for a 
doctrine of Original Sin. The church has believed 
in the latter more because it has seen more of it: 
If your children have that ‘ hereditary corruption 
of nature diffused through all parts of the soul” of 
which Calvin writes you have reason to examine your- 
self and inquire whence they received their inherit- 
ance. Every child is a hand mirror; if you ste some 
ugly features in your looking-glass correct your own 
face and figure. 

2. Their child was God’s gift in answer to prayer: 
‘Thy prayer is heard; and thy wife Elisabeth shall 
bear thee a son,” said the angel. There is no event so 
sacredly solemn, none so momentous in its issues, as 
the advent of a new life into the world; and there is 
none whose sacredness is so little esteemed. The babe 
is often anticipated with impatience, bewailed as a 
calamity, submitted to as an inevitable but unfortu- 
nate intrusion, or welcomed, if at all, only as an ani- 
mated doll. The child-life germinates unblessed by 
the sweet and sacred dew of prayer; it buds and blos- 
soms in an atmosphere redeemed from selfishness too 
often only by the short-sighted love of a devoted but 
unspiritual mother. That child is filled with the 
Spirit from his mother’s womb whose parents have 
treasured up in their hearts and lives an inheritance 
of righteousness to bestow upon their heir, the pro- 
phet of whose coming has been a father’s and a. moth- 
er’s prayers, and whose advent is welcomed because it 
is a new gift from a gracious God and brings the joy 
of new self-denials to every member of the house- 
hold. 

3. The child was consecrated to God from his in- 
fancy. ‘‘He shall be great in the sight of the Lord 
and shall drink neither wine nor strong drink.” This 
is regarded by all commentators as indicating that he 
was dedicated to God by the Nazarite vow:' The 
form of public consecration of our children I am not 
here concerned to discuss. I can find no authority in 
the New Testament for infant baptism, and of course 
no direct authority against it. Baptism in the early 
church was certainly ordinarily confined to those who 
made a credible profession of their faith and was a 
symbolic expression on their part of repentance and 
the purpose to lead a new life. In baptizing infants 
the church has assumed the right to use an old cere- 
monial for a new purpose and with a new meaning. 
Whether it has such a right is a question I do not here 
consider; though personally I do not doubt that right. 
But whether the change of symbol is legitimate or not, 
the duty of that which is symbolized will not be ques- 
tioned by any one. This is a real consecration by 
the parents of the child to God; to be trained in his 
school, for his service, to do his will. We may baptize 
our children and not consecrate them; We may conse- 


1The restrictions of this vow were threefold; entire absti- 
nence from all juice of the grape and strong drink, the bair 
to be left uncut, and the person on no account to defile bim 
self for the dead. It was a species of asceticism; but differed 
materially from all monastic vows in not requiring celibaey. 
+It might be fora definite term, usually thirty days, or fer 


life. See Numb. vi., 1-21. 
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crate them and net baptize them. We may refuse the 
water and give the child; we may give the water and 
refuse the child. But the third condition of finding 
our children God’s in their youth is a genuine, sincere 
and whole-hearted consecration of them to God in 
their infancy. | 

’ The lesson of this story of a birth may then be epi- 
tomized in a single sentence: Develop in yourselves 
characters which you are willing to see duplicated in 
your children; baptize the first dawning of their life 
in an atmosphere of prayer; accept them as gifts from 
God; give them back to God in genuine consecration ; 
and then believe yourself and teach them to believe 
that they are God’s; and trusting to him for the gift of 
life, train them in that life for him from the cradle; 
and when they are old they will not depart from it. 

I put into this article the convictions of a lifetime, 
wrought out by the experience of two generations— 
that of my father’s household and that of his sons’ 
households. Every one of his children, every one 
of his grandchildren is, I believe, a child of God. 
Those who have come to years in which they are 
able to understand the nature of church obligations 
are children of the church. It is doubtfal whether 
one of them could tell when he became a Christian ; 
but no one of them is in any greater uncertainty re- 
specting his Heavenly Father’s love on that account. 
They have never known that cruel aspersion on God’s 
justice, to say nothing of his love, which teaches 
children to believe that they are apostates and aliens 
until they have become naturalized. They have no 
one of them purchased citizenship at a great price. 
They were all free born. 
to believe from babyhood that they were God’s own ; 
that they had no need to wander off into a far country 
and spend their substance in riotous living in order to 
receive his kiss and his feast of love. And though 
_ the parental consecration and the parental example 
have been imperfect, although the prayers have often 
been of the earth earthy, and the atmosphere of faith 
and love has often been tainted, and the sunshine of 
Christian joy and hope often beclouded, nevertheless, 
the result has justified faith in his Word who has 
said, The promise is unto you and to your children. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT.—God blesses those who obey 
him. 

Ist. To talk about obedience in general. 

Ask the children how many of them have pets at 
home. Let them tell whether their pets are birds, 
fish, dogs, cats, or something else. Let them talk for 
a few moments about how they call their pets when 
they want them to come to them, and how quickly they 
obey. Get them to talk of their own obedience of 
parents at’ home and of teachers in school. Teach 
that there are laws of state which all people, young or 
old, rich or poor, must obey, and that there are penal- 
ties and fines attached to disobedience. : 

Talk about God’s laws given to the Jews, six hun- 
- dred and thirteen in all. Let the teacher read some of 
these laws from the Bible (Leviticus xix., 12-18). 
Teach that God made those laws for his chosen people, 
the Jews. Ask the children to give some reasons why 
they think perhaps God’s laws were not kept by all of 
the Jews. They will speak of the great difficulty of 
remembering so many laws. Tell them that their les- 
son to-day is about an old man and his wife, who 
obeyed faithfully all of the laws which God had given 
to the Jews. 

2d. To teach that God blessed Zacharias and Elis- 
abeth because of their obedience to his laws. 

Let the teacher read the Golden Text (Luke i., 6) 


from the Bible, to show that God knew how well. the | 


two old people were obeying him, Write or print 
their names on the blackboard, and help the children 
to read them. Show a picture of a priest to let them 
know how Zacharias looked. Let the teacher spend a 
few minutes telling about his work as priest in the 
offering of sacrifices. 

Tell the children that Zacharias and Elisabeth had no 
children, and that they had often, therefore, felt very 
lonely. Tell how God showed his pleasure in their 
obedience by sending an angel to tell them that they 
should have ason. It rests with the teacher to make 
the account of the angel’s visit of thrilling interest to 
the children. That the fullness of blessing which God 
bestowed upon Zacharias and Elisabeth may be under- 
stood, it will be necessary to tell how that son became 
the great friend and helper of Christ, thereby fulfilling 
the promise of God sent by the angel, and recorded in 
Luke i., 17. 

3d. To teach that God’s blessings will come to us 
through our obedience. 

Ask the children how many of them want to obey 
God. Ask them how they are going to find out what 
he wants them to dv. Their replies will probably 


bring out the duties of children, to go to church apd 


They have grown up taught. 


Sunday-scheol, to listen to the instruction of parents 


and teachers, and to learn to read the Bible. Read 
from John xiv., 15, what name of blessing God be- 
stows upon all who obey him... 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


THov hast taught us the way, though there is no path. Our 
thoughts wander, and go every whither, and find thee not; 
but when we are found of thee the way is plain. Thou art 
the Way; and we reach up with thoughts blessed and bless- 
ing to thy presence, and with the consciousness of thy care 
and loys. Thou hast it inthy power to pour our hearts more 
full of gladness than the earth is of light by day, or than the 
flowers are of dew by night. Thou canst fill our souls, and 
play upon every part and faculty,and make us know, by 
strange experience in ourselves, that itis not by any human 
touch, or any will of our own, but by the very power of God. 
We rejoice that there are so many witnesses of thy gracious 
presence and power. Into how many houses art thou com- 
ing! and to how many that are wandering and mourning 
hast thou stretched forth thy hand, and said, Peace be with 
you! To how many bast thou come that were waiking by 
the way, and discoursing of things unseen, but not under- 
stood, and thrown light upon them! 

Lord, help those that are of infirm purpose, those that are 
of feeble feet, those that are of a dim and doubtful heart, 
and those who having eyes see not, and having ears hear not, 
Reduce obdurate pride. Correct selfishness. Do the work in 
every one of us that is needful for the full disclosure of the 
power of God which belongs to us as the sons of God. 

We pray that thou wilt let our moderation be known in 
allthings. May we not be given up to hardness of heart, 
and to indifference concerning our fellow men. May we 
learn to embody all mankind in thy royal beneficence. May 
we regard them as sacred before thee and as sacred before 
ourselves. May webe workers together with Jesus Christ 
in fulfilling thy will on earth as itis in heaven. 

We pray tor thy blessing to rest upon all the households 
that are here represented. We commend the joys and the 
sorrows of every dwelling tothy paternalcare. Purge out 
allevilleaven. Take away all causes of bitterness. Remove 
quarrelsomeness. Give patience and gentleness and self- 
sacrifice. In honor may we prefer each other. So may the 
peace of God abidein every household. 

And remember those that are going forth out of the seclu- 
sion of bome into the ministrations of life. Give them 


-| firmness of step. Give them a love of truth and purity and 


duty. And we pray that they may go into life with higher 
conceptions” rectitude than they had who have gone be- 
fore them. 

Remember, w_ pray thee, the little ones. Be gracious to 
the cradle and to ‘he bosom. We pray that where thou hast 
been pieased to translate from out of the housebold the 
dearly beloved, there may be along the way they have gone 
‘a path of light upon -which mourning love may seek them 
in the bosom of the Saviour. So wilt thou overrule the 
severest sufferings for the fulfillment ofthy will in us. 

We pray for thy blessing to rest upon all who are present 
this morning, strangers in our midst. May they be at home 
with the Lord; and may there be not one that shall fail of 
the gracious thoughts of God to-day. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt remember this whule na- 
tion. Bleas the President of these United States, and those that 
are joined with biminauthority. Bless all legislatures, all 
judges and magistrates; all that teach; all that diffuse knowl- 
edge. Grant that a blessing may rest upon thy people which 
shallredeem them from the thrall of animalism, and lead 
them along the ways of virtue and morality to a true piety 
in God. 

Bless the nations upon our borders, and all the nations 
that are spread abroad in darkness or in lightupon the face 
of the earth. 

Bring, at last, thy promises to a gracious fulfillment. How 
long shall they lingerin the bud? When shall they blossom? 
When shall we bebold ignorance going never to return? 
When shall weakness, superstition, bigotry, oppression and 
cruelty of every name, forever disappear? And when shall 
mankind everywhere bring forth glory and honor to thy 
name? Lord Jesus, come quickly. 

And to thy name, with the Father and the Holy Spirit, shall 
be eternal praises. Amen. 


| SERMON. 
THE GOD OF THE BIBLE.* 
HE passages from which I shall deduce this morn- 


ing’s discourse will be found in Exodus, the 
34th Chapter, and tbe 6th and 7th verses; in John’s 


Gospel, the 3d Chapter, and the 16th verse; in the | 


same Gospel, the 15th Chapter, and the 13th verse; 
and in Romans, the 5th Chapter, and the 7th and 10th 
verses inclusive. 

The first passage (Exodus xxxiv., 6, 7) I shall now 
read, and the others I shall come to in the order of 
discourse. 

* And the Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed, The 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, longsuffering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, and 
that will by no means clear the guilty; visiting the iniquity 


of the fathers upon the children, and upon the children’s 


children, unto the third and to the fourth generation.” 


This is the first declaration, in full, of the nature of | 


moral government in this world, and of the nature of 
the moral Governor. It teaches, first, that in the di- 
vine purpose of developing mankind they were to be 
developed away from a low, animal and corrupt state, 

* SUNDAY MORMING, Nov. 28th, 1880. Lussom: Jobn xiii., 1-17. 
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teward holiness. That was the line of direction in 
development, and from this God would not flinch. It 
teaches, secondly, that in this process punishment 
and penalty would be freely used for the purpose of 
its success. Thirdly, it teaches that over all this 
process, drawn from the centuries, an infinity of ten- 
derness, of compassion and love, would preside—that, 
in short, it was the divine decree in creation that men, 
beginning at the bottom of human existence, should, 
by the pressure both of pleasure and pain, be. carried 
on and up to a full disclosure of the-divine nature m 
themselves, and that this work would be supervised 
by God, under the inspiration of pity and love, and in 
an infinite degree. 

This is the voice that comes down to us from the 
earliest periods of record. Thousands of years rolled 
away, and another voice was heard crying from the 
skirt of another mountain—Calvary; and its meaning 
was unchanged. From the centuries, slowly to us, 
but not slowly to him that dwells in eternity, the 
evolution had been taking place. As a great river 
has on its banks a million of eddies that seem to whirl 
away from the current and run backward, so in the 
course of civilization in general, in the world, there 
seem to have been backsliding disintegrations; and 
men have gone down as well as up, notwithstanding 
the course of time has been an onward one, In the 
cry that came from the expiring Son of God we see 
only a modification of the declaration of the all- 
presiding love of God for men. 

This declaration of the New Testament isin many 
respects specialized. We hear the voice of Christ, 
the Son of God, declaring, ‘‘ God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life. For God sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world; but that the world through him 
might be saved.” 

This is a part of the chord that swelled the mighhie 
anthem of love. 

Again we have, in the 15th Chapter of John’s 
Gospel: 

‘**Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends,” 

And then again, interpreted by the apostle Paul, we 
hear: 

“For when we were yet without strength in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous 
man (a man coldly correct; a man severely just; a man that 
is of the nature of the crystal; a man that is absolutely pure 
and definite, but that is without sympathy, throb or pulsa- 


tion) will one die; yet peradventure for a good man some 
would even dare to die. But God commendeth his love 


toward us in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for | 


us. For if, when we were enemies we were reconciled to 
God by the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, 
we shall be saved by bis life.”’ 

In this declaration of the New Testament there is 
an unfolding of the divine beneficence of which the 


'Old Testament speaks in general terms; and the 


statements made are, substantially, that in the divine 
mind, of its own nature, there dwells an attribute of 
infinite benefaction; that it is the source and spring of 
administration over this world; that it is the special 
glory of God; and that he does not care for himself 
as much as he cares for his creatures. 

It is the going forth of the atmosphere of love to- 
ward all sentient creatures that constitutes in the 
divine mind the essence of joy, on the principle enun- 
ciated, that it is ‘‘ more blessed to give than to receive,” 
which is true not only of the head, but more -signally 
of the heart. Whatever may be the reasoning respect- 
ing the nature of God as to his omniscience, as to his 
foresight, and as to his decrees, one thing should be 
established beyond all controversy—namely, that the 
essential, and if I may so say the constituent element 
of the divine nature is an impulse to create blessed- 
ness everywhere and always, not on conditions in the 
things blessed, but simply because it is his nature to 
effulge goodness. 

These declarations imply that the inhabitants of the 
world from age to age were low, animal, vulgar, strug- 


giling vainly upward; and that it was not upon the 


poetic man, nor upon the teleological man, nor upon 


.the man with his possibilities in the future, nor upon 


the millennial man, but upon the same gross, carnal, 
sentient, combative, cruel, greedy, grasping animal 
that has populated this globe from the beginning, so 
far as history is concerned, that God looked down; 
and that the divine outcome was one of infinite be- 
nevolence, 

These declarations also imply that God loved this 
race. 

What, now, is of transcendent importance in this 
statement of divine love, is the revelation contained in 
it of the nature and action of love in the divine mind; 
that in God love may exist, and does exist, toward his 
creatures, who have nothing attractive in them, 


This isso contrary to our ordinary feelings, and te 


the processes of our OWn souls, that it seems almost 
| 88 if It were @ refinement, a mysticism, an abstraction, 
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without any reality. It seems very much like a misap- 
plication of terms to say that one can love that which 
is not lovely; and we should be really at a loss, if it 
were not that in every household we have an image of 
it—the tender, ineffable love, the illumination of the 
whole household, by a mother, into whose arms God 
has put, to her, the wonder of the world. 

Since the days when Mary ‘kept all these sayings, 
and pondered them in her heart,’”’ many mothers have 
kept the marvel and the mystery and the wonder of the 
babe that is not handsome, that is not reciprocating, 
that has, in its first stages, little more for its functions 
than a sponge; and have bestowed upon that thing 
which has no inherent loveliness such a wealth of joy 
and affection as is a perpetual miracle of the cradle; 
and if this is before our eyes, we can rise from it to a 
figure of human love which does not abide alone with 
men, but which is diffused throughout the animal king- 
dom, clear down until you come to a point where the 
organization is so simple that it does not admit of a 
response of any kind. 

This interprets, to some extent, the reality of that 
which is fairly inferable from Scripture teaching— 
namely, that the nature of God is such that it can look 
upon creatures that have not beauty or attractiveness 
in themselves, and love them. Further than chat, itis 
in the nature of God to love things that are absolutely 
repulsive; that are unlike himself; that are contrary 
to every instinct, every attribute, every decree and 
every experience of the divine mind. There can be no 
question that all the sounds that have lifted themselves 
up from the races of this world have been hideous in 
the earof God. Selfishness, pride, cruelty, the animal 
passions, have swept the whole page of history; and 
yet, as the apostle puts it, in plain language, when we 
were enemies, at discord with each other, and with the 
divine mind, and the flow of life was dark, and the 
experience of the world was dismal, God looked out 
and saw nothing that was lovely, but everything that 
was repulsive, and in violation of every law and feel- 
ing of bis nature, and yet loved such creatures. They 
were creatures who did requite or develop divine love 
by the stimulus of their own love. 

Thus we can conceive how imperfection can Icad to 
pity, pity to compassion, and compassion to affection. 
Wecan conceive that God may love a person or a race, 
as a gardener rejoices in a plowed field, not because it 
is beautiful, but because he clothes it in imagination 
with what he is going to put into it. He sees his 
flowers before he sows the seed even. 

Now, it is conceivable, as a part of the truth of the 
divine nature, looking upon the course of human life 
through countless thousands of years, that God may 
have loved the race on account of prospective results 
which he foresaw; but while this may have been one 
element, it is unquestionably declared, and is unques- 
tionably true, that the nature of love in God is one 
that can look upon creatures that are bad, that are de- 
testable, that are hateful, that are homely, that are 
unlike him, that are resisting him, and still find com- 
passion and love forthem. He loved the race before 
it was lovable. 

But this is not all; he loved the race before it was 
lovable to the extent of suffering for it, and preferred 


it to himself, and its interests to his own. And the 


suffering was indescribable. It is only expressed 
by the declaration that he gave his only begotten Son 
to die. 

We are not to suppose that Jesus Christ was the 
Son of God in any exact philosophical or scientific 
sense, such as we attribute to the word sonship. Its 
unseen ‘and higher ranges must be developed through 
something that we understand. You are to come to 
them by gaining an idea of the age in which the first- 
born son not only was supposed to be like the father, 
but stood in his place, and especially as heir and rep- 
resentative in a household, where the family feeling was 
so strong that there was nothing that the chief could 
give up or yield that would be so great a sacrifice as 
that, not simply of his first-born son, but his only son; 
and it is declared that God ‘‘ so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son to die for it.” 

Divine love, then, has for its attribute and action the 
capacity of suffering for the things that are loved, and 
of suffering for them when they are unlovely and when 
they are positively hateful. 

I need not say that the revelation of such a condition 
of being, infinite. all-powerful, at the helm, controlling 
all things, is a revelation that nature never could 
have made, that human experience can scarcely illus- 
trate, and that certainly could not have originated 
from any amount of human experience. A revelation 
of the depths and characteristic elements of divine 
love such as I have described must have been 
breathed into human intelligence by God himself. 

Let us look at the bearings of love as thus delineated 
in comparison with the theological representations of 
God’s nature in government. I have often had acca- 
sion jbere, with great indignation, and with all the 


emphasis that I could put into language, to denounce 


the Calvinistic idea of God. It is made up of abstract 
reasoning, it is very acute, it is logical and concate- 
nated, and it answers largely to certain symbols and 
facts in lower nature; but over against the presenta- 
tion of the character of a being who, for his own 
glory, fore-determined everything, and decreed that a 
large part of the human race should be created for 
damnation, and that another large part should be 
created for salvation, with the explicit declaration, 
as it is made in the Calvinistic scheme, that this 
was not done with] any foresight of good or evil in 
them, but was done for the express purpose of repre- 
senting the power and glory of God—over against that 
representation I place the statement of the New Testa- 
ment, that the nature of God is such that absolute 
and infinite benevolence is the core and center of his 
being, and that he is One who loves those that are not 
lovely, and those that are positively hateful; anc that 
for their sake he puts himself not simply to inconven- 
ience, but to suffering, to an extent as great to him in 
the orb of his being as to man in the sphere of human 
life is the giving up ofa first and only child. That 
flaming orb of true love lI bring to bear against the de- 
testable and infernal representation of a Moloch in 
heaven, that it may burnitto ashes. It has stood as 
a baleful influence upon the horizon of time; it has been, 
though not intended, a most atrocious slander upon the 
divine nature; and it stands yet in the symbols of all 
that hold to the Calvinistic faith. It stands in the 
Cambridge Platform, in the Savoy Confession, in the 
Westminster Confession. The Pan-Presbyterian Con- 
vention, recently brought together at Philadelphia, 
concluded one of two things in answer to some demand 
for a modification of symbols—either that the old be- 
liefs were good enough, or such that the time had not 
come to prepare any others; and every young man 
who goes into the Presbyterian ministry is obliged to 
declare, in substance, that he will preach the hideous 
theory of God that is presented in the articles of faith 
of the Westminster Confession, and in the shorter and 
longer catechism. Ido not know any ground so dan- 
gerous toa young man as that which he puts his feet 
upon when he swears, in the presence of his fellow 
men, and before the eternal God, that he will be true 
to the articles of faith contained in the Presbyterian 
and New England Congregational symbols, and preach 
them for substance of doctrine. He cannot do it. 
He might just as well swear that he will be a hundred 
and fifty feet high every time he goes into a church. 
The physical impossibility of that is not greater than 
the impossibility of men’s preaching such a doctrine. 
And they do not preach it. 

I say, too, that this view of the divine, all-conquer- 
ing beneficence, which acts under conditions the reverse 
of those under which love is accustomed to act among 
us; this view of love as the center, not only of the 
divine nature, but of divine government over this world, 
is wholly inconsistent with all those theories on which, 
in theology, the grace of God is conditioned to men; 
as, for instance, the theory that God entered into a 
covenant of works, in the Old Testament, and a cove- 
nant of grace in the New Testament—in other words, 
that 'God bought the liberty of saving from punish- 
ment men that had broken his :aw ; and that he had to 
do it by giving a quid pro gquo—that, so to say, he had 
obtained the right not to punish men who had broken 
his law by doing something that would be the equi- 
valent of suffering the penalty of the broken law. Men 
transfer to God’s administration the ‘machinery of a 
stupid earthly court in a brutal age. ‘‘Our Father 
which art in heaven ” is the door of the Lord’s prayer, 
and is therefore a part of the training of our children 
in the understanding of God ; and when the father has 
set up the law of the family, and the child has broken 
that law, is the father under allegiance to the vague 
generic law of the family more than he is under alle- 
giance to the child’s welfare? The benefit of the child 
transcends everything else. If the child has brought 
himself under conditions in which the threatenings of 
the law might take hold on him, and the father sees 
that it is best that they should not, they will not, and 
they shall not. Why? Because love has universal 
liberty. Love it was, in God, that cried out, ‘‘I will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy (wrong-doers, 


if they become obedient, I will forgive), and whom I 


will I will harden (such as do wrong, and persist in 
disobedience, I will puvish).” | 

How could God be just, and yet be the justifier of 
sinners, and forgive them? If it is shown that leni- 
ency and mercy are justifiable when they make an obe- 
dient child out of a disobedient one, that is the reason 
why. It is the end that justifies the means in the at- 
mosphere of love; and God has a right to forgive 
any man that is obedient. In other words, he has a 
right to restore men, to lift them up, to take the side 
which is good against that which fs bad in them. That 
is the nature of the divine administration. All those 
inventions which were very nature] in the medieva) 


age men do not know what to do with in the pulpit to- 
day ; and yet they want to be orthodox, and at peace — 
with their own denomination ; and they explain and 
limit and define until there is nothing left. 

My dear old father once, after going into a Methodist 
church in New York, came home with great exaltation, 
saying, ‘‘ There, I have stated every one of the Calvin-— 
istic points and defined them; and they shouted 
‘Amen,’ and ‘Glory,’ and ‘Hallelujah ;’ and I always 
said that when Calvinism was rightly preached every- 
body would rightly believe.” ‘‘ Well,” saidX, *‘ father, 
what sort of Calvinism did you give them? I think it 
was Armenianism that you stated. Probably, with 
your limitations and refinements, that which you 
brought out at last was as far from reali Calvinism as 
anything could be.” His moral instinct taught him 
what the truth was. His theological training taught 
him to try to save the old expressions. I will have 
none of them. I do not believe in any of them. I re- 
ject all medieval theories which put God upon such 
conditions as would ill befit even an unwise king of the 
medieval age. If God forgives a man, it is because 
eternal love sees that it is the best thing to do. 

The moral administration of God is, ‘I will not 
clear the guilty ; wrong is wrong ; and if you will pursue 
the wrong you must take the bitter fruits of wrong; 
but I have found a ransom, a rescue; and all my heart 
draws you from the under to the upper; and whoever 
will abandon the wrong, and come to my side, I will 
help ;” and it is interpreted in the interior, intrinsic 
nature of divine love, which knows how to love things 
that are not lovely, but that are positively hateful, 
which knows how to bear patiently and with long-suf- 
fering with things that are aggressive and inimical : 
and which knows how to forgive iniquity, transgres- 
sion and sin, because God is Love—the best reason in 
the world. 

The bearing of this subject on the exercise of love 
between ourselves is possibly even more important 
than any that I have mentioned. . 

“Tf ye love them which love you, what thank (merit) have 
ye?” saith Christ. ‘*‘Do not even the publicans thesame?” - 

Men naturally love where they are loved. In other 
words, love has its own reflection. It may come from 
a strong nature, and the nature upon whom it is be- 
stowed may be like a mirror that sends it back again. 
That is about as it is in hundreds and hundreds of 
cases. 

We talk about love. Mostly we mean passion. 
Love that endures grows in richness, in versatility, in 
refinement, in hope, in faith and in far-sightedness ; 
but how scarce such love is among men! How unde- 
veloped, above almost all other faculties, is the faculty 
of human love!. Whenis this divine nature to be the 
rule and measure among men—the capacity to love un- 
lovely and hateful things; to bear with, to suffer for, 
and to build up those that we love, by plucking the 
means out of our own comfort and satisfaction? If a 
man only loves loveliness, he does not love at all. If 
a man seeks simply his own pleasure in love, he ought 
not to call himselfalover. The strength of the love of 
many persons is measured by the amount of- pleasure 
that they get in being loved in return. If a man will 
take no risks, no burdens, no suffering; ifa mav will 
not exercise forbearance and gentleness over against 
things that hurt him and wound him, he does not know 
how to love. God loves his enemies. He loves homely 
and hateful things. He loves their hatefulness, when 
it is striving to strike at him, or athis .aws. How 
much of that kind of love dwells in our hearts and in 
our families? Oh, the infinite patience and the infinite 
productiveness of love! How love rejoices in suffer- 
ing! In other words, what you will do or suffer for 
another measures your love for him. Hence, all actu- 
al love in human life is very largely adulterated, undis- 
closed and undeveloped. Here and there you find a 
pure vein of love, as between the parent and the child 
—perhaps the most perfect form in which love appears 
onearth. So, too, here and there you find that lovers 
ripened into husband and wife maintain throughout 
their life heroic self-sacrifice, patience, gentleness, 
love—a love that, discerning faults, enwraps them in 
a cloud of tenderness that overhangs them perpetually. 
And how different is that love from mere indifference, 
or from the oscillations of pleasure! Now and then 
you will find friendships that are disinterested; but 
nobody believesin them. There are very few persons 
that experience disinterested love, and there are fewer 
persons who believe that anybody else experiences 
love of that character. If you were to present to the 
world a man that is as near as possible like Christ, he 
would be the strangest man that is known to our 
day. If you were to present to the world a man 
that acted according to the inspirations of divine 
love, neither critic, nor censor, nor judge, nor — 
jury could understand the lines of his motive and 
action. That love is unworldly and incomprehensi-— 
ble. After two thousand yearsof preaching that 
God g0 loved the world that he gave his Son to die for 
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it, there is nothing that strikes men so surprising as 
that anybody, for love’s sake, should die for persons 
that are not of great stature, and that are soiled and 
degraded. Anybody that follows the example of 
Christ is a mystery to the church to-day. 

The ideal of life must be carried up. We receive 
all our moral ideas as germs. He is the most benefi- 
cent man who carries himself, in any direction, 
whether of art, of music, of instruction, of adminis- 
tration, of justice, of reason, of gratitude, of courage, 
so that men have a higher conception, and strive for 
higher attainment. We need to elevate the idea of 
love, to cleanse it, to exalt it, to purify it, to crown it. 
There is nothing wanting in this world so much as 
love. No man can be Christlike who has not the cen- 
tral element of love in himself; and every man is a 
Christian in the degree in which this central element 
is developed in him. 

No man is fit to go into the church, or ought to call 
himself a member of it, who has not had the elements 
of disinterested love planted in him. The question 
should be, not, Do you want to be saved? but, Do you 
want to be salvable? Do you want to be in that condi- 
. tion in which, when the fire of heaven touches you, it 

will kindle you all through? 

Entering into the cause of Jesus Christ is entering 
into sympathy with this love, that can bear and suffer 
for the sake of others. That isthe beginning of Christ 
inthe soul; and I tell you it is not an easy beginning; 
nor is it an easy life afterward. That is to say, it does 
not all come by chance; it comes by endeavor. In- 
deed, it is the very battle of life to bring all the pow- 
ers of one’s nature into accord with the spirit of love— 
that kind of love which Christ has toward the world. 

Now, there is no church in existence that can by or- 
ganization or social force, or any external thing, pro- 
pagate the Gospel, no matter how many creeds it has, 
or how nearly right they are, and no matter how much 
taste it has. Nochurch represents the light of the 
other life and the might of God that does not consist 
of a body of men who are so associated as that they 
constitute love, not merely of this ideal kind, but with 
social force. It exists in some households; and they 
shine like stars ; but I never knew a church in which 
love was central so that all the members would exer- 
cise it toward each other, and toward the denomina- 
tions over the way, and even toward heretical denom- 
inations. 

This globe, when the sun began to travel around it, 
was empty, void, without form, and without beauty: but 
the sun, traveling round and round and round it, sowed 
the seed of beautiful plants, and brought them forth. 
To the sun we owe all that makes the earth beautiful. 
It was the sun that stripped itself of light, and let the 
garments of beauty down upon the face of the earth. 
It was the sun that gave scarf and robe to morning 
and to evening, and created whatever there was that 
was radiant. And it is God’s soul moving around the 
globe that has brought about the infinite love, the in- 
finite patience, and the infinite sacrifice that have been 
known among men from age to age. Itis God that is 
bringing out whatever is excellent in life. But is there 
achurch on earth that is doing that? This is not the 
one, if there is. There may be a cluster of men here 
and there that under certain circumstances do it. The 
power of Christ is yet to be developed in his church. 

One thing more. I read these accounts in the Revela- 

tion of John, where all that are in heaven, all that are 
on earth, and all that are under the earth are represent- 
ed as saying, ‘‘ Blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
power be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb forever.” In that stately Oriental 
dramalI discern something more than mere stage effect : 
I discern a state of being in which coming generations, 
ripening as they come—innumerable millions—shall 
stand at last around about this center of Love, to be- 
hold it without spot or blemish, and to understand its 
fullness and glory, and every one of them will have a 
like feeling throbbing in himself, and they will inter- 
sphere each other. Then, when souls are absolutely 
redeemed from sin and taint, eye will greet eye, and 
lip lip, and hand hand, and ear ear, and every being 
will throw the music of his own experience upon 
‘the listening ear of every other one. And when, in- 
termingling joy with joy, they look up and see the 
Fountain from which it all came, with more words 
than human language has, and with strains grander 
than human lips can atter, they will pour their ador- 
ation, at last, into the bosom of him who loved them, 
and redeemed them, and made them kings and priests 
unto himself. To that great congregation we aspire. 
Oh, fathers, soon to go! oh, mothers, not far off! do 
you. never hear some notes? Qh, ye that have sent 
your children there! do you never, in the stillness of 
the night, hear their little voices bred to praise? The 
Bride says, ‘‘Come.” The walls of heaven are thick 
with those that are looking back upon you, and saying, 
* Come.” “Is there anything in your hearts that says, 
_** Even so, Lord Jesus, I come” ? 


Religions Helos. 


Theological Discussion in St. Louis —The Methodist 
ministers of St. Louis had an animated discussion started 
by the reading of a paper prepared by the Rev. Dr. Hugh- 
ey, entitled ‘‘ Does Dr. Thomas agree with the Methodist 
Church on the subject of atonement ?” The speaker an- 
swered the question in the negative, and gave the follow- 
ing as a summary of the views of the Chicago divine : “1. 
Dr. Thomas denies completely the second article of the 
Methodist faith, and affirms that Christ died only to rec- 
oncile man to God. 2. He plainly teaches that man is 
‘atoned to God,’ not Godto man. 3. He expressly denies 
that the law of God demands the death of the sinner, or 
the death of Christ as his substitute, as a condition of par- 
don, denounces this as the butcher theory, and declares 
that it is ‘unreasonable and unjust, and makes God a 
tyrant rather than a loving Father.’ 4. He expressly de- 
clares thht he accepts and rests in the moral view of atone- 
ment as advocated by Dr. Bushnell. 5. In explaining this 
moral view, he affirms that ‘the whole divine nature, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, justiceand mercy,’ suffered 
in the same sense, and to the same extent, for sinners as 
Christ did, and that this was not suffering either penalty 
or as a substitute, but suffering in love to bring the sinner 
to God. 6. He holds that as soon as the sinner ceases to 
sin he ceases to suffer penalty, whether in this world or in 
the world to come.” Dr. Hughey asserted that the avowals 
just recited showed that Dr. Thomas was entirely out of 
harmony with the Methodist Church, and he could not see 
how anybody could hold the contrary, whereupon Dr. Fel- 
ton stated that Dr. Thomas was not out of harmony with 
the Methodist Church. He had brought forward quota- 
tions from Dr. Thomas’s, published sermons which substan- 
tiated this view, but gentlemen still might differ about the 
matter. Dr. Hughey’s paper, from beginning to end, was 
a misrepresentation of the views and the position held by 
Dr. Thcmas. It did not interpret the language nor repre- 
sent it fairly, because the language was taken out of the 
connection in whichit was spoken. The Methodist Church 
has never taught that Jesus Christ suffered punishment 
for the sins of the world. The Church has declared that 
the vicarious suff-rings of Jesus Christ were an atonement 
for sin as a conditional substitute for penalty. Dr. Felton 
closed by stating that be had never hearda paper that pre- 
sented so obscure and illogical a view of the atonement 
as the one read by Dr. Hughey, and the effect upon the 
speaker had been such that he could not now answer under 
oath what Dr. Hughey did believe about the atonement. 


The Church of the Christian Endeavor.—A Congrega- 
tional Council was convened at the Church of the Cbris- 
tian Endeavor, in Brooklyn, E. D., on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, to install as its pastor the Rev. W. F. Crafts, who has 
recently withdrawn from the Methodist denomination to 
enter the Congregational. The Council was a large cone, 
including all the churches of New York and Brooklyn, 
with churches from Jersey City, Montclair, Newark, 
Orange, Greenwich, Stamford and New Haven. All ‘he 
churches invited were represented except the Church of 
the Pilgrims and the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church, of Brooklyn. The Orange Valley Congregational 
Church elected representatives, who were, however, not 
present. The church, which for several years has been 
acting entirely independently and has had no creed, pre- 
sented a simple evangelical statement of fai:h, a modified 
and modernized adaptation of the Apostles’ Creed, which 
it has taken preliminary steps to adopt, and which was 
deemed satisfactory by the Council. Mr. Crafts’s exami- 
nation was very brief, consisting mainly in a statement of 
his personal religious experience and his doctrinal views 
as growing cut of that experience. The Rev. Mr. Davis, 
of the Church of the Disciples, New York, acted as mod- 
erator of the Council; the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott; the installing prayer was by the 
Rev. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair; the charge to the 
pastor by Dr. Scudder, of Brooklyn; the right hand of 
fellowship by the Rev. Mr. Virgin, of Harlem; and the 
charge to the people by Dr. Barbour, of New Haven. Mr. 
Crafts has evidently taken a strong hold not only upon his 
own people, but upon the neighborhood. His large church 
is filled to its utmost capacity by the evening congrega- 
tions, and there is every prospect of a large success in the 
immediate future, as there is abundant room for a large 
work, Three of the Brooklyn churches which had been 
omitted by accident from the original letter—missive were 
invited by a supplementary letter, and were present by 
representatives, though not taking formally any part in 
the Council. . 


Associational Meetings.—The Central Congregational 
Association met Dec. 7th at Sandy Creek, N. Y. The Rev. 
Geo. B. Bailey, the Rev. J. A. Riddle, the new pastor of 
the Oswego Church, and the Rev. M. G. Bullock, Ph. D., 
from the M. E. Conference, were received as members. 
The latter read a very able essay on Evolution and Chris- 
tianity, and Mr. Riddle preached a stirring discourse. 
Judge Hodman and W. A. Duncan, Esq., spoke on Sab- 
bath-school themes;and the Rev. Dr. Parmelee, of Erze- 
room, Turkey, made a missionary address, and his wife 
spoke at the woman’s missionary meeting. 


The Ontario Congregational Association met at West 


Bloomfield, N. Y., Dec. 7th. It was chiefly occupied with 


the case of the Rev. Myron Adams, pastor of Plymouth. 


Church, Rochester, who bas changed his religious and 
theological views on important points recently. He read 
an elaborate defense of his position, asd for severa] hours 
was interrogated by the Association. The question of with- | 
drawing fellowsbip from him was postponed for three 
weeks, when an adjourned meeting will be held at Fair- 


port and a delegation from his church be heard. He re- © 


cently preached for his brother, E. P. Adams, who was, 
and still claims to be, pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in Dunkirk, although lately deposed by the Buffalo Pres- 
bytery. After sermon he (the Rev. Myron Adams) or- 
dained two ruling elders for that church. 

The Ontario Conference of Churches also met at West 
Bloomfield, N. Y., on the evening of Dec. 7th, and con- 
tinued in session through the next day. Various impor~ 
tant topics connected with the prosperity of the church 
were discussed, and the Rev. G. B. Stevens, of Buffalo, 
preached the communion sermon. The Rev.S, Mills Day, 
of Honeoye, and the Rev. G. B. Stevens, pastor of the 
New Congregational Church, in Buffalo, joined the Asso- 
ciation and their churchesthe Conference. The latter has 
been connected with the Presbytery. Mrs. Bickford, re- 
turned missionary from Turkey, addressed the woman’s 
missionary meeting. 


The Prosecution of the Ritualists in England is likely to 
produce one good result; namely, to persuade people of 
the utter folly of attempting to impose conditions and 
methods of worship by civil law. Mr. Dale’s imprison- 
ment is creating a sympathy for him even among those 
who have no sympathy with his peculiar views, and thus 
far no progress is visible in the attempt at a suppression 
of the ritualistic abuses. 
week, has been confined a second time, and has now for 
company in his confinement the Rev. Messrs. Green and 
Enragbt. The Archbishop of Canterbury has exprersed 
himself as sincerely regretting these proceedings, and it 
is more than likely that the indignation aroused by the 
imprisonment of clergymen for a free expression of opin- 
ion and for carrying on divine service according to their 
own convictions, even if it be technically illegal, may 
createa temporary reaction in favor of the ritualists, 
John Bright has writen a letter in which he speaks of the 
persecution suffered by the Friends, and declares that it 
is impossible to have liberty inside the State Church, and 
advises Dr. Male and those who entertain similar opinions 
to free themselves entirely from its control. The agita- 
tion is likely to bear fruit in the growth of Pope opinion 
toward disestablishment. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE 8TATES. 


—The ninth anniversary of the McCauley Mission was cele- 
brated December 12th, at 3'6 Water Street. 

—The Madison Avenue Reformed Church raised $60,(00 to- 
ward liquidating its dept of $100,000, after the mernige ser- 
vice, Dect mber 12th. 

—The Rev. N. E. Smith, pastor of the Gates Avenue Cele. 
gregational Churecn, Brooklyn, bas accepted a call to the Elm 
Place Church, in the same city. 

—Sherry Park, Troy, bas been changed to Beman Park in 
bonor of tbe memory of the famous and earnest clergyman 
who so long bore that name in thecommunity. 

—Mr. Frank H. Coffran, a graduate of Auburn, was or- 
dained by a Congregational Council at Berkshire, Toga Co., 
N. Y, Dec. 8th. The Rey. Dr. E. Taylor, of Binghamton, 
preached. 

—The executive committee of the Inter-Seminary Mission- 
ary Convention have published a resolution of tbat Conven- 
tion requesting the special pray: rs of the cburch in behaif of 
theological s'u jents and educated young men. 

—Atthe annua) meeting of Plymouth Church beld last 
week it appeared tbat the church has now on its roll of 
membership 2,491; admitted during the year, 4 The 
Sunday-school has 1,0l attendants. The total revenve from 
the pew rents is $40,000, and from other sources $14,076.86, 
making the total revenue of the church $54,076.86. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. J. H. Childs, of the Byfield (Mass.) Congregation - 
al Courch, has resigned. 

—The Rev. J. H. Barrows has been inetalled pastor of the 
Maverick Congregational Church in East Boston. 

—The Rev. George H. Ide, of the Central Congregational 
Church, of Lawrence, Mass., bas resigned his pastorate there 
and accepted a call to Milwaukee. 

—The Rev. Thomas R. Bacon was installed as pastor of the 
Dwight Piace Congregational Churcb, New Haven, Conn., 
Tnursday, Dec. 8th. His fatber, the Rev. Leonard W. Ba- 
con, gave the charge to the pastor; Prof. Barbour, of Yale 
the charge to the people; the Rev. Edward W. Bacon, of 
New London, preached tbe sermon, and the Rev. Dr. Leonard 
W. Bacon, of Norwich, offered the installation prayer. 

THE WEST. 

—Miss Willard continues to make her effective and elo- 
quent temperance pleas throughout the West. 

—The Rev. W. H. Thomas, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, of Kalamazoo, Mich., has tendered his resig- 
Ration. 


—Professor Swing’s church in Chicago bave raised his sal- 


ary from $7.000 to $10,000. The enterprise is in a very flour- 
ishing condition. 

—The Rev. W. A. James, pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Marshall, Mich., bas been compelled to resign on ac- 
count of ill health. 

—A new Congregational Conference in Minnesota was or- 
ganized Dec. Ist., of twenty-five churches in the southwestern 
part of the State, to be known as the Mankato Conference. 

—A new and beautiful Metbodist Church was dedicated at 
Waseca, Minn., Nov. 28th. Dr. Huntiey, of Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Appieton, Wis., preacbed. Thirteen hundred coe 
were raised to pay indebtednevs. 


FORE] WN. 


—The Rev. Geo. Muller, the ven: rable Bristol preacher, is 


now in this country on bis third visit. 


—The English revisers of the New Testament held their 


closing session November 128th. The company bas sat alio- 


gether 407 days, and the average attendance bas been siz- 


teen. 


prayers of the Church for Thomas Pelham Dale, priest, s 
prisoner for copscience take,” 


Mr. Dale, who was released last - 


—“The Church Times,” the organ of thé English ritual: 
ists, heads jis editorial columns with a request for “the 
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Hooks and Authors. 


OUR FLAG. 

This book is one of a kind which the American press 
does not often produce. It is a work of leisure, a 
work of Years, a work of patriotic amd antiquarian en- 
thusiasm. It covers the whole ground and leaves 
nothing for any other historian. It not only reaps 
the whole field, but it gleansin all the corners. It 
does not as much as leave a handfal for any Ruth who 
may ever follow. It has been upwards of twenty years 
in growing. The mustard seed was an article pub- 
lished by the author in the Portland ‘ Daily Adver- 
tiser”’ in 1853, entitled ‘‘ The First Appearance of the 
Flag of the Free.” Out of that has grown this hand- 
some octavo of over eight hundred pages. It consists 
of seven parts, Part I. treating of the standards, flags, 
’ banners and symbols of ancient and modern nations ; 
Parts II., IlI., and 1V.,the history of its origin and ca- 
reer down to 1861; Part V., incidents connected with it 
- in the great Rebellion; Part VI., subsequent flag inci- 
dents; Part VII., an account of the different flags of 
the navy, army, etc., and some account of our national 
songs. 

It is not a mere national vanity which leads all 
Americans to account their flag the most beautiful of 
all national symbols. Artistically it is so. Let the 
skeptic lay aside his prejudices, and then look at the 
page of foreign flags and compare our own with thenr 
all. Itissosymbolically. ‘* Where this flag comes, 
and men behold it, they see in its sacred emblazonry 
no rampant lions and no fierce eagle, no embattled cas- 
tles or insignia of imperial authority ; they see the sym- 
bols oflight. It is the banner of dawn. It means liberty; 
and the galley-slave, the poor oppressed cunscript, the 
down-trodden creature of foreign despotism, sees in 
the American flag that very promise and prediction of 
God: ‘ The people which satin darkness saw a great 
light; and to them which sat in the region and shadow 
of death light is sprung up.’ ”’ 

The history of its origin is full of curious interest. 
Though it is the symbol of the newest of any of the 
great nations, it is itself one of the most venerable na- 
tional symbols. It dates from 1777, and so antedates 
the present flags: Great Britain, 1801; Spain, 1785; 
France, 1794; Portugal, 1830; German Empire, 1870; 
and Italy, 1848. Even the Chinese and Japanese na- 
tional flags are more recent. The flags of Turkey and 
Russia antedate ourown. But though the Stars and 
Stripes are only a century old, their author is unknown. 
- The first official establishment of the national ensign was 
by this resolution of the American Congress, June 14th, 
1777: ‘* Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes alternate red and white ; that 
the union be thirteen stars, white, in a blue field, 
representing anew constellation.”” There is no record 
of any antecedent debate, or report of committee, and 
none of the author of this resolution. The flag seems 
almost to have sprung up full grown like the magic 
trees which the Oriental conjurors produce before one’s 
eyes from the ground. The precedent flags gave but 
little prophecy of what was coming. There were, in- 
deed, striped flags, but no hint of stars and stripes. 
The rattlesnake was a favorite device, sometimes 
across the stripes, sometimes in one corner, where 
the stars are now found; with it was frequently 
found the motto, ‘‘ Don’t tread on me.” Prior to any 
national flag was a colonial flag with the union 
jack of Great Britain in the corner, and the ground- 
work of the flag thirteen stripes to represent the 
thirteen colonies. This was the flag that floated over 
Washington’s little army at Cambridge, Mass., in the 
early part of 1776. The raising of this new flag was 
curiously misunderstood by the English at first to be 
a token of submission. The meaning of the stars is 
clear enough: it is officially indicated in the resolu- 
tion cited above, ‘‘a new constellation.” The one 
grand and joyful fact to the American people in 1777 
was that they were a new nation; and the very lan- 
guage of this resolution and the very existence of this 
flag is an indication that the old conception of thir- 
teen separate States combining in a confederacy had 
given place to that of thirteen States united in a sover- 
eign nation. It is significant that the thirteen stars took 
the place before occupied by the union jack, which be- 
tokened the colonial subjection to and dependence 
upon Great Britain. The only supremacy hereafter 
to be acknowledged was that of the new constellation, 
the American nation. The origin and meaning of the 
stripes are not so clear. Some attribute them to the 


1 History of the Flag of the United States of America, and 
of the naval and yacht ciub signals, seais and arms, and prin- 
cipal national songs of the Unitcd States, with a chronicle of 
the symbols, standards, banners and flags of ancient and 
modern nations. By George Henry Preble, Rear-Admiral 
U.8.N. Second revised edition. Illustrated with ten col- 
» 9d plates, two hundred engravings on wood, and maps and 
»u ographs, A, Williams &Co. 


Netherland flag, made of three stripes; some to Wash- 
ington’s heraldry, which curiously included both stars 
and stripes; but quite as probable is the conjecture 
that they were originally suggested by the thirteen 
colonies, and simply symbolized their union. The his- 
tory of the flag since that time has been the history of 
the nation. Admiral Preble has given it, not in un- 
broken history, but in dramaticincident. Into this por- 
tion of his work we shall not attempt to follow him. 
It shows painstaking research and that sort of elo- 
quence which is the product of genuine enthusiasm. 
The volume is not only an important addition to 
American history, and therefore to any comprehensive 
library, it is also admirably adapted to interest in 
historical studies, and while not in any sense a gift 
book, is a capital book for a gift. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Portfolio. Edited by P. G. Hamerton. July, August, 
September, October and November, 1880. (J. W. Bou-~ 
ton.) The ‘ Portfolio ’ seems to serve two uses: it edifies 
and delights the connoisseur, while it instructs and guides 
the learner, and it is difficult to decide whether it affords 
more pleasure to the one or solid education for the other. 
The series of etchings demcnstrates the ‘feebleness and 
insufficiency of the steel’engraving. Gustavo Grewx’s in- 
terpretation of Muukacsy’s well-known ‘‘Milton Dictating 
Paradise Lost to his Daughters ” is a fresh disclosure in this 
direction. The light and dark, the color quality, the meth- 
od and handling of the painter—indeed, all that may be 
communicated of his work, without color, seems firmly and 
easily expressed. In the renaissance of this exquisite art 
we catch an explanation of the enthusiasm of the middle- 
age masters. Watts’s ‘‘ Dorothy,” by Paul Razon; ‘‘So 
Full of Shapes is Fancy,” by Riviére, etched by Charles 
Waltur, wherein a stalwart dog, in full light, stands 
crouching in a spasm of terror before a dark corner filled 
with suggestive shapes ; ‘‘ Shaking the Nets,’’ by Colin 
Hunter, where a sea-reaching perspective is most subtly 
hinted at by underlying shadows going with a cliff coast 
oceanward; the brilliant architectural studies from Cam-~ 
bridge, and many others, exemplify the sensitive delicacy, 
the picturesque force, and the unobtrusive vigor of this 
method of illustration. He who would study and under- 
stand the mystery of light and dark in pictorial art must 
study etching, and no school is better than the ‘‘ Portfolio.” 
We shculd do our readers a timely service by sketching a 
few of the leading articles—and they are given in the 
ripest, purest English— but our space is filled, and they will 
do better to read them for themselves. 

Pastoral Days. By W. Hamilton Gibson. (Harper 
& Brothers) It is a gratifying thing that the charming 
sketches with which Mr. Gibson has embellished the pages 
of ‘‘Harper’s Magazine” during the last year are at length 
presented in a dress that does justice to their poetic 
beauty. In the necessary baste with which the Magazine 
is printed it is impossible to give such delicate work ade- 
quate care. The wonder is that it has been done so well. 
In this volume, however, the publishers have reproduced 
the artist’s drawing as it deserves, with every accessory 
that the bookmaker’s art can devise. It is not often, in- 
deed, that so sumptuous a volume appears from an Amer- 
ican press, and it may be doubted whether such-exquisite 
art work has ever before been introduced into an Ameri- 
can book. That pictures such as these of Mr. Gibson 
should be gotten up for a magazine marks not only a 
revolution in periodieal literature, but a new development 
in the art taste of the country, which is further indicated 
by their republication in this permanent shape. Of Mr. 
Gibson’s great fertility of device, delicate poetic sense, 
and exquisite handling of effects we have spoken from 
time to time, as these sketches have appeared. One ap- 
preciates in the volume even more than in the detached 
sketches the versatility of his genius, which represent 
with equal fidelity and grace the delicate texture of a but- 
terfly’s wing and the dreary outlines of an ice-bound 
graveyird. In his engravers he has been particularly 
fortunate. Nothing could be more praiseworthy than the 
fidelity with which they have used their art to interpret 
his delicate fancies and picturesque conceits. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. With 100 illus- 
trations by Frederick Barnard, engraved by Dalziel 
Brothers. (A. D. F. Randolph.) This is a handsome 
quarto edition of a book which will last in literature as 
long as the Bible. The illustrations, as specimens of char- 
acter dra wing, easily rank above those of any illustrated 
edition of ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ heretofore published. We 
should like, indeed, to see some artist bold enough to rep- 
resent angels without wings,a purely medieval and con- 
ventional feature, and the fiends in one or two instances 
at least are unpleasantly suggestive of a New York rough, 
but the pictures are generally admirable specimens of 
character drawing. The artist has caught the peculiar 
spirit of ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” in this representation of typi- 
cal men. We may specify particularly Lord Hategood. 
The Witnesses, Envy, Superstition and Pickthank, the 
group including Pride, Arrogancy, Self Conceit, and 
Worldly Glory, Atheist fallinginto a great laughter, and 
the frontispiece representing Bunyan himself sleeping in 
bis prison cell with his Bible in his hand and his letter 
paper upon the table. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. Edited by Evan Dal- 
borne. (Henry Holt & Co.) This tale is fitly called on the 
title-page “‘a northern oddity "’; certainly nothing more 
odd has appeared for a long time from any point of the 
compass. It purports to be the substance of an ancient 
manuscript found in a Pictish castle, but there are so 


many earmarks of a very recent time disclosed by the nar- 
rative that only the youngest reader will be deceived by 
the author’s device. The text is profusely illustrated by 
J. Moyr Smith with many graphic and highly original de- 
signs; indeed, the illustrations are so many and s0 sugges- 
tive that whatever story there is may be easily read with- 
cut perusing a line of the letterpress. The tale of the 
‘*Prince of Argolis,’’ by the same author, raised hopes 
which are not fulfilled in this volume, and we are inclined 
to think that the remarkable soundness of judgment in dis-. 
cerning valuable and attractive literatyre, heretofore dis- 
played by these publishers, is at fault in this instance. 
The volume is handsomely and tastefully bound. 


Monuments de L’Art Antique; publiés sous la direc- 
tion de M. Olivier Rayet. In five parts, $7.50 each. 
(Paris, A. Quantin; New York, J. W. Bouton.) This hand- 
some folio is valuable mainly asa series of remarkably 
fine photographic illustrations, reproduced by the helio- 
graphic process, of antique monuments from the Louvre, 
the British Museum and other foreign collections. The 
photographic process has been carriedin Paris to a perfec- 
tion which it has not yet reached in this country in the 
reproduction of statues and paintings, probably because 
we have not inthis country the statues and paintings 
to be reproduced. The colorsas well as the form and ac- 
tion are preserved in these plates; nothing could be finer, 
for example, than the representation of the bronze statue 
of “Héraklés Combattant.’’ The work in sheets, as it 
comes to us, finds its natural place in the art portfolio, 
but it is capable of being bound. 


The Stately Homes of England. By Liewellynn Jewitt and 
S. C. Hall. Illustrated with 380 engravings on wood. 
(New York: R. Worthington.) This is a new edition of a 
work of which two large editions have already been ex- 
hausted. The two volumes are bound in one, and while 
the illustrations are not specimens of the finest modern 
work, they will give the reader an excellent idea of the 
halls, castles and homes of England, both their exteriors 
and their interiors. The work is primarily adapted to an 
English market, but is valuable for historical study to 
the American, for the minute and detailed account of the 
great families of England oftentimes sheds more light on 
the course and current of English history than the record | 
of its parallel public acts. 

Life Chords. Comprising ‘‘ Zenith,” ‘‘ Loyal Responses” 
and other Poems. By Frances Ridley Havergal. With 
twelve illustrations by the Buroness Helga von Cramm. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The illustrations in this vol- 
ume are good specimens—though not the best—of chromo- 
lithography; there are also little flower and vine pieces in 
the margin. Of Miss Havergal’s writing it is needless to 
speak in criticism. The merit of her poems consists in the 
genuine religious sentiment which 1s in the writer, and 
which is so expressed as to awaken its echoes in the reader. 
This sentiment is real, though perhaps not profound, and 
the expression, though not artistically remarkable, is 
alweys simple and sometimes delicate and bappy. 

Proofs from Scribner's Monthly and St. Nicholas. 
Second Series. In this convenient portfolio are fifty 
proofs which have appeared in these magazines. Their 
brilliant success and popularity are partly accounted for 
when we consider the intelligent and scholarly selection, 
the breadth of culture, and the almost unprecedented ex- 
cellence of execution which characterize these illustrations. 
Such work constitutes a steady educationel energy, 
wherever it goes; and it is not a little suggestive that in 
the field of art illustration at least our magazine litera- 
ture leads the world. These proofs are instructive, inter- 
esting and richly worth preservation. 


SOME BOOKS OF POETRY. 


- Ballads and Other Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. (James 
R. Osgood & Co.) Whatever Tennyson writes is sure of 
a large circle of readers, for the musical spell which he 
cast over the world long ago is still unbroken. The fruits 
of his age are of a very different kind, however, from 
what one would naturally have looked for. Longfellow 
has touched the same chords so long that the poems of his 
age seem like the long-drawn music of his youth. His 
versification has only changed in that it has gained in 
simplicity. The English Laureate, on the other hand, has 
almost entirely cast aside his old measures, and his recent 
publications have been a series of experiments. To one 
whose poetic inspiration was less constant or his mastery 
of the art less perfect such late attempts in untried fields 
would have imperilled a well-earned fame. It must be 
admitted, however, that although Tennyson’s la‘er works 
do not satisfy all his old admirers, they are’still full of that 
genius which long ago made the English reading world his 
audience. This thin volume contains poems in a variety 
of styles, and displays very fully the range of the poet’s 
art and the breadth of his training and sympathy. ‘“ The 
First Quarrel” and;‘‘ The Northern Cobbler” are *poems 
of notable excellence, in a broad, strong style of treat- 
ment that shows the poetic fire burning undimmed. The 
latter poem isin the Yorkshire dialect, which Tennyson 
handles with striking freshness and power. ‘‘ The Re- 
venge’’ and ‘*‘The Defence of Lucknow” are lyrics of 
stirring quality, while many lines in ‘‘ The Sisters”’ re- 
call the sweetness and tenderness which make their au- 
thor as much the poet of the heart as of the head. When 
the poet attempts the metaphysical it must be confessed a 
decided lapse from his early mastery of this kind of poet- 
ry is felt, but on the whole the volume sustains the high 
standard to which he has educated his readers to hold him. 
These poems are published simultaneously with their ap- 
pearance in London,and furnish another illustration of the 
energy and sound judgment of this young and vigorous 
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Verses. By Susan Coolidge. (Roberts Bros.) Miss 
Woolsey has done her friends and the public a kindly ser- 
vice by gathering together in this dainty volume her later 
fugitive poems. A number of them are familiar to our 
readers, having already appeared in the columns of The 
Christian Union. One, the writer met for the first time, 
some years ago, framed and suspended over the sculptured 
tomb of the little baby daughter of King James L., in 
Westminster Abbey, without knowing then that it was 
from Miss Woolsey’s pen. It has since been more or less 
widely copied, and will no doubt be recognized from the 
opening lines: 

* 4 little rudely sculptured bed, 
With shadowing folds of marble Jace.” 
Miss Woolsey’s poetry is of the kind that people cut out 
of newspapers and put in their scrap-books or treasure in 
their pockets; because it expresses more adequately than 
they can do themselves their own emotions, and because, 
too, it inspires in them purer thoughts and higher pur- 
poses. Much of it is written from the standpoint of those 
who sorrow, and if it be not the fruit of actual experience 
in suffering comes out of a sympathy so deep as to take 
the place of experience. It is less, however, the expression 
uf sorrow than of resignation and hope. Verse after verse 
closes with such lines as these ; 
“Thou cans’t not come too soon; and I can wait 
If thou come late,” 
or the following: 
“Smiling we watch you vanish, for we know 
Somewnere is nobler living~by and by.’’ 
or these: 
‘**T read his pledge of dawn, and soon or late 
I can endure to wait.”’ 
an‘ again : 
Q, life in death, sweet plucked from pain! 
O, distant vision fair to see! 
Up the lorg bill we press and strain; 
We can bear all things and attain, 
If once our faces turn to thee !’’ 

To stricken hearts this little book ought to bring a grate- 
ful message. Its spirit is so sweet and wholesome; its 
grief is so chastened, its faith so strong, its hope so clear 
as to adapt it in a peculiar sense to the wants of the sor- 
rowing. There are other verses in it, it is true, which are 
poetic and tender, and which do not deal with death and 
the afcer life, but the drift of the book is in the way of 
consolation, and one can scarcely read it without same 
comforted and helred. ‘ 

Wild Roses of Cape Ann, and Other Poems. By Lucy 
Larcom. (Houghton, Miffillm & Co.) This volume is re- 
dolent of wild flowers, fragrant woodland paths and tbe 
invigorating air of thesea. No sweeter, truer or more 
natural sentiment, no simpler or more healtbful verse 
has recently appeared. An honest love of nature, simple 
and childlike, gives all these poems a unity of purpose 
which makes it possible to read them together without 
that sense of fragmentariness which generally results 
from the reading of separate poems. The author seeks no 
poetic solitude, bnt finds her inspiration along the familiar 
ways of life, and lovesher kind as simply and truly as 
she loves nature. In the day of many false styles and 
much unhealthy sentiment, such verse is helpful and in- 
vigorating. Lucy Larcom has made a place for herself 
in many an American home as a companion whose large 
outlook on life qualifies her to teach the lessons of purity, 
simplicity and faith. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

From. Robert Carter & Bros., we receive a number of 
stories, all of them pure and healthful in their influence 
and most of them decidedly religious in their tone, though 
not of the highest literary merit. Dora Hamilton’s Choice 


is the sad story of the life of a spoiled child, who after the © 


discipline of life and by means of it, becomes a good and 
happy woman.——Hester Trueworthy’s Royalty, by the 
author of the Win and Wear series, is likely perhaps to be 
as inspiring to the elders as to thechildren. It is the story 
of a woman living in the country into whose care two 
children are thrown, who finds it hard work to adapt her- 
self to them, but who achieves the task and in achieving 
it does as much good to herself as to them.——The Child- 
ren’s Kingdom, an Irish story of life in country and city, 
is somewhat too sad in its general tone to be altogether the 
most healthful reading for children, who come upon the 
pathos and tragedy of life soon enough at the best.—— 
Andrew Harvey’s Wifeis another story by the same au- 
thor and of a somewhat similar character. The story of 
the trials and tribylations of a wife, though at Jast she 
comes out all right, does not furnish the ideal reading for 
young girls,—-How Nora Crena Saved Her Own, by the 
same author, is a collection of eight stories taking its title 
from the first, which is a story of the Irish famine,and which 
will do good by broadening the sympathies of its children 
readers. It is bright and readable, with commingled 
phases of humor and pathos. ——-Christie’s Old Organ con- 
sists of three stories boind together and characterizd 
by a delicate, tender sympathy and by not a little genuine 
pathos.——Marion Scatterthwaite is a story, intended 
for older girls, of life in an English boarding school—a life 
of conflicts with temptation and trial such as in form vary, 
but in substance are the same in all lands.——The Stories 
of the Cathedral Cities of England is a series of historical 
sketches of the kind of which we want more for our chil- 
dren, but this volume is better adapted to English than to 
American readers, or at least to those that are somewhat 
familiar with English history.——Gentle Heart, by Dr. 
Macleod, is the second of his series of Talks to Children. 
They are not exactly sermons, but they are capital for 
Sunday reading by the older or to the younger children. 
They are not merely instructive; their most notable char- 
is their sweet Christian spirit.—-Sun, Moon 


and Stars, by Agnes Giberne, is an English reprint, 
as, indeed, are most of the above volumes. The intro- 
duction, by Professor Pritchard, of Oxford, is a guarantee 
of the general accuracy of the book. Its object is to 
put the clue of astronomical study into the bands of 
the children. It is rather to be read to them than by 
them, for they will need the sympathy and guidance 
of an elder in following the clue. The author, how- 
ever, bas shown a rare skill in availing herself of 
the child’s imagination in order to bring the great facts of 
astronomy within its apprehension, She is a devout as- 
tronomer, and begins each chapter with an appropriate 
motto from the Scripture.—— Bruey is one of Miss Frances 
Ridley Havergal’s stories, the central figure being a little 
worker for Christ, and the story itself one that may well 
prove both an inspiration and a guide to young children 
in Christian work.——T. Nelson & Sons send out The 
Royal Banner, a 
ligious, and healthful in that it indicates that the boy who 
attempts to carry the royal banner in daily life will find 
no little trouble in the attempt; and Almost a Hero,a 
story of boys’ school life, full of boyish mischief and fun. 
Tbe heroism is shown in the small battles of school life. 
—-The Chevalier’s Daughter. By Lucy Ellen Guernsey. 
(Thomas Whittaker.) A well-told historical tale of the 
seventeenth century of a young girl whose parents lived 
near a little village of Normandy, «nd the religious trou- 
bies of the time ana place afford the incidents for her 
story. Uf Protestant education, she becomes a Catholic 
for a time, accompanies a band of nuns to America to 
meet on shipboard her lover, from whom by malicious 
work she had been separated, becomes again a Protestant, 
and is married.—A Christmas Child. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth, Illustrated by Walter Crane. (Macmillan & Co.) 
A very simple story of a little boy exceptionally good and 
lovely, whose short earthly life was measured by two 
Christmases a dozen years apart. The few pictures are 
sim ple illustrations of incidents in the boy’s life, and are 
not remarkable except in the figures of the children; these 
are excellent.——-Zig-Zag Journeys in Classic Lands ; or, 
Tommy ‘loby’s Trip to Mount Parnassus. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. (Boston; Estes & Lauriat.) The publishers 
inform us that 30,000 volumes of Mr. Butterworth’s pre- 
vious book, ‘Zig-Zag Journcys in Europe,’”’ were sold 
within one year of the publication. We see no reason 
why this second volume should not meet with equal suc- 
cess, It is very elaborately illustrated, and in the main 
the illustrations are good, though there are some instances 
in which plates have been taken so much worn that they 
sbould have been relieved from further service. Mr. But- 
terworth is the editor of the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion.” He 
is known to the readers of The Cbristian Union by his 
contributions; and his letterpress contaius that combina- 
tion of enteriainment and instruction which have given 
his paper its just celebrity.——The Pretty Peggy Painting 
Book. By Rosina Emmet. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) Miss Em- 
met’s ** Pretty Peggy and Other Ballads ” we have already 
describei in these columns, This book contains the de- 
signs in outline taken from that one, together with the ac- 
companying reading matter. The paper on which it is 
printed has been prepared expressly to receive water 
colors, and the juvenile artist, by taking Miss Emmet’s 
book as a guide, may not only find much entertainment, 
but may also acquire considerable knowledge in the selec- 
tion and use of colors, in the endeavor to reproduce her 
work upon these pages.——~—The Peterkin Papers, by Lu- 
cretia P. Hale, have afforded no end of amusement, and 
perhaps, by showing up the troubles whicb come from lack 
of intelligent planning, have done no end of good. They 
are now gathered up ina book. It would be too much to 
read at once a book of sucb absurd adventures, but an oc- 
casional chapter will entertain the old as well as the 
young people who gather about the evening lamp.——Five 
Mice in a Mouse-Trap by the Man in the Moon. By Laura 
E. Richards. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) Mrs. Richards 
has given in this volume a great deal of innocent nonsense 
under the guise of a story told by the man in the moon, of 
five little children, to whom she has given ‘‘mouse-pames.” 
The pictures, selected from illustrations by Kate Greena- 
way, Addie Ledyard, and others, are interwoven with 
the story, or, what perhaps is truer, the story is inter- 
woven with the pictures, in a way which will greatly please 
the children.—— Mabel on Midsummer Day. By Mary How- 
itt. Illustrated in Silhouette by Helen M. Hinds. (J. R. 
Osgood & Co.) Modern literature affords few poems for 
children—or stories in either prose or poetry, for that mat- 
ter —so sweet as this simple fairy rhyme. It is a child’s idyl; 
and the artist has fully caught the spirit of the poet in her 
charming illustrations. Since the silhouette illustration 
of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” some seven 
or eight years ago we have seen nothing so full of grace 
and natural action. Less frolicsome and full of animal 
spirits than some of Fred. Church’s best work, if sur- 
passes his silhouettes in a certain quiet and restrained 
humor. His pictures laugh; these smile. Mabel's indi- 
viduality is admirably preserved throughout; and one 
needs not a vivid imagination to see her dimples and hear 
her quiet ringing voice.——Stories of the Saints. By Mrs. 
C. Van D. Chenoweth With illustrations. (J. R. Osgood & 
Co.) This is an attempt to save someof the best of the old 
legends for children’s use—St. George, St. Christopher, St. 
Francis of Assissi, etc. Is this worth doing? Yes. There 
is no danger that modern American boys and girls will 
mistake these romances of the medieval ages for sober his- 
tory. The hagriographa of the Roman Catholic Church 
has in it much which the world cannot afford to lose. Its 
myths afford beautiful parables of profound trutbs. Has 
it here been welldone? In the main, very welldone. The 
dedication informs us that it was originally prepared for 


six {little girls of the Trinity Sunday school; and it bas 


story decidedly but not obtrusively re- } 


that naturalness of manner and that simplicity of treat- 
ment and diction which are too generally lacking in such 
books when prepared primarily for the public. The author 
does not attempt to point the moral of each story, but leaves 
her readers to discover it for themselves. Wise teacher 
——Belle’s Pink Boots. By Joanna H. Mathews. (E P 
Dutton & Co.) This fascinating and highly moral story of a 
pair of pink slippers adds to its other attractions numer- 
ous highly colored illustrations from the hand of Ida 
Waugh. If they fail of special artistic excellence they do 
not fail to secure the quick attention of eyes that are far 
more quickly won by brilliancy than by correctness of 
outline. The blue covers overlaid with a design of leaves 
in gold, and with title appropriately printed in pink let- 
ters, will stimulate to further acquaintance with the vol- 
ume, 


Holden’s Sacred Music for Quartette Choirs. (Wm. 
Pond & Co.) This volume of 136 pages, prepared by Al- 
bert J. Holden, organist of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, of New York City, bas a large proportion of new 
music. Much of it is absolutely new, being the music of 
the editor; most of the rest is new in its adaptations to sa- 
cred music and the chosen words. The music is such as 
will require trained singers for its correct interpretation; 
and the score often runs so high that only the best voices 
could reach it without danger of flatting; but it is nearly 


all popular in character; even in those pieces which are 


elaborate in their harmo :ic effects the melody is well pre- 
served and prominent. The collection is especially rich 
in solos and duets. It is an admirable book for parlor 
practice for such home circles as have in them some music 
readers, and it is a real and valuable addition to anthem 
music for the choirs of the cities and larger towns. The 
devotees of ecclesiastical music, among whom we are not 
to be counted, will find fault with the book for its palpa- 
ble violation of the somewhat narrow rules within which 
the ecclesiastical musicians have compelled themselves, 
and would if they could compel all other people to walk. 
In one or two cases—‘*‘ Meek and Low,”’ adapted from 
‘‘ Sweet and Low,”’ for example—we should sympathize 
with their criticism and desire to change the adaptation. 
Mr, Holden’s own pieces are some of them exceedingly 
beautiful. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Jerome Napoleon has started a newspaper. 

—This year’s Boston Monday lectures are not goivg very 
well. Dr. Robinson, of Brown University, had a thin 
house on Monday of last week. 

—The H lyoke ‘‘Paper World” for December has ’a 
very good woodcut of Hon. H. O. Houghton, the eminent 
head of the Riverside Press. 

—A history of the First Church in Boston is in prepara- 
tion by Arthur B. Ellis, and will shortly be published by 
Hall & Whiting, of that city. 

—Prof. Seeley, the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” is onefof 
the contributors to a new English ‘newspaper started in 
the interests of workingmen, and called ‘‘The Common 
Good.” 

—Randolph, whose ‘“ Easter Eggs” last year were one 
of the characteristic publications of the season, publishes 
this year an analogous book, “‘ Lo, the Star,’’ made in star 
form very prettily gotten up. 

—The Tract Society have published a “ Bible Text 
Book,’’ including the principal texts relating to the rer- 
sons, places and subjects occurring in Holy Scripture; a 
very trustworthy and convenient book for Bible students. 

—J. W. Bouton has published a limited edition of 250 
copies of ‘‘ Bibliomania in the Present Day in France and 
England,” giving an account of several notable book sales 
in London and Paris, with the prices of the important 
works. 

—We are glad to know that it was by an amicable ar- 
rangement that Lord Disraeli’s ‘‘Endymion,” first re- 
printed here by D. Appleton & Co., was reprinted also in 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library. Let such brotherly 
love continue. 

— Carter & Brothers have issued a new edition of a little 
volume entitled ‘‘ Stray Arrows,” by Theodore L. Cuyler, 
which in an earlier edition found favor with a large circle 
of readers, and is reissued with some additions in answer 
to a public demand. 

—Colby & Rich have published Prof. Zdllner’s singular 
speculation on the subject of spiritualism, entitled ‘‘ Tran- 
scendental Physics.’’ He details some curious spiritual 
phenomena,” which he investigated with Slade the medi- 
um and to account for them propounds a theory of 
what he calls the ‘* fourth dimension in spacs.”’ 

—The January number of ‘* Harper’s Monthly” is par- 
ticularly strong in articles suited to the English taste, but 
that fact does not make it any the less acceptable to 
American readers. It isa very handsome and readable 
number. The portrait of Mr. Lowell is a remarkably 
fine one, a capital likeness, and a very good work of art. 


—‘* Harper’s Young People for 1880” is bound up and. 


makes an attractive volume of seven hundred and seventy 
six pages. It is likely to become in the children’s library 
as attractive as the bound volume of the ‘‘ Harper’s 


Weekly” has been in the library of the grown folks. It is . 


provided with a good index both to illustrations and to 
reading matter. 

—A Southern clergyman once asked the late Dr. Hodge, 
in some dismay, if he took the New York “ Tribune,” then 
not in very good odor at the South for its position on the 
slavery question. ‘‘Yes,’’ was the Princeton theolo- 
gian’s reply, ‘‘I take it for one reason, that 1t is the best 
daily paper in the United States.” Mr. Greeley, when he 
heard of it, said that be had. never expected such @ gt 
that. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receint of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in ita earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vixing us of any omission in this respect. <Ac- 
memoranda of prices are desirable 


C. J. Jones & Co., St. Lovis. 
exile.” By L. J. Block. 


D. LotHrop & Co., BosToNn. 

“The Notable Prayers of Christian History.” 
By Hezekiak Butterworth. A collection of 
famous prayers. 

HARPER & BrRoS., FRANKLIN SQUARE. 

“Story of the United States Navy for Boys.” 
By B. J. Lossing. An entertaining history of 
our Davy. 

** Personal Life of Dr. Livingstone.” By W. J. 
Blaikie, D.D. Full of personal anecdote and 
incident. * 

**Tlios.”” By Dr. Schliemann. A magnificent 
quarto, embodying an account of some of Dr. 
Schliemann’s greatest discoveries. 

“Pastoral Days.’’ By Gibson. One of the 
most artistic and attractive holiday publica- 
tions, 

_“*Love and Life.” 
A story of life. 
CONGREGATIONAL PUB. SOCIETY, BosTON. 

** International Lessons, 1881." By Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler. 

“Little Pilgrim Question Book”’ on the above. 
By Mrs. Wm. Barrows. 

** Notes on International Lessons, 1881.”° 
M. B. Riddle, D.D. 


I. K. Funk & Co., 10 Dey Street. 

**Christmas Stories.”” By Charles Dickens. 
First and second half. . 

Jas. R. Oscoop & Co. Boston, 

**Records of Wm. M. Hunt.” By H. C. Angell. 
Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly.” . 

** Mabel on Midsummer Day.”’” By Mary How- 
itt. A charming book illustrated in silhouettes. 

“Stories of the Saints.”” By Mrs. C. Van D. 
Chenowith. 

**Radical Club.”’ By Jno. T. Sargent. A col- 
lection of papers read before the Boston Radi- 
cal club. 

Dopp, Meap & Co., 755 B’way. 

“Sketches of the Women of Christendom.”’ 
Biographies of pious women. 

THos. Y. CROWELL & Co., 744 B’way. 

“Sermons on International Lessons 1881.” 
Monday Club. 

E. CLAXTON & Co., PHILA, 

‘“*Golden Liuvks.’’ Selections for every day 
in the year. 

Averall.”” By U.S. Soldier. A story of 
personal adventure in the army. 


G. PutTnam’s Sons, 182 FirrH Ave. 
“The Worst Boy in Town.”’ By Jno. Habber- 
ton. 
**Echoes of Half a Century.”’ 
mer. A collection of poems, 


AMERICAN 8S. 8S. Union, N. Y. AND PHILA. 

“No Talent.”’ By L. E. Guernsey. 

HopperR & STOUGHTON, LONDON. 

**Consecrated Women.” By Ciaudia. Sketches 
of Christian women. 

D. APPLETON & Co., 1-5 Bonp Sr. 

“Young Ireland.’”’ By Sir Chas. G. Duffy. 
The story of Irish discussion and agitation be- 
tween 1840 and J850. 

GEO. Munro, 18 VANDEWATER ST. 

“A True Marriage.’’ By Emily Spencer. 

“ A Confidential Agent.’’ By Jas, Payn. 

“The Trumpet Major.”’ By Thos. Hardy. 

“The Beggar Gir!.”” By Wm. Hauff. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston & N. Y. 

** Historical Sketches of Andover.’’ By Sarah 
L. Bailey. 

Estes & Boston. 

*“* Monsieur Guizot.”” By Mme. De Witt. 
story of Guizot’s private life. 

“Five Little Mice, etc.’ By Laura E. Rich- 
ards. A charming bvok for children. 

“Zig-Zag Journeys in Classic Lands.” By 
Hezekiah Butterworth. A continuation of a 
popular series. 

R. WORTHINGTON, 770 B’way. 

“The Stately Homes of England.” By L.Jew- 
jtt, F.S.A., and S.C. Hall, F.S.A. A beautiful 
volume, both in letterpress and illustration. 

“Studies in Song.” By A.C. Swinburne. Mr. 
Swinburne’s latest poems. 

Woman’s Temp. Pus. Soc., CHICAGo. 

“Gray Heads on Green Shoulders.’ By Mrs. 
Jane E. Zimmerman. 

Music. 

©. H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broad way.—“ Illusions 
Galop,” by I. 1. Pound. ‘Land of Light Afar,” 
song, by L. O. Emerson. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston.—*‘Gen. Garfield’s 
March to the White House,” by C. Hanschild. 
““Love the Old and the New,” song, by F. Mus- 
grove. Waiting,’’ song, by J. Blumenthal. 
“Le Polo,” new French quadrille, by F. RB. Tre- 
butien. “‘Album of Song,” by Robert Franz. 
** Musical Herald.”’ 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

Oanadian Almanac, 188], Presbyterian Montb- 
ly, History of Medicive; Dart mouth 
Manufacturer and Builder, Books and Readiag 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


By 


By W. P. Pal- 


The 


for the Young, J. H. Smart; The Delineator, E. 
Butterick; Printer-Advertiser. 
MAGAZINES, 

Harper’s, American Art Journal], Atlantic, 
Congregationalist, The Oriental ad Biblical 
Journal, Appleton’s Journal, Lippincott’s, Cath- 
olic World. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


D. APPLETON & 1...5 Bond Street. 


* American Painters.” Iil. 4to. $8, $15. 
“6 British Painters.” Companion of aboye. $6, 


‘taly.” lil. Editea by T. A. Trollope. Folio. 


i ‘Life an and her Children.” Arabella B. Buckley. 
. a Spectator. ” Alex. Chambers, A. M. 6 vols. 
vo. $ 
“Rome.” Francis Wey. lil. lvol. 4to. $15, $2°. 
“Tne Homes of America.’”’ Edited by Mrs. J. 
Lamb. 4to. B12. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


“Henry Boynton Smith.” Portrait. 5 

and Ocean; or, the Heir of Kilfinnan. 
By W H. G. Kingston. 

‘ Girlhood of hakespeare’s Heroines,”’ 
ed, By Mary Cowden Clarke. 

* Heroes of Christian History. *” Popular biog- 

hies by and American authors. 12mo. 
cents each. 


New 


Other volumes in 
“D’Israeli’s Complete Wo Edited pi Lord 
Beaconsfield. 6 vols. Crown 8vo. 
“Charles Lamb’s Works.” 
vols. Crown 8vo. set. 
*“Hallam’s orks.” 6 vols. Crown 8vo. 
$7.50 per set. 
J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway. 
“Complete Works of Rembrandt.” 3 vols. Fo- 
lio ard pertfolio, 24x31. 
vo 


1880. Complete. $14. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 530 Broadway, N. Y. 

* Voices Hope and Gladness.”’ Ray Pal- 
mer, D.D. Lil. $i. 

Modern Scottish Pulpit.” 8vo0. $1.51 

— and his Religion.” By Rev. — Reid. 


and Stars.”’ By Agnes Giderue. 


Cup of Consolation.” $1.25 
“ 1n Christo.” D.D. $1.25. 


He' Luke 

International Lessons for 1881. 
* Ryle’s Nutes on Luke.” 2 yols. $3. 
Notes on Luke and John.” 

oot 

* Dr. Hanna’s of Christ. 3vols. $4.59 

* Brighter than the Sun.’’ A life of our “Lord. 
By J. K. Macauff, D.D. 8vo. $2. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 596 Broadway. 
“*Munchausen Adventures of.” Eng. By Gustave 


Dore. 4to 
"The Bible Gallery.” Ill. from Dore. Crown folio. 


ictures of Bird Life in Pencil and Pen.” Rev. 
M. D. Walkins, M.A. Ill. by $10, 50. 
“Great Painters of 
Forbes Robinson. 4to. $810, $15, $20. 
** Pictures from English ‘Literature OF 


l vol. 


E. M. 


Ward, R.A . Horsley, R. *, Yeames, A.R.A., 
and others. ‘The text by J. he Waller, LL.D. New 
edit 


” Familiar Wild Flowers.”” Figured and described 
y F. . F.S.A., Art Master at Marl- 
borough Colleg 


, $2. 
“Wild Fiow “Portiolio. Per box , $1.50 
“*] Will’ Birthday Text and Year Book.” 
piled by Mrs. E. H. Riches. $1. 
“Familiar Garden Flowers.” E. 
F.S.A., Art Master at Marlborough College. 


Com- 


By F. Hulme, 


F.L.S., 
Se Garden Flowers Portfolio.” Win each box. Per 

x, $1. 

“Black and — Painting Book.” By Geo. 
Weatherby. 

of oly Scriptures.” By Mrs. 
Massey. Ill. Fea 1.25. 

Littie Folks.”’ P3135, $1.75. 

** Little Folks’ Bible Gallery. ” Til. By Miss Jenny 


Merrill. $1. 
ny Little Set Schoolmate.”’ By Uncle Ned and others. 
cents. 
“Play Time. ” The Little Folks’ Annual for 1581. 
lll. by Kate Greenaway, ar M. E. Edwards, 


J.C. Staples and others. 50 ce 
* Pictures to Paint.’ Ill. Geo. Weatherby, 
Kate M. E. Edwards, W. Cooper, 


ete. Ween 
Little Nature Painting Book.” Outline 
engravings. 50 cents, $1. 

“Better than Good.’’ By Miss Ridley. 8vo. Ill. 


1.50. 
“Canaries and Cage Birds’ Ill. By W.A. Blaksten, 
W. Swaysiland, and August F. Wiener, F.Z.S. 4to. 


15. 
**Shak 


$2. 


cot 
‘* Familiar Friends.” By Olive Patch. By 


“Favorite Album of Fun and Fancy.” 
Earnest Griset and others. dito. $1 Le. 


DODD, MEAD & Co., 755 Broadway. 
“A History «f Paint'ng.”’ From the German of 
Woltmsn and Woermacn. By =. Calvin,M. A. Ill. 


$7.50, $10.50, $15. 
*“* Women of Christendom.” Mrs. Charles. 12mo. 


Ill. 
Ill. 


** Fegieston’s Famous American Indians.’’ Ed- 
ward gieston and others. i2mo. 
mo .25 

** Mildred “Keith—Mildrea at Roselands.” By 
same author. Kuch i vol. ismo. $1.25. 

“ tubke’s History of Art.”’ Edited by Clarence 
Cook, zvols. $i4. $22.50, $3u. 
Rosina Emmet. Lil. 8vo. 


Pretty Peggy.” 
5. 


os ihe Civilization of the Period of the Renais- 
sance in italy.’ Jacob Burckhardt. 2 vols. 8vo. 


$7. or $12. 
Goethe’s Mother.” A. 8. Gibbs. ll. 8vo. 


K. P. DUTTON & Co.. 713 Broadway. 
“Indian Summer” Miss L. Clarkson. Ill. Folio. 
ris Giveth Songs.” Companion to Faber’s. 
1. from, Beard. at M«rcy’s.” Olive T. Miller. 

Pirk Boots.” Joanna Mathews. 4to 
Visit to Tittle Stay-at- 
Miss L. Ciarksen. Colored ill. 4to. $1.25. 
Dowss—ali Smiles, no Frowns.” Col- 
“Dick Cheveriey.” W. H. G. Kingston. Ll. 4to. 

“* Little Bo Peep” Series. “ Puss in Boots.” 50. 
Pioafore Series.” Something new. 
Various Toy Books Il. 200. to $1.26. 

Estes & LAURIAT, Boston. 


“The World’s Worship in Stune, Temple, Ca- 
thedral and Mosque.” Large 4 
“Lalanne on Etching.”’ igs with plates. 
“Chatterbox for 1880-81.” Reprint. $1. 


: Published by Subscription. 
“The American Art Review.” Now ready, volume 


I, 1880. 4to. $12, $13.50, 16. 

“Zi Journeys in Europe,” and “ Jour- 
neys in Classic Lands.” Rd Butterwo DL 
Small 4to. $1.75, $2.25, $2.50. 


ForRDSs, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


“The Lovers of Provence. Aucassin and Nico- 
lette.”” By Bida and Gaston Paris. Note 
Poem from Edmund C. Stedman. IIL §$3.5u, 


, $10. 

ee Life and Times of Sir Philip Now ” By Mrs. 

S. M. Henry Davis. Ill. 12mo. 50, $4. 
**Footsteps of the Master.”’ BP Harriet Beecher 

Stowe. Til. 12mo. 

“The M erry-Go-Round.” By R. W. Raymond. 


$1.! 
“Reminiscences of an Idler,” By Henry Wikof?. 
HAKPER & 


** Pastoral Days. ” W.H.Gibson. Ill. 4to. $7.50. 
“Ilios.”’ Dr. Schliemann, Imp. 8vo. 
“Harper's Young Peuple for 188.” LL 8vo. 


“Old Times in the Colonies.” C. C. Coffin. lil. 


8vo. 
Boy in the Far East.”’ Partl. 
no 


Thos, W. 

Histery the U.S. Navy. 39 Benson J. Lo ing, 
LL.D. Wi. 12mo. Clotb. 

* New Colorado and the Santa fe Trail.” A, A, 
Hayes, Jr.. A.M. ill. 8vo0. 

PTennysen’s Songs, with Music.” Royal 4to. 

“Friends worth Knowing.” Ingersoll. Ul). 


16mo 

$ * The Moral Pirates.” W.L. Aiden. lll. 1lé6mo. 
“ The Little Fox.” G. O. Trevelyan.” S8vo. $2.50. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD WORKS. 

* Macaulay’s History of England.” 3 0 per, set. 

“Gibbon’s R man Empire 

Hildreth’s s History « 


‘Hume s Hist ry of Engiand.” $12 
*Mociey’s United Netheriands.” $8 
Motiey’s Repubiic.’” $6 
Mutley’s Jonn of Barneveid.’”’ $4 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston and N. York. 


“ American Poems.’’ Holiday Edition. Selec- 
toe works of Longfellow, Whittier, &e. 
vo 
* Bret Hart’s Poems.” 4to. $2.50, $4, $6. 
“Sam Luwson’s Fireside Stories.” By Hiarriet 
pesener Stowe. New and enlarged edition. ll. 


12m 

os Wila et of Cape Ann,’’ and other poems. 
By Lucy Larcum. l6mo. $1.25. 

* Tennyson's Poems.” Complete. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Ke. Edger Allen Poe.” An essay by E. C. Stedman. 
me 
ait XxVI Lyrics and XII Sonnets.” By T. B. Al- 
dricb. Selected. l6mo. $l. 
* Ditima Thuile.” BsH. Ww. Longfellow. l16mo. 


The Iron Gate, and Poems.’”’ By Oliver 
Wendeli Holmes. '2mo. 
“Lucile.” By Owen $1.50. 


* Adeiaice A. Pru cter’s Poems. lil. $1. 

*“ Mr Bodiey Abroad.” The “ Bodiey” book for 
1880 Ill. 

“Complete Poetical. Works of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow.” New Subscription Editiun. 
2vols. Ll. $20, $26, $3v. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS Co., Beekman Street. 


The London * News.” 
The London “ Graphi 
Double Hulidey N Colored Ill. 
JANSEN MCCLURG & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Editions of ‘Tales from Foreign Tongues.” 


$1.25 
of Musicians 
** Life of 4 h Portrait. $1.25. 
** Life op Beethoven. With Port $1. 25. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Louis Nohl by 
John J: Lalor. 


LEE & SHEPPARD, Boston. 


* Hore, Sweet Home!” By John Howard Payne. 

lll. from designs from Miss L. 8. Humphrey. 
lilustrated Hymns ana son 

“Oh. why sh. the spirit of Mortal be Proud ?” 

“The sreaxing Waves High.’’ 

** Nearer. my Gud tv Thee 

Kock of ages.” 

Abioe with Me 

** Baliads of ver 

* Bullaus of Bea 

* Ballads of Hume.” Edited ay Geo. M. Baker. 
Ii}. #2.50 each. 

“Gems of Genius.” Stories of Painters and Pic- 
tures. By Hlarry W. French. 

priftiog Rouad the World.” By Capt. Chas. W. 
Hall. 8vvu. $1.54, $2.50 

“The Aim, ire, Bang. Stories.” By Julia H. 
Beecuer. l6mo. Lil. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO., Philadelphia. 


Drifting.” A by Bucnanan Read. Ill. 
from by Miss L. B, Humphrey. Smali 4to. 


By Lady Blanche Murpby, T. 
uh B. Wiste 


r, Edward 


Adoiphus Troilope. Mrs. Sar 
King und o.here. ili. Large *vo. 
po its C. noection with the 


** ancient me, a 
Christian ‘By the Rev. Henry Formby. 
Royal 4to. $:2. 
Ascard and no Gods.” By M. W. Macdowell. 
Lil. $2.5. 
“ Vignettes of Travel.” By W. W. Nevio. 12mo. 


* Oldtime Childlife.” By E. H. Arr. 16mo. $1.25. 


D. LOTHROP & Co.. Boston, Mass. 


1 oe Content.” By Clara Doty Bates. Ill. 
of England in Rhyme.’’ By Robert C. 
Adams. square i6mo. 
ot By ‘Fanny Roper Feudge. 
*“*In the Fields.” By Miss M. E. N. Hathaway. 
lémo. $1.25. 
“True Manliness.” From Thomas In- 
troduction by Janres Rusgell Lowell 
“Story of the Prayers of Christian pat 
(The . BY Hezekiah Butterw rth. 12mo. $i 
vung Foik»s’ Bibie History.” By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. ili. $1.50. 
* How we went Bira‘s-Nestirg.” By Miss Amanda 
B. Harr's. ii. $1.50. 
“Write your own Stories.” 4to. 50c. 
“New Eogland By the best story 
writers ot New Englund. 4 
the Nursery.” New Edition. Oblong 
MACMILLAN & Co. 


“ Etching and Etchers.”’ P.G. Hamerton. 
“Life of Wm. Biake.” Alex. Giichrist. 


vols. svo. 

“ The Mioor Arts.”’ Chas. G. Leland. I). 9c. 
gt Life.” New novel. Charlotte M. 

the Deep.”’ Chas. Kingsley. 12mo, $1.50. 

“ Words and Chas. Kings ey (memoria! 
vole. $!2. 

Necklace of Princess Fiorimondi.” Mary 

De 

* a Christmas Child.” Mrs. Molesworth. $1.50. 


“ The White Rat.” 
“ Pansie’s Fiour Bin.’’ 


THOS. NELSON & SONS. 42 eng Street. . 
Three New Tsaies for 
“lp the Ferest.” 
w Books 


s -i~ 


| 


from t n Putheriand.” Sml. 
n,D. D. Ill. Imperial %3.50. 
Almost, a Hero.” ober: Richardson. {li, 


“The Royal Banper.”’ 12mo0. 
Series of Juveni'es. 


New 
* Mary’s Sixperce.”’ - Paull, I8mo. 60c. 
a Lae in the Shade. > Rev. T. P. Wilson, 


Carson's Enemy.” Rev. E, N. Hoare, M. 


A. i8mo. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & Co., 211 Tremont 8t., Boston. 
2. A Dream of Fair Women.” By Alfred Tennyson: 
“Jean- Francois Millet : Peasant and Painter.” IL 


es, each comple sold sepa- 
rately. 12mo, Bat 
“The Birthday Book ~ Poets,” 18mo. $1. 
** Favorite Authors,” ‘“‘Household Friends,” “Good 
Company.” Selected and edited by James T. Fields. 


at Stories of Saints.” 2. 
summer Day.’ owit 
lll. by Helen M. Hinds. 


PORTER & COATES, Philadelphia, 
“ Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry,” 8vo. Cloth. 


Gibbon’s Rome,” 5 vols. New Stereotype plates. 


** Dickens’s Child’s History of England.” New 
Stere%type plates. $1. 

* Wood’s Pooular Natural History.” [ll]. $1.75. 
Mythology.” Systematized by S. A. Scull. 
Beach.”’ By Margaret Vandegrift. 4t9. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 182 Fifth Ave. 
Britain—The Spectre Bridegroom and 
Of Hollow.” By Washington Ir- 
ving 
The peeatford Edition of Irving’s Sketch 


Bork.” Octav Il. 

in Japan.” Isabella Bird. 
2 vols. Octavo 
and its People,” Edmundo de Amicis. 
* Portugal, old and New.” Oswald Crawfurd. 


Octavo. Ill. 
ae “The Loyal Ronins.” E. Greey and 8. Saito. 


Octavo. $3 
Learning to Draw.” Vivilet de Duc. Octavo. 


Masters.” Susan N. 
Carter, Principal of Woman’s Art School, Cooper 
Union $1.25 


“The Teacher's Dream.” W. H. Venable. Square 
octavo. Lil. $2 50. 


“ Art from the 
n’s 


“Verses from Sky on ” Elaine and Dora 
Goodale. $1.25 
‘iy Wors t Boy in Town.” Jno. Habberton. 


tl. 
of [ustrious Soldiers.” Jas. G. Wil- 
son. Octavo. $i. 
“ Alle’s Mistake.” R.G.B. 16mo. III. $1.25 
“Par bles from Nature.” Mrs. Gatty. Square 
l6mo. 2 vuls. $2 
A. D. F. RANDOLBA & Co., 900 Broadway. 
“Memorials of Frances Havergal.” By 
her sister, W. V.G.H. tll. me. $!. 
**Sister and Saint. ” Sophy W. Weitzel. mo. 


! 

- Pilgrim’s Progress.” lil. by Fred Barvard and 
others. Engraved by Dulzie!l Br s. 4to 

* Life Ch -rda.”’ R. Havergal. Ill. by 


Von Cra 8v 
“ Sweet, Sweet "Charity. »” Rose Porter. (New.) 


“ The Star in the Hast.” Ill. prose and verse, in 
star shape. 


MESSRS. ROBERTS BROS... Boston. 
Little Women.” M. Alcott. Il. 


oA Guernsey Lilly.” Susan Coolidge. Il. 


Verses.” Susan $1.00. 

“The at Des gns by Chas. 
= mper. 3 75. 
and ‘Village story. Louisa M. Alcott. 


New Bedtime Stories.” Louise C. Moulton. 
m. by Addie Ledyard. i6mo. $:. 
ni. — the World.” Juliana doratia Ewing. 


1.25. 
es of the Sea.” KE. K. Hale. Ill. 
“ Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales.” lll. 2 vols. 16mo. 


“The His tory of Sanford and Merton.” Thos. 

Day. lil. 
“Poems,” Edwin Arnold. I6mo. $1. 

of Gov. 4ndrew.” P. W. Chandler, 
“Certain Men of Mark.’”? Geo. M. Towle. $1. 
“*M*dern Society.” Julia W. Howe. i6mo. 5c. 
Head of Medusa.” Geo. Fieming. !6mo. 

“ My Marriage.” 16mo. $1. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & £9OnsS, 416 Broome Street, 

New Yorr 


4to. 


“Kate Groonaway's Kirth-day Book for Children,” 
Original drawin Square 


y Kate Greenaway. 
32mo, $1, $1.50 
Popular of Science.” By Robert Rout- 
oO. 


“Glimpses Through the Cannon Smoke.” By 
Archibald Forbe 
rille and ciers.”” Set to music. 

“Every Girl’s Annual for 1881.” IL. by Kate Green- 
awa vo. 

ve 


ry Boy’s Annual for 1881.” Edited by Ed- 
mund Routledge. Ill. 8vo, cloth. $2.50. 
** Randolph Caldecott’s’ New Picture Books.” 


h 50 cents. 
CHARLES Sane. 743 & 745 ;Broadway 


ur.” 8vo. $3. 


vo. 
hes on t 4 Sites of An- 
cient Mycenz 4 ~ Tiryns.” By Dr. Henry Schlie- 
by the Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Re 


Reduced to $7. 
vin House Beautiful.”” By Clarence Cook. Ill. 


New ed. 4to. 
** Complete Poetical Writings of Dr. J. G. Holland.” 


Ill. 8vo. 
Jolly ellow By Frank R. Stockton. Ill. 
oO. 
“The G N of Panag — Cen- 
By Jules Verne. Ill. 
Apocrypha of the Old 
Traps. . B.C. ll, Royal 8vo. $5. 
“The Life of Hodge, D.D. LL.D.” By 
his son, A. ya odge 8vo. $8. 
Lectures on the 8 Origin and Growth of Religion.” 
gp the Religions of India. . Max 
er. 8vO, 

Religion and By Prof. Josiah P. 
Cooke, of University. A =o edition, 
with ‘edditions. Svo. $1. 

* The Grandissimes.”’ ot Creole Life. By 


e W. Cable. i2mo. 


1. 
of Russia.” By Lieut. F. 
Greene, U.S. 


A. 
Works of Richard Henry Stoddard.” 


SORTANER & WELFORD, 743 Broadway. 


* Daiziel’s Bible Gell Foho itzt $85. 
of ancient B pad others, 


New 1. 
ee e0 ] C 


ew Series 
DY eminent artiste. 
“A Pi ue 
tH. 


> 
Roe 
8 
** Self-Culture.” By James Freeman Clarke. $1.50. 
“‘ Pictures from Society.’* By George Du Maurier. ‘ 
Reprinted from Funch._5) full page pictures. 
| 
Now y: 
“William Wilberforce.” By John Stoughton, D.D. 
} 
| 
| 
Art,” evue ebdomadaire liilustrée (M. 
| Eugéne Véron et Chas. Tardieu, rédacteurs). 
i vois. Folio. $32, $40, $60. 
] * The Portfolio.” By Philip G. Hamerton. I 
i 
2. 
| 
| 
| 
Ill. by H. C. Selous. 
Cowden Clarke. Vol. 
I, Comedies; Vol. II, Histurical Plays; Vol. III, 
Tragedies. New edition. The complete works in 
3 vols.,imperial8vo. $10, $18. 
‘**Wonder Eyes and What For.” By Eleanor Tal- 
‘ 
| il, Super, $10.50. 
rpsiis ety at Hume,” Duy Maurier. $16 
| “The Great Historical Gaijeries of tnglsaa.”’ 
| By Lord Dona'd G wer. imp. 4t. $12 
| reigu Standard Authors, In 
Plopurseque Land 


Dro. 23, 1880. THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
& Sons, 15 Astor P! 
Edited In a review of Mr. R OF” S last a 
Moder Now edition, | USEFUL PRESENT. | novel, Taz Curist1an UNION says: 
3 vole. $18. Venice.” New edition. WOOD S The essential truth of a work of || * 
$6 New edition. Household Practice of Medicine, | art, its success or failure in repre- Vit 
The Scholar’s Edition of Ruskin.” 9 vols. 12mo. h . = 
Hygiene and Surgery, senting some aspect of the universal) 


12mo. 


- 


318. Ruskin’ s Modern Painters.” 5 vols. 


uckin’s Works,” 33 vols. 12mo. $40, $78. 


Wma. Woop & Co., 27 Great Jones St. 
“Household Practice of Medicine, Hygiene and 
Surgery.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
‘‘ Admirable for Gift Purposes.” 


INDIAN 
SUMMER. 


Autumn Poems and Sketches, 


By L. CLARKSON. 


Large Quarto, Cloth, Elegant Sree $6.00 

Large Quarto, Moweeee...:.,.....:. 12.00 
“In artistic beauty ‘Indian Summer’ if it} 
oes not excel any book < = peas, 

are the gems of our Ameri Fg is but it te is the 

beauty of the enn whic will rightly call 

out the largest ti 


Autumn have been 
stery. But the rethey are 
book is evidently the labor of 
loyal, patient and successful love. It must make the 
hardest heart like Autumn a little better ; it will 
= friends for the Autumn rambles. The book is 
mirable for gift purposes, and unique as an Amer- 
ican to friends abroad.’’—Boston Advertiser. 
age of verse is fronted by an ge 
deatan in Autumnal foliage and flowers, 
senting the richest glories of our year, from the las 
summer to the first robing of the winsae 
snow. We have often written th enthusiasm of 
Miss Clarkson’s studies and sketches. This is a col- 
lection upon which lovers of art who are equall 
lovers of nature will look with genuine delight. We 
wish that all artistic effort — as pure and 
beautiful as this.—N. Y. Obse 
‘One of the finest, if not ay finest, of the illus- 
trated gift books the season is that entitled 
- oe Summer,’a series of poems upon that theme 
- A upwards of fifty American writers, with colored 
- tes and crayon drawings by Miss L. Clarkson. 
om a purely literary point of view the volume is 
a treasure house of _ Senne poetry, and its artistic 
charms are no less admirable. The plates are mar- 
vels of color-printing, and the whole book is a 
model of excellence and good taste, a permanent 
ler to literature and art. —Boston Trav- 
e 


For sale at the Seokahores : or sent by mail, post- 
ce. 


age paid, on receipt of p 


DUTTON & CO., 


713 Ne ew York. 


‘‘ The Bible Society and 
the New Revision,” 


By the Rev. CHAS, 8S. ROBINSON, D. D. 

The first of a series of tbree papers on the 
- New Revision of the Bible appears in 

THE JANUARY SCRIBNER, 

tracing the record of the American Bible 
Society on this subject for the 2d thirt 

ears. The second paper wi Prof. 

isher of Yale College, How he New 
Testament Came Down to Us, and the 
third «ill relate to the work of our Ameri- 
ean scholars on the New Revision. 

Other features of the January pumber are 
the following : Glimpses of Parisian Art, 
with sketches by Butin, Beraud, Chrialiva, 


De Nittis, Madrazo, and others; an enter-| 


taining paper on The London ‘Theaters, 
with a full- “page | portrait of Heury Irving in 
“The Fiying Dutchman.” and other inter- 
esting pictures; A Christmas Hymn, with 
‘striking illustrations by La FaRGE; conclud- 
ing chapters of SENSIER’Ss Life,of Millet, with 
a full-page crayon portrait of Millet bv 
himself ; Welsh Fairs, and In Albania 
with the Ghegs, graphically illustrated; 
Peter the Great, including an interestin 
biographical chapter on CHARLES XII., o 
Sweden, with illustrations; 
CAPITAL SHORT STORIES; 


the concluding part of Mrs. SCHAYER’s 


Tiger-Lily = 4 first complete account 
of the new COLLEGE HOROLOGICAL 
BUREAU. 


The January number justifies the high 
reputation SCRIBNER'S MONTHLY has wun 
as distinctively 

AN AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
aiming to be the incentive and the expon- 
ent, of the highest development of Ameri- 
can literature and art, and at the same 
time cosmopolitan in character. 

A NEW FEATURE. 

‘During 1881 SCRIBNER will contain a series 
of sparkling novelettes, or condensed novels, 
instead of one long serial, In February, 
the MIDWINTER NUMBER, there will ap- 

twenty-two pages of a novelette by 

. FRANCES H. ETT, the s tory of an 
American girl in England (a sort of ‘ mee 4 
Miller”). Novelettes by Ww. 
Miss OsGoop, others 

35 cents, 


for 85,00 


SCRIBNER 743: Bway, Ne¥.* 


A Thoroughly Practical and Reliable Guide in 
Health and Sickness, 


(PROFUSELY AND ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. ) 


By over of Neg leading Ph at Ameri- 
eth MDS Pe . L. Loomis, M. D., Prof. J. Lewis 
sm 


B. St. Jobn Roosa, 


oF H. Buck, M. D.. Prot. A. Brayton Ball, M. D. Prof. 

m. H. Van Buren, M D., Prot. E. L. D., 
Pret. monty & Pitfard, M. D., Prof. Alex. McL. Ham: 
ilton, M. D., Prot. F. P. Foster, M. D., Prof. George 
F. Shrady, ‘M. , and many others. 


te The cia work of the kind approved 
by the medical profession. 

The work will be sent for inspection to any address 
in New York city or vicinity by application by mail 
or otherwise to Mr. Plummer, Subscription De 4 
eek, or it may be examined at the office of the 

shers, 


WM. WOOD & CO., 


27 Great Jones Street. 


A full prospectus mailed on 
Prices—Cloth, $10; $1 
royal volumes, 762 pag 


NEW BOOKS. 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 
By T. T. MUNGER. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt,top, $1.00. 


A book of thoroughly sensible, judicious. sympa- 
thetic, belpful talks to young peo le on Purpose, 
Friends and Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self-Reli’ 
ance and Courage, Health, Reading and Intellectual 
Lite, Amusements ano Faith. Few books for young 
men, and young women too, are so wholesome and 
every way exceilent as this. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, 


morocco, $15. Two 


A series of chapters designed to bring forth in clear 
light the co simplicity and full si.- 
nificance ot this petition, whch, though repeated for 
— is to-day the natural and sincere utterance of 
all Christendom. Mr. Gladden’s strong cummon 
sense, freedom from cant and healthy religious spirit 
make this a peculiarly valuable aud winning book. 


BALLADS and OTHER VERSES. 
By JAMES T. FIELDS. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


This volume itcludes, in addition to the best par 
of Mr. Fields’s previous volumes of poetry, the last 
of which was pfinted for private circulation, the 
cho‘cest of the many pieces he has written during 
the last twenty years. Some of these havea os ou 
in the leading magazines, and have attracted no lit- 
tle admiration tor their freshness, humor and grace 


DREAM CHILDREN. 


By HORACE E. SCUDDER. A newand greatly im- 
edition of this charming for 
elks. Illust: ated, $1. 
“Stories delightful alike in feeling and in ‘ancy. 
—|North American Review. 


‘‘ MODERN CLASSICS,” Vol. 10. 


Favorite Poems, 
Euech ALFRED TENNYSON. 
In Memoriam 


Flexib’e cloth, orange edges, 75 cents. 


literature in a very attractave form 


*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MiFFLIN & CO,, 


BOSTON. 


Just Published. 


NEW EDITIONS 


of the following well-known 


BOOKS OF POEMS. 


FOUR O’CLOCKS. A Selection of Po- 
ems by HELEN BARRON BOSTWICE. Price 


$1.25. 


-DRIFTED SNOWFLAKES; or, Poeti- 
ical Gatherings from Many Authors. First 
and Second Series in one vol. Price $2.00. 

LEAVES CATHERED in the Daily 
Walks of Life. By the Compiler of “ Drift- 
ed Snowflakes,” etc. Price $1.25. 

THOUCHTS THAT CLUSTER 
Round Our Home. By the Compiler of 
** Drifted Snowflakes,” etc. Price $1.25. 


GOLDEN LINKS; or, Thoughts for the 
Hours. Price $1 25. 

HEAVENLY DAWN. Original and Se- 
lected Poems. By MARGARET H. MORRIS. 
Price $1.25. 


All of the above books are neatly bound in 
extra cloth, gilt edges, and may be had of all 
Booksellers, or wijl be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, by the POblishers on receipt of the 
price. 


E. CLAXTON & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


isen ¥ 


Nursery Publishing Bosten. 


The *‘ Modern Classics”’ the choicest 


life of man, find their severest test 
ultimately in the judgment of the 
masses.” 


Tue upon Mr. 


Roe’s stories is best indicated by the 
following FACTS: 

The sale of his stories has reached 
a total of more than 214,000 volumes. 

More than 40,000 volumes have 
been sold within the past year. 

His earlier works, instead of los- 
ing their hold upon the people, con- 
tinue to be in larye demand. 

Each new book has exceeded its 
predecessor, ‘*A DAY OF FATE” 
having reached tts 23d thousand 
within less than three months after 
publication. 

Barriers Burned Away. 
What Can She Do? 
Opening a Chestnut Burr. 
From Jest to Earnest. 
Near to Nature's Heart. 
A Knight of the XIX. Century. 
A Face Illumined. 
A Day of Fate. 
Each 1 Vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD ¢ CO., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


THE NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 


NOW READY ARE:— 


DRIFTING ROUND THE WORLD. 

A Boy’s a by Sea and Land. By Capt CHAS, 
W. L, author ot ‘** Adritt in the Ice,’’ ete. 
ato. with upwards of 2U0iliusirations. Bie: 

ry bound, with ag sides and ba 
$1.50 Cloth, full gilt, $2.50 
OLIVER OPTIC’S ve Book. 
DOWN SOUTH: 
Or, Pr Adventures in Florida. Being the fifth 
*Great Western Series.” 16mo, illustrated, 


ELIJAH KELLOGG’S New Book. 
A STRONG ARM AND A MOTHER’S 
BLESS1iNG. 
16mo, illustrated, $1.25. 

SOPHIE MAY’S New Book. 
FLAXIE FRIZZLE’S TWIN COUSIN. 
The fourth cf the Stories.” l6mo, 

illustrated, 75 cents 
A TROWBRIDGE’S New Book. 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
16mo, illustrated, $1.25. 

By the author of * Live Boys in Texas.” 
LIVE BOYS IN THE BLACK HAILLS: 
Or, The Young Texas Gold Hunters. 
16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

A new volume of * Young Folks’ Heroes of History.’: 
MARCO POLO: 

His Travels and Adventures. By Geo, M. Towle. 
16mo, illustrated, $1.25, 

THE AIM! FIRE!! BANG!!! STORIES. 
By Julia M. Beecher. 16mo, illustrated.$1.25. 
For Little Folks. 
> 
Handsomely illust.ated, 4to, illuminated sides, 28 
full. page illustrations, $1.00. 

FUOLLEN’S LITTLE SONGS. 
Anew edition. 4to, illuminated sides, % cents. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

BABY BALLADS. 

By“ Uno.” New edition. Illuminated sides, 50 cents. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

NEW SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 
By Mrs. Anderson. New edition. Small 4to, illu- 
minated sides, 5U cents. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
STORIES FROM ARABIAN 


For Young Folks. Edited by Dr. Eliot. 12mo, illus- 
trated, illaminated sides, 75 cents. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Godet’s Commentary 


ON LUKE (ordinary price $6.00), with Preface and 
Notes, 
BY JOHN D.D. 


Given as our (Christmas Present to every 
subscrier tor the Homivetic 
Sen recire 
Analy Only revised au- 


&00., 10 Dey St., Xew York. 
UTWINE’S OIVIL ENGINEER’S 
rT 


om porigine| desigus Fourteen 


Mailed on receipt of 


“YOUNG PEOPLE) 


KCHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


4} 


PRICE FOUR CENTS. 


~ 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


Price 4 Cents a Week; $1.50 a Year, 
postage paid. 


READ! READ! READ! 
Father, 
Mother, 


Guardian, 
SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


A subscription to HARPER’S YOUNG 
PEOPLE for the coming year would bea 


hundred ionocent and useful enjosments.— 
{Portland Argus. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE has become 
the most popular story paper 10 the country, 
simply because parents were quick to recog- 
nize its value as a means of educafion and en- 
tertainmenr, and because the cbhiidren found 
it pleasant reading.—[8oston Travelier. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. grows 
interest with every number. Its illustrations 
show the skill of ourbest artists. * * * It 
is the best written weekly for young people 
ever published.—[Albanr Journal. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, issued every 
week at a warvelously low price, is the 
brightest and best juvenile magazine for boys 
and girls over ten. —{Our Littie Ones, Boston. 


There have been few th things in the history of 
periodical publisbing more remarkable, in a 
quiet way, tban the precision and apparent 
ease with wbich the publishers of HAKPER’S 
YOUNG PEOPLE bave piaced that admirable 
juvenile journal upona footing of permanent 
and wide popularity, gaining for it recognition 
as a sort of necessity in juvenile life.—[N. Y. 
Evening Post. 


The youngster awaits the arrival of HAR- 
PER’S YOUNG PEOPLE with entbhusiasm.— 
Brooklyn Union-Argus. 


It is remarkable what freshness is given to 
each new number of HARPER’S YOUNG 
PEOPLE.—([Aibany Sunday Press. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE is the best 
weekly for children in America.—(South- 
western Christian Advocate, New Orleans. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE is s0 good that 
it really does not seem as though it could by 
any possibility be improved upon. It is every. 
thing thata paper ought to be whose pur- 
pose it is to provide wholesome entertain- 
ment for youthful readers.—[Philadelphia 
North American. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE is a prime 
favorite with young people from one end of 
the land to the other. The best authors con- 
tribute to its pages, which are edited with 
tact and scrupulous care in guarding them 
against objectionable matter. — (Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE is by all odds 
the best periodical for children now published 
in the United States. Its stories are sweet 
and pure, with good aims, brilliancy of 
thought, and the most complete adaptation to 
juvenile readers.—[Hartford Post. 

The pictures, the stories, the various de- 
partments of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
are full of the movement and variety which 
ebildren like, with none of that pernicicus 
excitement which is the bane of much that is 
offered to ohildren.—(Christian Begister, Bos- 
ton. 


Address & BROS... New York. 
Semple Copy tn ‘dent on of 
stamp. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


present that would ufford more than half a 


. 
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can.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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e Subscription price, $4.00 a year. Inquir 4 
for special offers of back numbers with suk f 
peginning with Nov, (2lpumbers 
a UCK,Gilt Bage. race 4 
price, Claaton & hi i 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXII, No. 25. 


Ghe Some. 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 


NOTHER year is closed with the golden seal of 
Christmas. All it has brought us of good and 
of ill, all that we have given it of ill or good, is 
shut away from us, not wholly hidden, but as from 
some strong perfume closed in a porous case, ever 
and anon a breath of fragrance is wafted, so memory 
will bring to us the odor of the past. We would not 
lose all that the year has bade Love giveus; and, heaven- 
sent gift that it is, its sweetness is not dissipated, like 
that of earthly flowers, but remains, gathering 
strength as time passes. Nor would we altogether 
forget our sorrows, for in every tear some special, ten- 
der mercy of our Lord is mirrored. Is there anything 
this vanishing year has brought us we would wholly 
forget? Not its joys, for they increase in our remem- 
brance; not our griefs, for they bring tender thoughts 
of our Consoler; not our burdens and our cares, for 
clasping them is the comforting band of our Helper. 
But what of that which we have given to this year? 


. Ah! much of that we would forget, only looking at it 


once more to see how sadly we bave scarred it, and to 
take a solemn vow to treat no other year soill. All 
the unloveliness, the selfishness, the ingratitude, the 
uncharitableness, the idleness—what a woful count 
against us memory hastens to recall! Blessed be 
God, we need not look at them longer than to make 
sure we hate them, and then to rejoice to know how 
large a bundle of misery the gracious forgiveness of 
our God can enwrap. Henceforth we may know 
nothing but the parfion; the misdeeds shall no more 
fright us. But to have this blessed peace, we must not 
deceive ourselves with anything less than a ‘‘ perfect 
hatred” of them. Not one clinging sin must be shel- 
tered by our weakness, to go with us, burr-like, across 
the threshold of the new year. Not so much as a 
morsel of the sweetest sin must be allowed to hide 
under the tongue while we take into our mouths the 
angels’ song. 

And now, after having, with the wise men and their 
larger gifts, or with the humbler shepherds, been to of- 
fer our devotion to the Saviour who comes anew to us 
in this anniversary, let us return to our labor, our 
homes made fragrant by the incense whose sweet 
odurs are penitence, gratitude, and loving service. 


A GERMAN CHRISTMAS EVE. 
By Louise 8. WILLISTON. 


HRISTMAS in the Rhine-land is the ‘‘ Weihb- 
nacht,” the ‘‘consecrated night,” and the depth 
and genuineness with which its coming is recognized 
as an epoch can never be doubted by one who has 
shared in its observance. ‘There is a simple-hearted, 
childlike delight in the festival that cannot be imitated 
or reproduced. The children’s joy is the leading feat- 
ure. Nowhere else does the Christ-Kind bring all the 
treasures, and nowhere is there the genuine homage of 
loving hearts for the Christ-child and his day that one 
sees here. One never asks a child, ‘*‘ what were his 
Christmas presents,” but ‘‘what did the Christ-child 
bring him,” and many a ‘Christ-baum” (or tree) 
bears a lovely child image at the top as if giving and 
blessing. It is true the ‘‘ Weihnacht’s man” is some- 
times pictured and mentioned, but he is evidently an 
importation, and is regarded as rather a spurious fel- 
low, whoever he may be. This is a home feast; every 
family, however smull or poor, childless people, aged 
couples, each household which has a roof or argom, 
has its consecrated tree, its candles, its ‘‘ fest,” tiny 
though it be. 

The trees, brought from the mountain sides, are of all 
sizes, from two feet high to those which should graze 
the lofty ceiling in homes of wealth, and range in 
price from a few cents to more than half a dollar. The 
smaller ones are generally fastened into a flat board, 
surrounded with rude fence-rails and carpeted with 
moss for grass, in which stand several domestic ani- 
mals and fowls of fearful proportions, with impossible 
legs, of small sticks stuck into the plaster of their 
bodies. Often they are further disguised or deformed 
by wads of wool fastened upon them, or by being 
stained in gaudy colors, and the one intended to repre- 
sent the house-father among his pets is usually the 
most painful nondescript of all. Most families buy 


‘and take home their tree many days before the event- 


fal night, and the good house-mother is privately very 
busy gilding and silvering nuts and ornaments, making 
little ballo ns with fluted sides, one of the prettiest of 
all the decorations, and cutting fanciful shapes from 
colored papers to adorn the dear tree. From last year’s 
stores are brought out beautiful things, and if possible 
one (or more) of every kind of fruit known to the 
mother is hung upon the branches. There is nothing 
the Christmas tree may not be expected to bring forth. 
oyely, transiucept cherries, currants, berries of each 


variety with green leaves are prized very highly, and 
tiny cakes in fanciful shapes, animals, etc., are sus- 
pended from every branch. Sometimes the mother 
spreads a narrow strip of the finest cotton-wool along 
each branch and twig to the farthest needle-tips, to 
represent snow, and children are always greatly 
charmed with this addition to the dark green. Again 
shreds of glittering gilt and silver foil, which will not 
take fire, are thrown over the entire tree, with charm- 
ing effect, as if the moss drapery of a Southern forest 
had been magically turned to gold. Then come the 
candle-holders, and when these are arranged, whether 
they be the scores of elegant polished sockets which 
are to support the pure wax tapers in the Burgomas- 
ter’s salon, or the half dozen twisted bits of tin which 
the poor woman who pastes bills all day in the street 
has carefully saved, and a few apples hung low down, 
with perbaps two or three tiny dolls bouypd into their 
cradles, German fashion, ali is ready for the touch of 


the matches. 
But the Eve has arrived. Already the bells are 


suunding through the frosty air, while from the tall 
belfries are heard the three strokes by which European 
clocks denote the last quarter of the hour. We will 
not pause in the sepulchral interiors of these tn- 
warmed, unlighted churches, where, wrapped in furs 
or clad in quilted skirts, rich and poor alike kneel on 
the stone floors and sing heavenly melodies by the 
light of dim tapers, but will pass rapidly through the 
dark streets, past long rows of gloomy walled houses, 
with entrances like barn-doors, and enter the warm 
and home-like room where our hearty welcome is as- 
sured to usin rich guttural tones. From the round 
cepter-table we receive coffee and some of the family 
cake, and watch the pretty tree as it glistens in re- 
flected light. The tree stands in a freshly painted tub 
filled up with earth in which are set pots of blooming 
plants and bright foliage. We gaze curiously at the 
double woollen curtains hung before doors not used in 
winter, and at the thick cushions on the window: sills, 
with embroidered covers and filled with sand, which 
effectually cover cracks. They are turned up nearly a 
foot at each end and fastened to hooks in the sides of 
the window recess. On the outer sills are similar pro- 
tections which we noticed from the street, but made 
of straw bound together and covered, like wreaths, 
with green moss, ivy leaves and berries, and set 
with other berries, red, white and green. These are 
very pretty ; they are several inches thick, and also are 
turned up at the sides of the windows and firmly 
nailed, keeping out many a draft, as Coes the double 
door, padded like a mattress, hung outside the room 
door by which we entered from the hall. From an 
unseen recess in the tall white stove is produced for us 
a great glazed tile—a very agreeable footstool, with its 
gentle warmth, and raising our feet from the bare fioor 
at which we give more than one glance. The planks are 
white, fully two feet wide, marked off by two narrow 
strips of dark wood which cross in the center with a 
simple but pleasing effect, and all most exquisitely 
clean. This is too old-fashioned a home for the pol- 
ished parquet floors of modern times. 

But see, the family are all together, tne candles are 
being lighted one by one, the other lights are extin- 
guished, and with the inimitable German ‘‘So!” the 
mother turns to the beaming children, and they proceed 
to enjoy in the most thorough and substantial manner 
the spectacle of all others revered and beloved. Round 
and round the tree they go, pointing to each fruit by 
name, to the tri-colored and gilt flags, the spirals of 
tinsel springing with every motion of the boughs, and 
delighted if a twig scorches and sends out its well- 
loved odor. The mother is praised for her skill, and 
the grandparents sit in placid joy ‘‘ keeping Christmas 
Eve,” often with glad tears on their cheeks. The 
mother seems to think the plants beneath the tree need 
arranging, and stooping down among them, suddenly 
a tiny colamn of water shoots up from a cleverly con- 
cealed tin fountain, and the spray falls carelessly back 
sparkling in the soft wax light. The surprise is wel- 
comed with an appreciative joy that well repays all the 
trouble it has cost, and before the reservoir is ex- 
hausted the giving and receiving of presents begin and 
new surprises come thick and fast. 

How many, many gifts! Next summer’s wants and 
tastes are not forgotten, and for the entire year’s fur- 
nishing thoughts have been busy and fingers indus- 
trious. How dainty are the painted fans which prove 
the skill of one modest daughter! Another bas cro- 
cheted wide borders of gay colors upon new rugs 
which are to lie before the sofa and piano, and very 
pretty they look, though queer to our eyes. Delicate 
china cups, lettered in gilt ‘‘ For the House-Master”’ 
‘*the House-Frau,” ‘‘the Grossvater” and the ‘‘ Gross- 
mutter” promise new pleasure in coffee-drinking, The 
little girls receive a stout doll’s bedstead, fitted, like 
all German beds, with a wedge-shaped hair bolster, 
making a stiff inclined plane for the head, a big square 


pillow, and a high plunieau or feather bed over the one 


blanket, The pillow and plumeau cases have home- 


made lace inserted all around the edges, through which 
the red inner covers peep brightly. Every German boy 
must have a wagon, or, the universal toy of Germany, 
a wooden horse on wheels. The little ones are soon 
softly stroking the mane and tail of such a one, while 
rejoicing over their pretty nuts. Oh, the happy home 
group! Thanks, smiles, tears, pretty speeches, re- 
serves melted away, hidden treasures of affectionate 
hearts unlocked—how rapidly goes on the blessed 
work of the Christmas season! Verily this is the 
** consecrated night,” and the Christ-baum is some- 
thing more than a tree of earthly growth from a Ger- 
man forest. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE SHOPS. 
Br J. T. M. 


S Christmas has drawn near the shops have be- 
come more and more crowded until now, they 
are filled with that rush of eager buyers which is en- 
countered only at the holiday season. The universal 
opinion seems to be, that there is more money being 
spent for holiday presents than in many years, and an 
unusually tempting variety of pretty things has been 
brought together to meet this demand. There is much 
pleasure to be found in examining the beautiful things 
with which the stores are filled even If one is unable 
to purchase any of them. One can at least carry away 
the remembrance of lovely forms and tints, and if one 
is so fortunate as to find an obliging clerk who will 
answer questions much may be learned about the dif- 
ferent kinds of porcelain and exquisite glass, which are 
not shown so freely at any other season. 

It would be well if women who can afford the luxury 
of giving to their triends would try to make their pur- 
chases where it would help other women less fortunate 
than they. If one can buy a pretty gift for a friend, 
and at the same time cheer and encourage some strug- 
gling woman who needs for her support the morey 
which the sale of her work will bring her, certainly a 
double good is accomplished. This may be done by 
making selections from the innumerable beautiful and 
useful articles shown by the Society of Decorative 
Art, 34 East Nineteenth Street, and at the Exchange 
for Woman’s Work, 4 East Twentieth Street. 

Among the many artistic things for sale at the 
Decorative Art Rooms are some brackets which have 
been specially commended for beauty of design. The 
frame of the bracket is made of mahogany, filled both 
above and below the shelf with dark brown plush, and 
on this yellow birds flying downward are painted. 
The price of this bracket is $14, and a similar one 
with a design of yellow lilies costs the same. A table 
scarf made of two shades of olive felt, and embroid- 
ered across the ends with a design of buttercups and 
grasses in silks, is $15. Trays for a library table are 
made with large richly decorated tiles set in brass or 
copper frames. These come at various prices, from 
$14 to $18. There are also some handsome lamps and 
vases shown which are decorated in imitation of | 
Limoges. 

There are a number of beautiful placques offered for 
sale, at prices which range from $5 to $75. One at $5 
has a design of pansies; another has the white ever- 
lasting on adeep red ground. The one at $75 repre- 
sents a lovely baby face exquisitely painted. Here, 
too, is to be found dainty china decorated in original 
and delicate designs. A little tray holding a sugar — 
bowl and cream pitcher costs $6.50. Among the 
prettiest things of this kind are bread and milk bowls 
and plates decorated with quaint little figures copied 
from Kate Greenaway’s designs, and with an appro- 
priate quotation from one of her rhymes around the 
bowl. The plate and bowl together cost $6. 

Work bags like the old-fashioned purses with rings 
are made with Oriental stripes of silk and ribbon, 
and finished at the ends with a fringe of beads. These 
cost $6. Others, made of silk drawn up with a ribbon 
and decorated with sprays of flowers, are $3. A pretty 
thermometer is made of a small panel of ash with 
apple blossoms painted upon it, and costs $1.50. A 
small folding screen for a table is also made of ash 
and has two carved panels painted in a design of pur- 
ple lilacs ; the price is $7. | 

Among the more expensive things are ebony screens 
with beautiful designs painted on plush. One of these 
has snow-balls on dark red plush, and costs $30. An- 
other has a design of apple blossoms on red plush, and 
is made with folding panels on each side, the price of 
which is $65. One of the most costly and exquisite 
pieces of needle-work is a bed-spread made of pale 
gold-colored silk serge, worked in a diaper pattern 
with old gold and brown silk, and bordered with old 
gold plush. The price of this dainty covering is $55. 
One could go on describing these things indefinitely, 
but they must be seen to be rzally appreciated. | 

At the Woman’s Exchange there are not only many 
artistic things, but all kinds of useful and ornamental 
articles, which are very desirable even if they do not 
deserve to have that much used and abused word ap- 
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plied to them. There are offered for sale here all the 
pretty things that babies and children wear, dainty 
breakfast caps, aprons of all grades, and hundreds of 
pretty trifles for the decoration of a house. On the 
second floor is shown a large assortment of dolls 
prettily dressed, and other things suitable for presents 
to children. 

In the stores where china and glass are sold many 
beautiful things for the table and a great variety of 
ornaments are shown. Many of the English manufac- 
turers are making decorated tea and dinner sets at 
prices so low that they are within the reach even of 
people of moderate means. This ware is very popu- 
lar, as it is much prettier and stronger than the plain 
white French china. A tea set decorated in blue or 
brown in imitation of some of the old-fashioned china 
costs only $7.50. A pretty dessert set, consisting of a 
low dish for jellies or puddings, and twelve small 
dishes, costs $3.50. A handsomer dessert set has two 
compotes and twelve octagonal plates decorated with 
the bright leaves and fruit of the blackberry vine on 
acreamy ground. This style costs $14.50. 

Many lovely desigus in the Dresden ware are shown, 
either for holding flowers or in figure pieces. One of 
the most delicate is a large folded leaf, the stem of 
which forms the handle of the vase. Or. this lies a half- 
blown pink rose, so natural that it might easily be mis- 
taken for areal flower. There are two sizes in this 
design, costing $4.50 and $6.50. Newer than the Dres- 
den ware is the Moss ware. ‘This has a rough moss- 
like surface, either white or green, and is decorated 
with bright flowers. A pretty vase in this ware is made 
to hang on the wall like a pocket. Some of the most 
brilliant ornaments in glass are made of the amber 
crackle, and also finger-bowls and other articles for 
table use. A vase of medium size costs $5. 

Brass is still in favor, and many handsome gifts can 
be selected from the articles in this material. The 
newest is the coppered brass, and for that reason it is 
the most expensive. A handsome plate-glass sconce 
ina brass frame can be bought for $4.75. <A brass 
smoking stand, with all the appointments, costs $10.50, 
and stands for the fire-place, holding shovel, poker and 
tongs, vary in price from $7 to $18. A pretty mirror 
to stand on a dressing-table is in the form of a tambor- 
ine, supported by a standard also of brass. The mir- 
ror is detached and can be used as a hand-glass. This 
style costs $9.88, and one somewhat simpler is $7.68, 
A stand to hold pictures or cards is fan-shaped, and 
the price is $3.25. Thermometers in the form of a 
- large key, either in brass or nickel, cost $2.50. Larger 
and handsomer ones are brass battle-axes, costing 
$4.85. An unusually pretty ash receiver has a solid 
nickel plate on which a yellow canary is pecking a 
lump of sugar. The price is $5. There are candle- 
sticks of innumerable designs and prices, and hand- 
some lamps mounted in porcelain, the least expensive 
of which cost $4. 

Paintings on satin and silk are still much used for 
screens and other ornamental things. Toilet scts of 
satin, trimmed with lace or plush, and with hard 
paintings of flowers, are so gorgeous that no one would 
dream of putting them to actual use. Some of them 
are very expensive, costing $15 and $18. One of the 
pretty novelties this season are little thermometers set 
on a panel of pale blue satin, decorated with a bunch 
of sweet peas, the price of which is $1.25. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 

suggestions and experiences for this column.] | 

Please tell us the receipt for flaky pie-crust. I should 

be very glad to have you ask, inthe column devoted to Hints, 
Questions and Experiences, for a general ou'pouring of re- 
eceips for the filling of orange cake. Those I haye are unsat- 
isfactory ; I want it to be semi-solid, not liquid. E. A. R. 
Anice flaky crust is made by using one pound of flour, 
a half a pound of butter, two eggs, a teaspoonful of bak- 
‘ing powder, in the following manner: Mix the baking 
_ powder through the flour thoroughly, add the whipped 
whites of the eggs, and mix into a stiff paste, using about 
a gill of cold water. Turn the paste upon a well-floured 
board, and roll it out to a thin sheet, and spread over it 
with a knife one-third of the butter. Sprinkle over the 
butter a little flour; make three folds of the paste, roll it 
out thin, spread over it the second third of the butter, fold 
and roll as before, and spread the remaining third of the 
butter out; roll out to the proper thickness for use. This 
is the rule used at the Kensington school, 

We do not see why you should have any difficulty about 
the filling for orange cake. Itis a favorite with us, and 
the filling is not liquid. To the well-beaten whites of two 
eggs add one pound and a half of powdered sugar, the 
grated yelluw rind and the juice of one orauge, and the 
juice of half alemon. Ifthe eggs and fruit are large more 
sugar will be required, but that 
ing to judgment. 


I have been trying in vain to bring to mind some 
verses of long ago; the subject, I would say, was the 
“‘ Saint’s Victory over Death and the Grave,”’ or perhaps, 


/alias Tompkins Griffin. 


‘*Vital Spark of Heavenly Flame.” Some remembered 
werds are: 
‘* What is this absorbs me guite, 


Steals my senses, shuts my sight?” 
By giving it in full in The Christian Union you would 
oblige, A DEVOTED SuBSCRIBER. 


ODE.—THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO H1S SOUL. 


Vital spark of beavenly flame, 

Quit, O quit this mortal frame! 
Trembling, boping, lingering, flying, 
Oh! the pain, the bliss of dying! 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life! 


' Hark! they whisper: angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away. 
What is this absorbs me quite, 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my senses, draws my breath 
Tell me, my soul! can this be death ? 


The world recedes; it disappears: 

Heaven opens on my eyes: my ears 
Witb sounds seraphic ring : 

Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 

O grave! where is thy victory ? 


O death! where is thy sting ? 
— Alexander Pope. 


Tickling is a dangerous thing. One whose nerves are 


sensitive may be utterly powerless to express his agony, , 


while hysterical laughing is not at all a sign of pleas- 
ure. It is cruel in the extreme to Sickle a child, and no 
parent should allow it. Very serious harm has often been 
done by it. 


Will “Old Subscriber,” whose question was published 
December Ist, send her address, that a letter may be for- 
warded to her ? 


Boung Folks. 


LITTLE WINKLE AND THE DREAD. 
FUL “HIM.” 
By THE Rrv. Epwarp A. RAnp. 


Y, fy! Toonoisy! Fy, fy! Too noisy here!” 
The childreu looked up. What dreadful be- 
ing was that roaring away atthem? He had a big, 
round, red face, a mammoth sailor hat, with flapping 
black ribbons—no, it must have been an umbrella 
there; and his jacket was blue, with white anchors on 
the collar, and immense pants of white duck covered 
his legs, or leg rather, for one was a wooden peg that 
went thump, thump, thump, up and down the brick 
pavement. ‘‘ And what’s your name?” roared this 
dreadful being. 
Little Winkle.” 

‘*Winkle? That’s 
name?’’ 

Mawy.” 

‘*Mary? Then where did you get Winkle?) Winkle 
no more comes from Mary than a clam from a bob- 
stay. And what’s your name, shipmate?” he asked, 
addressing the other child. 

‘* Tomkie,” was the meek reply. 

- **Winkle and Tomkie! did you ever! Well, well, 
don’t make such a racket! You are worse than a 
seventy-four on a day of battle. Now stay quiet!’ 

Having given these orders, the dreadful being went 
stumping away, stumping away, and disappeared in 
the entry of the tall tenement building that was Win- 
kle’s home. 

‘*Who’s that?” said Tomkie, breaking the awful 
hush, and running his face up under Winkle’s hood. 

‘‘Don’t know,” was the answer, in a whisper. 
Him dreffal !” 

The children now continued their work, cutting up 
various pieces of colored paper. They were sitting on 
a bench in the little court before the tall tenement- 
house, and the thin December sunshine had a sorry 
time trying to warm up the spot for them. 

Little Winkle received her name in this way. When 
the child was very little she had a funny way of wink- 
ing her eyes; and so they called her little Winkle. 


funny. That’s not your real 


She was a cripple, and when she walked her gait was 


painfully crooked; and her sweet, touching face 
seemed to say as she looked up, ‘‘ I wish somebody 
wouid pity me just a little.” 

Little Winkle’s special friend was Tomkie Griffie, 
‘*Me and Tomkie,” she 
would say. ‘The male member of this firm lived in a 
charity institution: and as he had been there four out 
of the five years of his life, he was quite an old member 
of the home. 

Two things specially interested little Winkle. One 
was to make wings. I don’t know why she was so 
fond of the manufacture, unless this was the reason, 
that as old people appreciate most keenly the fresh- 
ness and beauty of youth, and sick people prize and 
admire health, so the little girl with crippled feet 
thought of their opposite, the beautifal wings, that 
lift so easily and bear away so swiftly. She had an 


acquaintance among the rag-wemen, who would save 


her any pretty scraps of paper she picked up, and lit- 
tle Winkle’s scissors were the fairy-wand at whose 


touch these became wings for all sorts of objects, es- 
pecially what was broken and homely and old, as if to 

make up for the things that were wanting. The other 

matter interesting Winkle was the proper moral train- 

ing of Tomkie. That lively boy tried her at times, 

‘‘ Tomkie,” she said that December day out in the 

court-yard, ‘‘ dollies all fixed?” 

One, two, three broken dolls had been equipped 

with blue wings tied to the mangled arms with yellow 
strings. 

‘¢ Now we'll fix kiitie,” said little Winkle. 

The candidate for honor was a-poor lame kitten. 

‘*‘ Have you got the kittie, Tumkie?” 

‘What you got in your apron?” 

** Nuffin.”’ 

‘* Ho, Tomkie! Don’t I see a tail stickin’ out?” 

‘‘ Ha, ha, ha! Nuffin has got a tail to it!” 

Here the wicked Tomkie opened his folded apron, 
and displayed the kitten, whose too aspiring tail had 
betrayed him. 

‘*Tomkie, you naughty, and you can’t go to 
heaven.” 

‘* Yes, I can; I.can take a ladder and climb there.” 

‘*No, you must go to the other heaven where bad 
people go.” 

can go to the good heaven. I can take my high 
chair and get up to the top of a tree and stand in it.” 

‘* No, you must go to the other heaven.”’ 

Seeing that his spiritual head was inexorable and 
nothing but punishment awaited him, he tried strategy. 

‘‘ If I be good, won’t you make me a pair of wings so 
I can fly up there?” and as he asked this, Tomkie 


| rested a fat chin on a fat hand, and looked beseeching- 


ly in her face. 

you are werry good, I’ll make you some 
Then you can fly there.” 

Having made sure of his passage, Tomkie, in a phil- 
anthropic spirit, was interested in other folks. 

‘‘ Let’s make a pair for him.” 

‘Who’s him, Tomkie?” 

Tomkie dared not speak any more minutely of the 
dreadful being, but he bobbled offimitating the owner 
of the wooden leg. 

‘‘ Yes, and for Kistmas,”’ said little Winkle. 

The idea took all round. True, it was two days be- 
fore Christmas, but it could be called a Christmas 
present. 

‘* He has only a poor little peggie to go on, and if he 
has wings he-won’t feel so bad and can fly, Tomkie.” 

‘* Yes, and what if he should put ’em on, and go 
right up afore he knowed it.” 

The idea tickled Tomkie and little Winkle, and they 
laughed to think of ‘‘ him ” going up into the air, with 
such a surprised face, his umbrella-hat tumbling off, his 
hands out in amazement, and his wooden leg squirm- 
ing and resisting! 

In their eagerness, they quickly executed a pair ox 
flyers, and stealing into the entry of the tenement- 
house, were about to knock at the door of the dread- 
ful ‘‘him” and present their offering with a pretty 
speech, when they beard a sound! Stump, stump, 
stump! 

‘‘*Him is coming!” whispered Tomkie in terror, 
and off he ran, leaving little Winkle alone and trem- 
bling before the door. It opened, and there *‘ him” 
was, and as he looked down, he saw a poor little 
crippled child, with such a sweet, pleading face, hold- 
ing up a pair of broad yellow bands, 

‘¢ For Kistmas !” said little Winkle. 

‘‘ Christmas? Don’t you know that is Catholic, and 
I am Protestant ’way up to the main-skysail topsail?’’ 

Little Winkle did not know the difference between 
those two big words, Catholic and Protestant, and 
shook her head. She only knew that Christmas told 
of the dear Saviour who loved children and pitied the 


sick. 
‘¢ What are these things?” 


Wings.” 

‘‘ Wings? It looks like the pennant ofa ship-of-war,” 
he thundered, taking one of the despised objects. Then 
ne took another and held them both up. 

‘* What am I to do with these things?” 

‘‘ Wings to fly with, ’cos, ’cos we pity you,” and the 
jen eyes filled with tears like the harebells filing with 
rain 

‘¢‘Then you think my old wooden leg ain’t good to 
stump on? That’s all folks know about it,’ and he 
slammed the door. 

Sailor Bim—his mother did not call him that, for 
she named him Abimelech—was very sensitive about 
that wooden leg. He had found it an excellent friend, 
and he had knocked down more than one shipmate 
because they slighted his assertion that it was “the 
best leg aboard the ship.” Sailor Bim was sensitive 
about other thingsalso. He felt that he was growing 
old, and he missed the attention shown him onee whea 
he was boatswain and was as smart a seaman a3 any 


in the fleet. A shot in battle carried away his legiate 
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the sea (or, as Bim said, it walked off and never was 
heard from), and since the wooden stump came to him 
and his years had multiplied, his ability to serve his 
country had lessened steadily. Various duties had 
been assigned him on shore, but at last he was re- 
tired on a pension and he went off to shift for himself. 
The old peg leg went with him, for he would not have 
one of the new-fashioned kind. ‘‘Too much lie about 
’em,” he said. All by himself, having lately taken a 
room under the same roof with little Winkle, be was 
growing close and crusty as abarnacle. But. Sailor 
Bim had his feelings, and the more he thought of his 
conduct about the wings, the more he was ashamed of 
himself. ‘*‘Sbe meant all right,” he said to himself. 
‘* Nobody else has paid me so much attention for a 
longtime. And she wasa cripple! The old sea-lion 
I was! She ought to bring me not wings but weights 
to sink me down to t’otherplace. Andshe had a poor, 
white, sick little face !’’ 

There are nights in winter that set in coo] but 
cloudy, and by morning there has been a softening 
every where, and from trees and roofs and porches, it 
is drip, drip, drip. 

That was Sailor Bim’s condition, thawing all night 
and melted by morning. As he thought ofthe “ poor, 
white, sick little face,’’ an immense red handkerchief 
went up to his eyes. 

‘‘Tam mad,’ he roared. ‘I wish there were two 
of me, so that one might lick the t’other.” 

He left the house, went to the first fruit store that 
was open, and loading up with oranges, presented 
himself at little Winkle’s door. He was received by a 
woman whose eyes were red with weeping. 

‘*f am Winkle’s mother,” she said, ‘‘and she is sick, 
and the doctor says it is a bad case of diphtheria.” 

** Why, ma’am, this is an ugly cruise at short notice, 
bad as a trip to the west coast of Afrikey. When was 
she taken?” 

Tn the night.” 

‘¢ Well, let me see her.” 

‘*The doctor says I must be careful, or folks will 
catch it.” 

‘* All right, ma’am, but I’m shot-proof. I must see 


her.”’ 
Aroused by her mother’s voice, little Winkle looked 


up out of the fatal weakness of the disease, and what 
was it she saw? A great big red sun holding up several 
little red suns? It was the face of Sailor Bim. looking 
down, and as he smiled he held up several globes of 
tempting fruit. She recognized him and smiled. It 
was no longer the “‘ drefful him,” but # good friend in 
the hour of need. 

‘*She would have her wings around her,” said her 
mother sobbing and pointing out various strips of 
bright paper on the bed. ‘‘I hope—I hope—” and 
here the poor heart broke down pitifully ; ‘‘ I hope she 
won’t need any.” 

‘* Dear leetle creetur,” said Sailor Bim affection- 
ately, ‘‘the good Lord will provide all she needs.” 

Bim had suddenly become very pious, and with rea- 
son. A child’s heart in its freshness makes us believe 
in God and man both. 

‘‘Ma’am,” said Sailor Bim politely but resolutely, 
are among the breakers, and I am goin’ to see 
you through. If anybody calls to help you—and they 
won’t—just say you have an assistant nuss.”’ 

The next day was Christmas. Winkle lay in her 
bed very weak but without pain, only waiting for the 
great change that the doctor said must soon come. 
She smiled when she saw the big white snow-flakes 
falling outside the window. Her lips moved. The 
‘‘ assistant nuss’”’ put his ear down to her mouth. 

‘¢ What does she say?” asked her mother. 

‘‘ That them are wings, wings, out there, ma’am.”’ 

Winkle seemed to want something, and pointed at 
herself The ‘‘assistant nuss” put his ear down again. 
‘¢ She says she wants wings,” he said, sobbing. ‘‘ Dear 
little sweetheart, you shall have as nice a pair as ever 
they get up yonder, and I’ll order them now.” 

Down went the blue jacket and the white duck 
pants, and on his knees he said, ‘‘ Our Father.” And 
then he annexed, ‘‘ And I would like to add a pair of 
wings, please.” 

‘That is a poor craft, but it is the best I can launch, 
and I guess my ship will get into port,” declared 
Sailor Bim as he rose from his knees, 

Little Winkle was now trying to lift one of the paper 
pinions, but her hand suddenly dropped as if refusing 
them. A smile swept over her face and then faded, 
for Death, the beautiful of angels, had brought her 
wings for an immortal flight—and she was gone! 

‘*It must be to-morrow, the doctor says, and I am 
too poor to hire a hearse and carriage, so I s’pose the 
city must bury her,” said the mother. Bim shook his 


head. He could not afford to hire a hearse, as he was 
poor himself, his pension being a device to see how 
near starving a man could come and yet live. 

**T’ll be the hearse,” he said, ‘‘if you’re willing. It 
is not far to the cemetery.” 


Off they started. Bim went ahead, the coffin in his 
arms. Behind was the mother, and away back was 
Tomkie, following at a safe distance. The grave 
seemed so cold, and it was hard to leave the little 
body there, but the snow-flakes were coming down, 

ngs to cover and warm that resting-place. 

In a few months Sailor Bim was taken sick and car- 
ried to the nospital. He took off his wooden stump 
and laid it beside him. 

‘*T shan’t need it any more,” he said to the nurse, 
‘‘but I shall need these,” and he held up the wings 
that little Winkle had made forhim. ‘‘ Pin ’em to my 
shoulders, please.” 

‘*What an idee!” thought the nurse, pinning them 
at once when he scowled at her reluctance. One 
morning he woke up suddenly and said, ‘‘ Ship ahoy! 
Hullo, little sweetheart, you there? Yes, she has 
come!’ he said softly. ‘*‘ And did you bring a pair— 
of wings—for—”’ 

He stopped, for he too had flown away. He had 
kept in the bank for a year money enough to pay fora 
grave and head-stone. He told the doctor to be a 
friend to J.:im and see that one thing was done. The 
doctor was faithtul, and on the stone was this inscrip- 
tion: ‘* She gave him wings.” 


WHERE SANTA CLA US GETS HIS SUF- 
PLIES. 
By E. S. HILu. 


HE little folks must be aware that Santa Claus is 
very busy just now, making out his list of names, 
putting in it the girls and boys he intends to call on 
at Christmas. I hope he will not forget any of my 
little readers, and I have not the slightest idea that he 
will. Perhaps you don’t know where he gets his sup- 
plies of beautiful toys. Ihave found out some of the 
places. 

There is a charming old town in Massachusetts, 
right on the sea coast, where the great ocean waves 
come in foaming and tumbling high up on the wide 
beach, and the large white-winged sea birds fly far out 
over the water screaming for joy as they swoop down 
to dive for fish. At this season of the year when the 
north wind blows it lashes the waves to fury, so that 
they come rushing wildly in to break over the rough 
rocky coast with a deafening roar. 

In this pleasant town there are five toy factories. 
The largest one is built on the margin of alovely lake, 
where all summer parties go out in little boats to 
gather the sweet water lilies that float on its surface, 
and in winter they come here to enjoy the fine skat- 
ing. If you should go through this factory you would 
see a large steam engine puffing and blowing, and hear 
the buzzing and humming of circular saws, jig saws, 
boring machines, turning lathes, sand-paper wheels 
and other curious contrivances used in manufacturing 
toys. In the upper stories, you would see ship loads 
of toys piled up from floor to ceiling, and no wonder, 
for they not only supply the children of America, but 
they send them over the ocean so that the little folks 
in Europe may enjoy these pretty playthings. IfI 
were to enumerate all the toys made here, the list 
would fill the pages of The Christian Union, so I will 
mention but a few. 

There were little garden tools, strong and useful, 
just the thing for boys who like to play farmer in their 
summer vacations, also wheelbarrows of all sizes, from 
tiny ones all the way upto those large ones, strong 
enough to wheel a good-sized boy; as for the hay 
carts, express wagons and every other kind of wagon, 
they were just perfect. Then there were beautiful 
little wooden pails, some of octagon form made of 


black walnut and holly, which is a fine white wood ; 


they were put together in stripes and bound with 
bright brass hoops ; also little churns made in the same 
manner, and of these choice woods, their hoops shin- 
ing like gold, very useful for little girls who are so 
fortunate as to spend their summer vacations at a farm- 
house, for they could churn all their own butter for 
Dollie’s tea-table. The pretty little wash—tubs, clothes- 
horses, wash-boards and kitchen furniture would do 
you good to see, also the little cradles where dollies 
could be rocked to sleep. As for the stylish sets of 
furniture for bed-rooms and parlors, they were all 
complete and as five looking as your mother’s best. 
Here they have little tents with the American flag fly- 
ing from the top; inside were a tiny table and camp 
chair, outside two real green trees in which was 
swung the prettiest little hammock imaginable. 

One very attractive toy which is in great demand is 
a log cabin; it is made so that the tiny logs can be 
taken apart and built up at pleasure; it is just like 
a settler’s cabin; the little round logs are made ofsome 
white wood and are purchased by the proprietor of 
this factory all smoothly turned and ready to be sawed 
into proper lengths; they are brought from a distance, 
and one lot will sometimes contain a hundred thou- 
sand of these smooth little logs. This factory alone 


sends off from one to two tons of toys per week, and as 
they are of light weight this makes a great bulk. Rose- 
wood is used for some of the finer kinds of toys, also 
cam wood, which comes from South America, and which 
they purchase for the factory at twenty-five cents a 
pound. When I saw all the expensive machinery and 
the skilled workmen employed here, I wondered if the 
children ofour land had any idea of all the pains taken 
to furnish them with beautiful toys. Away up on the 
Green Mountains wood-choppers are at work in the 
forests—that is, when the weather will permit ; they 
are hewing down great trees, not pine trees nor oak, 
neither are they hemlocks, spruce or sugar maples, 
which grow all about there. Oh, no ; they could not 
afford to cut down the maples ; you would not like to 
do without maple sugar. ‘‘ What kind of trees are 
they?” Why, great white birches, that kind which 
has such curious bark, such as the Indians use in mak- 
ing their canoes; you can peel this bark off in thin 
layers, so that it makes a fair substitute for writing 
paper. The woodsmen after hewing these great logs 
into proper lengths load their strong carts ; horses 
cannot be used to draw these heavy loads down the 
wild, rough mountain road ; they are too impatient 
and would be frightened and become unmanageable ; 
but the patient oxen do the work safely when the 
brakes are applied to the wheels; if they did not do 
this the tree trunks, ox teams and all would go tumb- 


j ling down the mountain all in a heap. 


In the village at the foot of the mountain there are 
three peg factories; here these grand old trees are 
sawed up by machinery and made intoshoe pegs. The 
largest of these factories finishes up twenty barrels of 
shoe pegs every day. Many men are employed in this 
factory, but the steam engine does the hardest of the 
work. Some girls are employed here to sort and pack 
the pegs. In this factory there is a bleaching room, 
and itis so filled with the fumes of sulphur no one 
could live init ; here all the finer kinds of pegs are 
bleached until they look white as ivory. Great quan- 
tities of these are sent to Europe and are used in the 
toy factories to put fine toys together -; the commoner 
kinds are used for shoe pegs. There is a shoemaker 
living not far from this factory who whittles out all 
his shoe pegs; it takes him more than a day to whittle 
a quart ;if he would go to the factory he could buy 
them for four cents a quart. He must be as fond of 
whittling as some boys I have seen. . 

Now, children, you must all hang up your stockings, 
for I feel sure that you will get some of the pretty 
Massachusetts toys, and if Santa Claus brings you any 


imported ones from France, Switzerland or Germany, 


look out sharp for the Green Mountain shoe pegs. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDEEN. 
A HIDDEN TEXT. 
By THE Rev. JOHN B. FALKNER. 

OME people think that a sermon 1s not good unless 

the text is woven into it like a pattern; so that 

when the sermon is finished, you may easily know the 

text, even if you did not hear it at the beginning. I 

shall not give you the text to this sermon, but I trust 

you will be bright enuvuugh to discover it long before 
we get to the end. 

It contains only four words; and the circumstances 
under which they were first spoken were these: 

A poor woman had been treated very hardly in her 
home, and so she ran away. Generally when women 
run away they go to the house of some friend in a 
town distant from the one which they leave; brt this 
woman ran away to a wilderness, where there were 
neither houses nor people. How she expected to live 
Ido not know. Probably she thought she could live 
on berries and wild fruits, and, as she was in a warm 
country where there is but little rain, she may have 
thought to make a house of a cave, or to build a hut 
with the branches of trees, and make a bed with dry 
leaves; or, like many others that run away, she may 
not have given any thought to consequences. This 
much we do know—she ran away. 

I fancy she had a hard time of it. Well, one day, 
as she stood by a fountain or spring—perhaps getting 
water—an angel came to her. He told her ‘to go 
home,” and said many things to comfort and encour- 
age her. She followed his advice, and was so much 
pleased that God had noticed her in her lonely condi- 
tion, that she spoke the words of the text, and I think 
they were often a comfort and a warning in many an 
hour of trial and temptation which came to her in 
after days. 

I have no doubt but these same words often com- 
forted Joseph when he was in the Egyptian prison, © 
and that they prevented him from doing many wicked 
acts to which he must have been tempted when he 
lived in Pharaoh’s palace. Daniel, too, amid the trials 
and temptations to which he was exposed in Babylon, 
must have often repeated them over to himself, and so 
was made happy where many would have been misera, 
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ble, and was kept pure amid all the seductions of the 

great city. There were many ancient people also, who 
knew very little about God, who had the thought of 
the text much in their minds; for had you asked 
them what God is, they would have said, ‘‘ He is all 
eye,” and they represented him by the symbol or pic- 
ture of an eye. Their idea of him may have kept them 
from mapy 2 sin. 

In modern days the text is still doing great wonders 
in the way of preventing crime. 

_ Thirty-two years ago a boy came from a country 
town to live in New York. He had been taught by 
pious parents that God loved him, and he had learned 
to love God. But when he came to the great city he 
was bewildered by its greatness. He wanted to see 
everything in it. He knew but few good people, and 
made the acquaintance of some bad young men. They 
told him that ‘‘if he wanted to know what New York 
is he had better put himself under their direction and 
they would show him what life is.” He agreed to go 
with them on an appointed night to places where some 
of the great sins are committed. He was not to sin. 
He was only to see sin. As soon as he had promised 
his conscience woke up and said, ** What would your 

parents say if they were to see you in such a place?”’ 
And the answer which he gave was, ‘‘ They will not 
kuow anything about it.” Conscience said again, 
‘‘ Suppose some one who Knows you should see you ;” 
and he answered, ‘‘ No one for whose opinion I care 
knows me. No one will see me.’’ On the appointed 
night he was going to meet his companions, and as he 
passed through a dark street something seemed to 
whisper to him the words of our text. He stopped, 
turned back, went home and prayed to God to help 
him to resist temptation. The prayer was answered. 
The text saved him, and he is now a minister of the 
Gospel. 

The grandfather of a certain boy had a tree loaded 
witb apricots. The boy liked apricots. He liked them 
better than peaches or plums. The grandfather had 
forbidden him to touch the tree, but he said to himself, 
‘¢ When it is dark I will go tothe garden and get some 
apricots, and grandfather will not see me.’’ He went. 


The night was very dark. He stood by the tree. 


What’s that noise? ‘‘ Oh,” said he, ‘‘it is only an 
owl. Owls can see, but they cannot tell tales. Who 
cares for owls?” He stretched out his hand toward 
the fruit, and as he did so the moon shone out and re- 
vealed something white in the tree. He started back. 
Was ita ghost? He had never seena ghost, and he 
never will see one. It was not a ghost; it was a large 
card with the words of our text printed on it. He 
trembled as he read them; he ran home, and before 
going to bed thanked God that they had kept him from 
becoming a thief. 

I have told you of some cases where our text has 
prevented people from falling into sin. They are only 
samples of thousands of others. If people had not 
thought of our text there would have been much more 
wickedness in the world than there now is. I hope it 
will be very useful to you. : 

I have read somewhere of a fairy who once came to 
a child who desired some check upon it when it was 
about to do anything wrong, and gave hima ring to 
put on his finger, saying, ‘‘ Whenever you are about to 
do anything sinful this ring will grow smaller and 
pinch you till you say, ‘I will not do it,’ and then it 
will grow larger again and be comfortable and shine.” 

I have no such ring to give you. But I give youour 
text, and that is better. Keep the words ever in your 
memory, and think of them especially when you are 
tempted to do anything that God would not approve, 
and they will enable you to keep as pure and good as 
the children of God ought to be. 

And now what is the text? I feel sure you know it, 
but that you may verify it, I will ask you to look for 
the words found in Gen. xvi., 13, second clause. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESR. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
MERRY, merry Christmas to you every one, my 
dear nephews and nieces. You'll not see me 
when I peep inte your doors, and you’ll not hear my 
wishes. But when that blessed morning comes all the 
way along from California, through the States and 
Canada, over to England I shall go, for ittakes me no 
time at allto make such a journey, and oh! what a 
happy day I shall want to leave at every door—so that 
even if the stocking be empty and the Tree have no 
fruit you will not be sad, or what is worse, cross. Do 
you know how to be sure of the best Christmas you ever 
had? Just decide to make as many people happy as pos- 
sible, and never mind yourself, for this is one of the 
rules that works by contraries. Live to make yourself 
happy, and you’ll be unhappy; live to make others 


happy, and you'll be happy yourself. Try it. And while |. 


you do it remember how much has been done for your 
happiness since that first Christmas so many hundred 
years ago. Every year something has been done to- 


ward improving your home; and Christmas should 
find you with a very grateful heart. Do you know 
that little verse of Christina Rossetti’s that is on one 
of Prang’s prize cards this year? 


What can I give him, pocr as I am? 

If I were a shepherd, I would bring a lamb. 
If I were a wise man, I would do my part. 
Yet what can I give bim? Give my beart. 


NORTH NASSAU, N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


I fear lam tvo old to be one of your nieces, but I enjoy 
your talks with them as much as though I were a little girl 
insteaiofabig one. And our little motherless six-year old 
sits with his brown eyes big and wide to hear Aunt Pa- 
tience’s letters. And to-night, when he went up stairs at 
seven, and he had said his ‘‘Now I jay me down to sleep, [ pray 
my Lord my soulto keep,” etc., he nestled unacer the biankets, 
and much to my surprise wanted a new prayer. 

I said the Lord’s prayer for him; but be said, ‘“‘No;: not 
like that—somefing nice and sbort.”” In my ignorance I 
told him we wouldask Aunt Patience. I did not know “any- 
fing”’ nice and short, save the one he said. 

And now, dear Aunt Patience, can you help us, and in help- 
ing us perhaps help many more? 

Yours very truly, BROWNIE. 

Tell the dear little boy that Aunt Patience has been 
trying to find just the prayer for him. Does he know 
this? 

Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me. 
Bicss thy little lamb to-night : 
Through the darkness be thou near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light. 


All this day thy band has led me, 
And I thank thee for thy care: 

Thou bast warmed me, clotbed me, fed me— 
Listen to my evening prayer. 


May my sins be all forgiven ; 
Bless the friends | love so well ; 
Take me when | die to heaven, 
Happy there with thee to dwell. 
Perhaps he might like the first orthe last stanza till 
he can learn all. Iam old enough to have a very old 
niece—older than I think you are. 


WHITEPORT,N. Y., Nov., 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
In commenting on my letter published in this week’s Chris- 
tian Union you askif I liketo read his.ory. To this | answer 


ougbt not to read too much fiction, so I would like to explain 
the reason why Il especiaily want the two novels mentioned 
in my letter; it is this. 
of these stories, * Clawbonny,” and I wantto read them so 
as to see if the descriptions of scenery, etc., are true to na- 
ture. I may write and tell you sometime about Clawbonny 
as it really is now. Yours, etc., A. W. H. 

I am glad to have you explain why you want the 
stories, because it suggests a good way to read such 
books. There is no reason why you should not-read 
some fiction, and I hope you will get the books. 


Clara A. D. writes me a lovely letter, that if I had 
room I should let you see, but I can only tell you what 
she especially wants, and I hope some one will be able 
to help her. The following numbers of The Christian 
Union are missing from her set, and she greatly de- 
sires to get them. 

The dates are Jan. 8th, March 5th and 12th, July 
16th, 23d and 30th, Sept. 3d, 10th, 17th, 24th of 1870; 
May 24th, Sept. 6th, Dec. 13th and 20th of 1871; 
April 10th, 1872, April 29th, 1874, Nov. 14th, 1877. 
Please ask your friends if they have them to sell. 


WEST MANSFIELD, Mass. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to become one of your nieces if you will let 
me. 

1 am ten years old and livein the country. My aunt takes 
The Christian Union, and | read the lett: rs every week. 

My teacher reads Bonner’s History tousevery day at school, 
and then we tell what we can remember of it. I bave seven- 
teen books inmy library. I like‘ Nellie’s Silver Mine,’’ and 
** Under the Lilacs,’’ and ‘* Kitty Bourne’”’ best. I got tired 
before I finished my letter, but I remembered what is once 
begun must always be done. 

Your loving piece, BERTHA L. B. 


That is a most excellent rule. Irememberit wasone 
of my faults when I was a little girl that I would 


‘| hasten to begin some work with which I was pleased, 


and getting tired of it would leave it unfinished. I 
have learned better now, but if I had learned it when 
I was as young as youl should not have wasted so 
much time on things that came to nothing. 


BUFFALO, Nov. 24th, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : é 
1 want to be one of your littlenephews. I go toschool and 
study reading, writing, spelling, intellectual arithmetic and 
German, and have just commenced the Language Primer. I 
bave been to New York twice, and if I goagain f hope I shall 
see you. Last winter I went to New Hampsbire and Vermont 
and Massachusetis. In Boston I saw the State House, in 
Coarlestown the navy yard and Bunker Hill Monument. I 
have been to Bradford and saw the oil wells. We rodetwenty- 
two miles by narrow gauge, and I don’t know how many by 
the wide. Buffalo is a great city for elevators: some days 
they elevate a miilion bushels of grain. The first elevator 
was built in Buffalo. I am six years old. I bave printed this; 
my auntie will write ic. My name is NORMIE 


Don’t fail to come and see me the next time you are 
in New York. When I was a little girl I went once to 
the Navy yard in Charlestown and saw a very large 


ship there. But I never climbed all the way up Bun- 


yes. You also give what I take to be a slight hint that I. 


I live within half a mile of the scene. 


ker Hill Monument. Do you know they say that thd 


sun shining on one side of that great monument makes 
it expand so that it tips a little? 


MAPLE GROVE HOME, Oct. 14, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have written you once before and was in hopes to see my 
letter in the paper, for then I would know you received it. 
Did you like the little card [ sent you? I am going to send 
you some puzzies, and I wish you would let me know if you 
can make them out. I am only seven years old, and I havea 
little brotber and siater. 

My brother’s name is Roy, and he wanted me to tell Aunt 
Patience he is going to wear pants this winter. 

My little sister’s name is Abbie, and she is only eight weeks 
old, and I love her dearly. 

Mamma reads me all the letters in The Christian Union 
every week. 


clothes and draw them iu my dolly’s carriage, and they seem 
to enjoy it very much, 
I wonder how your little boy’s goats are getting along. 
Excuse me for writing such a long letter, but I had a great 
deal to tell you. 
Your affectionate niece, Exrise M. La ¥. 


Did you get my card? I think-your puzzle cards are 
_very funny. Such a lot of patients that funny doctor 


Bluebeard. Kiss the dear little baby for me and ask 
Roy if his picture won't be taken with his new pants 


on so I can see them. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been wanting to write to you lots of times, but I 
was afraid you would not accept me as one of your nephews. 
I go to school and learn alli can. I study arithmetic, geog- 
rapby aod spelling. My teacher says I am the best boy in 
the room. I will be ten years old on the lith of August. 

I hope you will accépt me as one of your nephews. 

Percy 8S. 


Why should you be afraid I shouldn’t like to have 
you for a nephew? Since you wrote your birthday 
has come, and it’s a good way toward another one. 


RUTLAND, Vt., Nov. 15. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have a year’s numbers of the “* Young Christian Soldier,” 


bound for Coristmas, but I have co:cluded to send them to 
the three little boys mentioned in your last issue. If you 
will forward them to their destination, | will pay the postage. 
I enjoy the Jetters and your answers in The Christian Union. 
Iam not able to go to school, so | spend most of my time 
with my reading and music and my baby brotber. I take 
lessons on the cornet and violin, and every Sunday evening 
we give papaaconcert. Last summer I invited you to come 
and visit the marble quarries. Now.if you wii! come, I will 
give youa g00d old-fashioned Vermont sieigh-ride. If you 
do come be sure and bring some of tbe li:tie “ Patients.” 
Your affectionate nephew, J. F. 


Your letter and the papers gave me great pleasure, 
first, because I am glad to have my nephews remember 
me, and especially when they let me help them doa 
generous thing. I wish I could visit you. My loveto 
baby brother. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCB. 


PUZZLES. 


SPELLING EXTRAORDINARY. 
1. Enstonisuc i 2. Mariolagengnostic. 3. Opityunt- 
5. Dietinfine. 6. Insurgentripen. 
8. Itrampleinitbey. 9. Groupinterime. 
FRANK MA 


ceism. 4. Ipoachlarge. 
7, Bibulartemper. 
10. Iscetinder. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

In diamond, notin gold; 

In purchased, not in sold; 

In audacious, not in bold; 

In retain, not in hold; 

In extinguished, not in drowned; 

In spaniel, notin hound; 

In cubical, not in round ;. 

In decayed, not in sound. 

Whole, an English auther renown’'d. 


SQUARE WORD. 
1. Anappearance. 2. Anasy:um. 3. Toturnaside. 4. To 
succor. 5. To penetrate. 0. A. G. 
CHARADE. 


My first is a boy’s nickname; my second is something we all 

prize: my third isa near relative; my whole is a great in- 
ventor. M. 

DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 

1. A public sale. 2. Uncoined. 3. Anengine. 4. Flexible. 
5. Filling. 6. A kind of dance. 7. The floury part of corn. 

Diagonally, from right to left, downward and upward, a 
public sale. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 1. 
Charade.—Wind-harp. 
Lost Rhymes.—Rocks, shocks, locks, flocks, docks, blocks, stocks, 
docks, smocks, socks, knocks, clocks. 


Diamend.— R 

TAG 

aA 

RAY 

N 
Word Square.—S T E M 
TAME AMUSE 
EMMA BURKE 
MEAN ASKED 
EEOD=sS 


L 

Characteristic Letters Hidden in Words.—D fined, X spelled (expelled): 
N sued; X tendeg@; A vailed: X penned; ‘L bowed; B rated; A broad; 
A bored; A long; B leng: B dead (beaded); C dead (ceded); D dead: 
N dead. 

Outlandish Places.—1. Ohio. 2. Malacca. 3. New York. 4. Cincinnati. 
5. Tennessee. 6. Oregon. 7. London. 8. Amstefdam. 9. pomeerenny: 
10. Oporto. 11, Andover. 12. Arabia. 


Answers received from M. A. Palmer, 


I have three little kittens, and I dress them up in my dolly’s | 


has, and the peacock’s tail makes an odd beard for old 


which Lenjoyed so mucb that I was going to have them — 


. 
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Correspondence. 


A CORRECTION. 
CARD FROM Dr. DEEMS. 


In your issue of December 8th great injustice was done 
to many clergymen. Aslam one of them, I speak for 
myself. You say: ‘* The meeting at Cooper Union last 
week in behalf of the Gilbert Library and Prisoners’ Aid 
Society was quite too poorly attended. Of the sixteen 
ministers who promi ed to be present two kept their 
word.’ As my name was one of the sixteen. I must pro- 
test against the implication in the latter part of the sen- 
tence. The facts, as I know them, are these: There was 
no intimation onthe printed card that the *‘mass meeting’ 
was to be in behalf of **prisoners.”” The object of the 


“meeting was mysteriously concealed. My name was put 


among the *‘ orators” without my consent. The first I 
knew of it was when Isawit in pint. Itold the man 
who took that liberty tnat I should not be there. On the 
following Sunday I announced from my pulpit that [ 
should not be there. Neverth-less, the next day I was 
again advertised, and a man is reported to have stated on 
the platform of the Cooper Union that he had received a 
letter from me regretting that] could not keep my engage- 
ment! Upon this I publisted a card in the Times” pos- 
itively contradicting this statement. I had engaged to be 
absent, and I was abseut, and wrote no letter to the man 
who had perpetrated this outrage on other clergymen and 
on myself; nor did I write to any other person on the sub- 
ject. Twoof those ctber clergymen bave informed me 
that they bad given no autborization for the use of their 
names on the evening specified. I have no reason to sup- 
pose that any one of the fourteen ministers who are charged 
with failing to ‘“‘ keep their word ” ever made any engage- 
ment. © 

Pcrhaps Iam too sensitive on this subject, but a man 
who would willfully fail to keep an engagement is, in my 
estimation, to speak after the manner of our Lord, a liar; 
and a minister who lies is no better than any other liar. 
That is precisely the position in which we have been 
placed by the representation in the public press, During 
the fourteen years of my work in New York I have failed 
of twoenpgagements. One was to attenda funeral. At 
the hour I was wild with pain, was about to move toa new 
residence, and the parties failed to send a carriage to re- 
mind me. If the carriage had come I should have gone to 
the funeral, notwithstanding my pain. I confess to hay- 
ing bad the matter crowded from my memory. My second 
failure was the case of a wedding. I mention these to show 
how impartial Iam, even in my infirmities. I had made 
a defective entry in my memoranda. At the bour ap- 
pointed I passed the house, thinking that next Tuesday was 
the happy day. When I learned that,[ had disappointed 
the couple it cost me nearly a spell of sickness, although 
the parties were strangers to me. 

These things are stated to show how intolerable it is 
that the good name of men who are honest and careful 
should be jeopardized by mere adventurers who strive to 
create a sensation. It is a positive injury. The next 
time any one of the gentlemen named is advertised to speak 
it will be said, ** Oh, that’s another Cooper Union engage- 
ment,”’ and the audieace will be affected by it. 

Now, if it can be shown that any one of the fourteen 
absent ministers had engaged to be present, and without 
good and sufficient reason absented himself, let him be 
distinctly named and denounced. He is not fit for the 
pulpit. But I for one will not rest under such a charge. 
The gentlemen of the press should be careful how they 
take up and propagate such a slander against pastors who 
for years have striven to be faithful to all the interests of 
the public in this great metropolis. 

Nothing contained in this article is to be construed into 
opposition to the ‘‘ Prisoners’ Aid Society,” or Miss Gil- 
bert’s ** Library.” She will bear witness that I was one 
of its earliest friends. But when her agent, or any other 
man, advertises me to be present at any meeting 
without consulting me, I shall both take pains to be ab- 
sent from that meeting and shall denounce the procedure 
in terms which it deserves. 

Now, as my name is not repeated in your paragraph, 
and as I do not intimate, as I do not believe, that there is 
any intention on the part of The Christian Union to harm 
any one, it may be asked why I write on this subject. 
The reply is that my name was on the list of speakers and 
in the advertisements, and reported to have been dis- 
tinctly mentioned at the meeting. Moreover, an assault 


has been made, however innocently, by you, ona body of 
ministers of which 1 am one,and it isa repetition of an 
insulting fling made us at this meeting, and so I am im- 
pelled by esprit du corps to stand for my brethren and 
myself by a simple statement of the facts. 

CHURCH OE THE STRANGERS, Dec. 18th, 1880. 


WILL NOT DO WITHOUT I7T. 


Dear Christian Union ; 

We have taken Tbe Christian Union for ten years, and 
the ** Plymouth Pulpit” as long as it was published. But 
we find that our so doing is an offense to some of our weak 
brethren. Our preacher called last week and said that 
“our influence in the neighborhood was against the church; 
that we took Beecher’s paper, and that that paper savored 
not of godliness.” Now, dear friends, that was all be could 
find against us, only that we did not take our church pa- 
per, and that [ circulated and got subscribers for The 
Christian Union (one year I got seventeen subscribers for 
the Union), and that once a week we and A——’s family 
met, and that Mr. B read the sermon to our families and 
any others who wished tohear. .. . 

Lam an old woman, sixty years of age; never went to 


school but a very little—a few weeks in the winter, to 
poor teachers, such as Mr. Eggleston has described in the 
‘Hoosier Schoolmaster”—I think not more than six 
months all together; and all I knowI get from observation 
and reading. I have read many of our own church works, 
and everything that Mrs. Stowe has written; all of Ab- 
bott’s books that I could get hold of; and everything tat 
H. W. Beecher ever published. Then, after we read them, 
I go out among the destitute (and there are many), and 
distribute, until we have not one of Beecher's sermons in 
the house except those in our hearts. Our son sends us 
*“‘Harper’s” and *‘Scribner’s’”’ Montblies and the‘‘ Scientific 
American” weekly. Then we take the ‘* Cincinnati Ga- 
zette,” and it does look as if we had enough to read; but 
The Christian Union is vorth more than all the others to 
me. I know where to look for what I want in it without 
the trouble of bunting it up. Then just what I want is 
alwaysin the paper. There is not a circulating library 
in this township. Two churches in this village, but no 
library; the college library for the students, but that is 
all. Oh, bowI do wisb I had all of the good books that 
are in the way in many Christian homes! I believe I could 
set five hundred idle ckildren to reading before next week. 
If some of the good people who cannot find a sphere of 
usefulness in other places will collect and send by freight 
a box of books to this place, I will faithfully see that they 
are read by children who will be idle without such nooks 
mary an evening this winter. 

I do not intend to do without The Christian Union until 
our preacher can preach as good a sermon as Mr. B. can, 
or take the church paper until it is as good a paper as the 
Union is, For many persons it is a better paper than the 
Unicn; but not furme. The Christian Union cannot help 
doing good if people willreadit. The old gentleman, A——, 


that is so happy since he has found that treasure, was 
gloomy and often sad before. He will be ninety years old 
his next birthday, and he takes as much interest in that 
paper as his children and grandchildren. 

I am, as ever, your friend and agent, — 


UNION OF ALL DENOMINATIONS DURING THE 
WEEK OF PRAYER. 7 


‘* There is nothing,’”’ said a missionary, ‘like a heathen 
land fordrawing Christians together.’? When all around 
are destitute of the truth, true Christians readily recog- 
nize the great doctrines in which they agree, and see in 
each a similarity of character. 

We have not the darkness of heathen countries, but we 
have antagonisms just as great, and the work of the Lord 
in all denominations seems to be making very slow prog- 
ress in our own country. 

None report very great advances, and some are lament- 
ing oyer a decline in their numbers. “ 

This condition of things ought to draw Christians of all 
denominations together in services to pray the Lord of the 
vineyard to revive his work. The declining interest in 
religion on the part of such multitudes all over the land 
ought to awaken Christians to present a spectacle such as 
has never been witnessed of the unity that exists among 
God’s people. As one man, with one great and holy pur- 
pose, we should come together from all branches of the 
Church of God. Let us magnify the things in which we 
agree, and let the things in which we differ be lost sight of 
while we plead together for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. 

A distinguished man of Scotland, speaking of the spirit- 
ual conditiov of his country, said it was threatened with 
a sort of home heathenism. While we look at the condi- 
tion of our own land, let us fear the same blighting influ- 
ences and pray that they may be averted. 

Besides, there are many difficult problems awaiting solu- 
tion, such as the evangelization of the thousands who 
come to our shores every year, the education and chris- 
tianization of the freedmen, and the counteracting of 
false religions that are growing to great proportions in 
our land. 

These things claim the attention of all evangelical de- 
nominations, and together they ought to obtain fitness for 
their work, so that in all these fields of effort there may 
be no conflict. People who together seek for the grace 
that is needed to do their work will not ignobly contend 


when that work is being done. 

If each would do its part in the great work that is be- 
fore it, let each and all come together in the spirit of the 
Master and pray for fitness for work. 

ARLINGTON, Md. R. H. WILLIAMS. 


HINTS TOWARD A NEW CREED. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Your editorial on ‘‘ The Creed that is Wanted ” raises a 
glow of hope in the minds of those who believe in theo- 
logical progress. If such ideas as you have there expressed 
have really a hold in the Congregational denomination, 
they are sure to grow and spread; and there is a good 
prospect that at some future time the Congregationalists 
will give us a creed truly and purely religious, and not 
merely some new compound of religious matters with 
matters of historical criticism and of supposed science. 
Probably we have no right to expect that the present 
attempt will have the desired character; it is too soon; the 
leaven must have more time to work. : 

W ben creed-makers by and by make a purely religious 
attempt, I am confident they will find their only safe 
course is to go back to the fountain-head of our faith; to 
acknowledge that Christ himself is the only Revealer of 
spiritual realities authoritative to the Christian church, 
and to look upon the writers of the New Testament as, like 
themselves, only commentators on the facts revealed by 
Christ. Being thus thrown back on Christ’s teachings as 
their only material, the at:empt to draw out of them a 
statement of religious truth unmingled with misconcep- 


tions will be met at the threshold by the difficulty that we 
have no certainty as regards any particular utterance re- 
ported of Christ (except the intrinsic guarantee which 
many of his sayings bear) that he did really use the exact 
words attributed to him: these words having been com- 
mitted to writing from memory or tradition after an in- 
terval of years. To recognize this uncertainty of particu- 
lar utterances is a necessary condition to the avoidance of 
misunderstandings of Christ’s meaning; from it follows 
the inference that the only reliable way to study Christ’s 
teacnings is to look at them in the large, to rely on their 
main lines rather than on detail. ; 

Those who use the free and large method of study will, 
it seems to me, become convinced that the realities of 
which Christ taught have their existence in the world of 
charscter; and when they have gathered definitions of 
these realities out of his teachings, I think they will have 
obtained conceptions like these: 

Of true religion, as a life of active sympathy, purity (in 
the fullest sense) and reverence. 

Of the true Christian religion, as the life of sympathy, 
purity and reverence, baving for its motive Christ, and 
God our Father shown to us by Christ’s life and in his 
teachings. 

Of heaven, as that high plane of living (whether in the 
body or out of the body) where true religion is the atmos- 
phere. Unlike other planes of living, Christ teaches that 
this is continuous and not affected by the physical incident 
of death. : 

Of hell, as the depth of worthlessness, the plane of sel- 
fishness, impurity and blindness to what is sacred. 

Of the kingdom of heaven, that all those who live the 
life of true religion are in a true union, and that this union 


is the heavenly commonwealth. 

Of the life eternal, as life in the heavenly plane, not 
interrupted by the death of the body. 

These definitions are offered only as indications of the 
kind of conceptions which must — the minds of 
those who are to make a really religious creed, and not 


| at all as proper substance to ;be used in its construction; 


for, as you so truly say, a creed should be a a, 


‘* THE CREED THAT IS WANTED.” 
I have read your article on ‘‘ The Creed that is Wanted ”’ 


with interest and satisfaction; for in general, my thoughts 


quite accord with yours as to the kind of a creed which 
our churches, which the world needs to-day, and as to 
the manner in which it must be brought out. Our con- 
fession of faith needs to be simple, Scriptural, spiritual. It 
must come forth, not asa thing framed and built up by 
philosophical speculation, but, as the term itself implies, 
the spontaneous outflow from a fountain full and rich— 
the free utterances of the inner experiences of souls that 
live in closest fellowship with the Father and his Son, Jesus 

Christ, adjusted in form by the plain teachings ot God’s 
word and by the practical experience of faithful minis- 
ters of the Gospel in their endeavors to bring men indi- 
vidually and collectively under the legitimate power of the 
Gospel over heart and life. The great questions to be con- 
sidered are, What do Christian men and women, the truest 
and purest that have been and are, really believe in sucha 
way that the beliefs enter into their current thoughts, af- 
fections and actions ? How are these beliefs derived from 
and sustained by the sacred Scriptures? How can they 
be best enunciated so as to be everywhere the wisdom of 
God and the power of God unto salvation? It is evident 
at a glance that these questions open up a grand range for 
earnest, prayerful study. I hope that men will be found 
ready to unite in bending their minds to such study, and 
that the fervent prayers of the churches will secure to 
them divine guidance. By nobody’s previous planning, 
almost as a surprise to everybody, the Council at St. 
Louis took a first step toward bringing out a restatement 
of our Christian doctrines which I believe will in due time 
gain a wider assent and bring the trutbs of the Gospel more 
closely and thorougbly to the hearts and lives of men than 
anything of the kind the world has seen heretofore. I be- — 
lieve this because the religious atmosphere of the world is 
more free than ever before from the mists and fogs of old 
mythologies aud philosophical speculati because the 
light that beams from the holy Word is simpler, brighter, 
stronger than ever before—and because amid all the skep- 
‘ticism and sharp discu3sions which mark our day, men’s 
souls are yearning more strongly than ever before for the 
light of life. My hope rests not in the wisdom of any 
twenty-five men that may be selected, but on the fact that 


the movement itself seems tobe of God, and the promise 
is sure and unfailing that the Holy Spirit of God will ful- 
fill his office with those who come to the work under such 
a call, and take the things of Christ and show them forth 
just as they are and just asthe world needsthem. C. 


BELOIT, Wis., Dec. 7, 1880. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 


A correspondent in a late issue asks where to find infor- 
mation about *‘ Tales of a Grandfather.” Permit me to 
call the attention of all who are interested in such work 
as the writer of that note is engaged in—the work of teach- 
ing children how to use the library—to a volume issued a 
couple of years ago—‘ Dictionary of English Literature,” 
by W. Davenport Adams. It contains in compact shape 
the names of most Euglish and American authors in al- 
phabetical order, giving in many cases a complete list of 
their productions ; and in addition gives in the same alpha- 
betical list the titles of hundreds of books, poems, dramas, 
along with quotations and references which make it in- 
valuable to any one with the slightest literary turn. I 
believe it may be procured on favorable conditions from 
the ** Literary World.” Boston, asa premium. I have had 
mine in constant use for nearly two years, and esteem it 
as useful as any book in my library. | 


Jzssz BOwMaN YOUNG, 
ALTOONA, Pa., Oct. 8th, 1880. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


HAVE YOU CHOSEN 


Your Family Religious News- 
, paper for 1881? 


Do You Know Why so Many Congregationalists 
and Others, East and West, are Taking 


THE ADVANCE? 


Some take it because of its fearless and out- 
spoken position on subjects relating to govern- 
mental and national affairs; some because it is 
awake to all missionary interests; some because 
of its enterprise in gathering church news; some 
for its suggestive, terse, and practical Suuday- 
scoool lesson expositions; some for its out- 
spoken advocacy of the cause of temperance; 
some for the sounduess and vigor of its handling 
of all the religious discussions of the day; some 
for its Special Contributions from the best 
thinkers and writers of the couutry; some for 
the charm of its Children’s Department; some 
for its stories; some for its innumerable hints 
and helps for the Christian life; some for other 
special reasons; many also take it because it is 
the best family, religious, and literary newspa- 
per they know of; and thousands because they 
canuot get along without it. The price is $3.00 
per year. Special price to Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries, $2.20. Reduced rates to Church Clubs, 


For sample copies of the ADVANCE, or for fur- 
ther information regarding the paper, or for the 
forwarding of your subscription, address 


C,H. HOWARD & CO., Publishers, 
155 & 157 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


DR. DUFF’S LIFE. 


A most thrilling account of a wonderful life, 
with details of his grand work for missions, 
Introduction by Dr. Taylor. 2 vols. in one, 
1,081 pp. $2. 


FROM HONG-KONG 
TO THE HIMALAYAS. 


By E. WARREN CLARK. 
_ Afresh and attractive story of eight thousand 
miles of travelin Asia, With 32 beautiful illus- 
tralions, mostly from origival photographs, in- 
cluding scenes in China, the tropics, Hindostan, 
and the “‘snowy range ”’ of the Himalayas, 
16mo; 368 pp. 32 cuts. $1.50. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St.» N. Yee 23 Franklin Stes 
Boston, 151% Chestnat St., Philadelphia, 
75 State St.. Kochester, 50 Madison St., 
Chicago. 757 Market St., San Francisco. 


Sunday School song Book 


For > 1881. 


HYMN SERVICE No. 2 


By Lowry, Doane and Vincent. 
Only $10 per 100 Copiés; 15 cts. by Mail. 


This work embraces 130 Hymns and Songs 
adapted to the 


International Lessons for 1881, 


All the Compositions are from authors of estab- 
lished reputation. Familiar Hymns, with appro- 
priate Tunes indicate1, selected from the old stand 
ards, used in the best Church Hymnals, are incor- 

orated in this work. Songs suitabie for any given 

sson are — im an index prepared tor shat 
special purpo 

All the wants of the Song Service in. the Sunday 
School are met in this compilation 

Cheapness and excellence characterise this unique 
Sollee on. Send 1§ cents a copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


May be ordered through any Bookseller. 


‘PIANO AT HOWE. 


- CHRISTMAS, 1880. 

66 WH AT PRESENT SHALL I 

GIVE MY FRIEND?” 

A high-Class Rare Engraving, 
costing when framed from $10 to 
$50; or a fine modern Etching, 
costing from $3 to $20, makes a 
very gift. 

Frederi pel, of London, 
and 243 Broadway, New York, 
has just brought a superb collec- 
tion from Europe. 

. B.—Orders given without de- 
lay will insure more satisfac ory 
work in framing, and the cer- 
of delivery at the required 

me. 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT 
For $1.00. 


Gospel Combined, |= 


The Most Renowned Collection of 
Sacred Songs ever Issued; over 


8,688,000 SOLD! ! 


2 Holiday pat of Hymns and Music is beauti- 
fully printed on toned paper, and full bound in Cioth, 
Red edges. Ever body will be glad to receive such a 
present, as i: will be a Memente of the great 

eligious Meetings held by Messrs. 


MOODY and SANKEY, 


and is the complete collection used by them in their 
services, 


Price, $1.00. 


TFN CENTS ADDITIONAL IF SENT BY MAIL. 


These Books may be ordered through any 
Bookseller or Music Dealer inthe U.S. 
Edition, with Music, Limp Cloth............ 75 cts. 


Popular Edition. with Music, Boards.6@ cts. 
Each ot the above 10 cents additional i: sent by Mail. 


Po ular. Edition Words only, Paper..10 
ts additional if by mail. 


Words ane Large Type, Cloth...... 0 
5 cents additional st by mail. 


John Church & Co., | Biglow & Main, 


Cincinnati. O. New York. 


MUSICAL CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS! 


Most acceptable gitts to players or singers will be 
the following elegantly bound books. 

aap Any one mailed, post free, tor the price here 
mentioned, 


ROBERT FRANZ’S SONG ALBUM. 
GEMS OF ENGLISH ®ONG.,. 
CIRCLE, Three volumes. 
WORLD OF SONG. 
4-hand coliection. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal Duets. 
CREME DE LA CREME, 2 Vols. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS, 
GEMS OF THE DANCE, 
CLUSTER OF GEMS, 
SUN=HINE OF SONG. 

Each of the above 1n Cloth, $2.50; Fine Gilt, $3.00. 


STUDENT’S LIFE IN SONG. $.1.50. 
CURIOSITLES OF MUSIC. $1.00. 
BEETHOVEN. AR: mance by Rav. $1.50. 
RHYMES AND TUNES, Christmas Offer- 
ing, $1.50. 
SULUIVAN’S VOCAL ALBUM, $1. 
FAIRY FINGERS. For Piano, $1.50. ) 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


JUST OUT. 


The Bible Student's Cyclopedia. 


By A. C. MORROW. 


Introduction by the Rev J. M. BUCKLY, D. D. 
12mo., Iliustrations and maps, $1.50; (gilt edge, $2.00.) 


Our stock of Standard Illustrated, Fiuely 
Bound asd 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Was never so COMPLETE, ATTRACTIVE AND 
CHEAP, 


Give us a call. 


N, TIBBALS & SONS, 


37 Park Row, New York. 


GET SCHAUFFLER’S LESSON HELPS FOR 1881, 


Published by the CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, Boston. 


PILGRIM QUESTION BOOK, for Older Scholars. 
PILGRIM QUARTERLY. 
PILGRIM LESSON PAPERS. 


Please notice that the above are all edited by the well known Sunday-School 
speaker and worker, Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, of the Olivet Mission, New 
York, 


Send for samples to 


GEORGE P. SMITH, Agent. 


The Literary Revolution, 


Revolution” was 

Victories cation, of one sma Lvolume. At precent, its list, published and in AN 

175 volumes of stan to about 500 hands, and now ow ike facilities 
for delivering to purchasers over ea tons mp (=~ - To meet the popular demand for the co twelve 
cess whic volution” has ac oubtless a to its ending 

I. Publish only books of real merit. 
What is worth reading is worth preserving—all books are neatly and strongly bou 


IV. Books have commohly heey considered luxuries ; in a free republic they ought t. be considered necessi- 
ties, and rehe masses will buy good books oo the —- if prices are placed within their reach. 
V. To make $1 and a friend is better 0 3h only, and 1000 books sold at a profit of $1 each givea 
profit of only $1000, while 1,000,000 books sold at a yo of 1 cent each give a profit of 310,000 ; and it is more 
pleasure as well as more proiit to sell the million 


LIBRARY OF 


UNIVERSAL 


, about 10 wat cent more 


than 3,a.d 20 percent more than Jo ‘on, all respects important to the 
gene it is far superior to either of them, its cust is buta fraction of hele price. Volumes L to are 
now and other volumes will follow, at least two each month, the entire work being 180} y April, 
1881, and probably sooner. Price, per volume, in cloth, $1.00 3 in half Kussia, gilt top, $1.5 r 


AN AMAZING OFFER. 


It has been our custom in previous to offer s to those whose soonest 
received. In pursuance of that polic D: eember nly, receive orders, with cash, fo 
of 15 volume; complete, for the price Si fort the ‘dition cloth, and ié6. for the edition 
in half ttop. The price during January w advanced t 11,5 O and 17. and a 
advance will be made each month till the vee is completed. Vv ~ rthed 4 F 159 shipped as may be directed, as 
soon as they are issued, or when the set is complete. 


Ghamberss Encyclopedia. 


a portion of the Library of Universal Kn owledge, we issue Chambers’s Encyclopedia pee without 

the y rte ne additions, ete ete in 15 volumes I6émo. In this style it is printed from new electrotype plates made 

from ne) half clear nonpare Price, Acme edition, cloth, 87 50; Aldus edition (finer, heavier paper, wide 
Russia, gilt top. i. 15. In this style it is now compicte ‘and being delivered to purchasers, 


What is the Verdict? 


Anybody can can afford to own a eyclopedia now.— Press, Ellenvill 

We can only repeat our hearty commendation = a scheme w hich sinakin in the hands of the people the best. 
literat are at a merely nominal books e.—Traveler, 
* The ds aay, 3 cheap and ks is once more w with us, and the American Book Exchange merits the praise for 

— Epiacos enn, 
as some ch relative ree yon a colossal fortune which you are spending in publishing books for the pas le at 

a nero! so, ladmire Your taste. But won’t the old-line publishers be glad when it is gone !— ONG- 
DON 0. 

At these Pates an any man may, and every man should. have a library.—The Alliance, Chicago, Til. 

Is Goins wonders in book-making. A few dollars will achess a wood librar ry. We pronounce them the best 
books for the money that ever ped, to our notice. —7Tie Watchman, Bosto 


= isa pa of wonder how such books, in firm binding with good paper and good type, can be offered at such 
ce.—The Standard, Chicago, 1. 

Prt i isa myste ch we will not attempt to explain how the American Book Exchange can afford to publish 

such a remarkably ¢ cheap series of books. Other publishers may be inclined to sneer at them, but so long as the 

Jouraal, Louse, a book at one-tenth the cost at which it is offered elsewhere, sneers Baines hurt them.— Courier- 


Journal 
“s. ah api ae baretelre ven generous notices of this work, because we believe we are doing a favor to our 


asain ore in so doing.— Herald, Utiea, Ohio. 
It entirely obliterates the excuse offered by many who really want a good encyclopedia, but are unable to 


one of the expensive editions. Quitea number of our readers are subscribers for it, and express themselves hig 


pleased.—7imes, Cochranton, Penn 
We know of no 9 publication “ recent date that deserves so large a share of public encouragement as this one,— 


Sunday Ww D 
The Am 


It has giv en me great pleasure recominend your noble oughout Your names will 
ison, as reformers of the nine- 


ks are received. Iam well Paied i with them. Your company is worth more to the common peop 
than the Fund. feel to look at catalogue. You deserve the praises le 


B, CONKELING, Pastor h, Whitewater, Wis, 


Books. 


H Macaulay's, Ragland reduced from #7.50 to $1.25; Gibbon’s “ Rome $9.00 to $2.00; Grote’s 

isto Greece’”’ m $18.00 to $2.09; Rollin’s ient nmsen’s “ Rome, Green's 
‘Guizot’s “France,” Menzel’s “Germany,” Carlyle’s h Revolution,” "schiller’s 
care’ War,’ Creasy’s Battles of | the World,” preparing, in price. 

One book by cach the authors who have won to read alltheir 
works but y eof each. Extra cloth boun ceed 50 cents each. Scott’s iction. 
“Tvanhoe » Dickens's 4 “Cop rfleld,” Eliot’ Romola,”’ er’ oinpell ‘Kingsley’: “Hypat ‘ia,’? 

Ebers’s Uarda,” Hugh Ru « Knicker bocker,” Cervante’s Don Quixote,” Hugo’s “Les Mise 

bles,”” Thackera y’s “Mohicans,” Le Sage’s “ Gil Blas ” Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister,” Rich. 

ter’s “ Titan,” De Stael’s Corinine,* “Alec Forbes,” Mulock’s John Halifax,” Bronte’s “Jane Eyre,” 

Turgeneiff’s “ Father and Son,” Reade’s *“‘ Love Me Little. 


Twenty-cight standard books reduced in cost from $43.50 to $5.70; among other works 
Biography. those 0 Carlyle, Macavlay, Gibbon, Lamartine, Michelet, Siniles, Plutarch, Liddell, yt 


re 3 vols., $1. 50; Milton, 40 cents; Dante, 30 cents; Virgil, 30 cents; Homer’s 
to 60 cents 


r’s “* y; "8 cents; “Light of Asia,” fine edition, 25 cents,JHemans’s, 60 Poetry. 
of English Literature,”’ reduced from $9.00 to $2.00; Taine from $10.00 
Literatur to 40 conte; * Chronicles ”’ from $8.00 to 
“ American Patriotism,” 50 cents. 


y’s “ Essays” fr om $7.50 to $1.80; ‘* Modern Jlassics,”” five vols., from $5. 
$1.50; “ The Koran ” from $2.75 to 30 cents; 
Finely [lust ated, at 40 centseach. “ Arabian Nights,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” Bun a ne * 
Progress,” “ Esop’s Fables,” “Munchausen and Gulliver's Travels Cecil's Nat val History," ” Juvenile 
reduced from $375 to $1.00, Stories and Ballads, 50 cents, Karl in Queer } 50 cents.” 
Reli ius. from %15.00 to ry “Life 
opedia,” from $10.00 to $2.00; Smith’s Bible Dictionary.” "from 23.00 to 50 cents ; 
** Josephus’s Works,” 
“Pictorial Hand 17 cents. Health by Exercise,” 
“Health for Women,” 30 cents. ‘Cure Paralysis, 30 “ Sayings by author aneous. 
of Sparrowgrass Papers,” vent rom Diary ofan Lawyer,” $1.00. 
3 one of the finest 
{983.00 no other 


Beautiful Homes. nest books 
Revolution Pam 


Only books of tne highes class are published by us, and the prices are low beyond comparison with the 
‘a, ot To illustrate and demonstrate these tra ths, we send the following books, all 
an ged d, at the nam 

Macaulay's Pite of Frederick the Great.” Former price, $1.25. Brevier type, 3 

Carlyle’s “ Life of Robert Burns.”’ Former price, $1.25. brevier t Ldgg 

“Light of Asia.” By Edwin Arnold. Former $1.50. tiful nt, cents, 

Thos “ Manliness of Christ.”” Former price, $1.00, nts, 

Queen of Sco s’ Life,” by Lamartine. Former ce, $1.25. 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Bourgeois type, leaded ; ; veautiful print, pi ce 6 cents. 


pel catalogue sent free on request. Remit ay teak a dra’s, money order, registered letter, or by express. 
Fractions of one dollar may be sent in pustage stamps. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. Building, New York. 
Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co. ; 


AGENCE Indianapolis: Bow wen, Beware Cleve Ingham, Clark & Co & Co,; Toledo, Brown, 


THE CINCINNATI] WEEKLY TIMES. 


The Banver Weekly of the Weet. an eizht- 
page psper ouly one dollar a year, an a magnificent 
engraving “two feet wide and al.nost thr 


IRST 


Go. 110? Dutch sects 
& Co.. 110 Fulton 16218 streets, 


1008 ” free, and postage paid to every subscri 
WEEKLY TIMES, Cincinzati, O. 


| W PA 


und, 
ll. Work on the basis of the present cost of making books, which is very much less than it was a few years 


— 


= 


3 
| 
Ago. 
i5e y | e } | ion dia, with copious additions (about 15,000 topics) by American editors ; the whole 
. combined under one alphabetical arrangement, with such illustrations as are 
ge is doing a very remarkable work In the reproduction of standard books at ‘at 
absurdly low prices.—/ournal, Boston, 
The character of this marvelously low work is too well known to need much elaboration of its merits,—7ele- ° 
graph, Pittsburgh. 
They are well printed and bound. Their form is wasthy sees convenient than the usual unwieldy quarto or a 
octav:», and their price is cheap beyond all precedent in book-making.—Sunday Capital, Columbus, Ohio. ‘ 
It has been prepared with the o— diligence and skill, and the literary graces which have been lavished > 
upon it makes Its longer articles pleasant as well as thoroughly instructive and trustworthy studies. Nothin 
seems to have been omitted, and especially in the scientific, biographical, and historical articles, everythin fs | 
enc 
hav 
le 
the benefit he a 
money.—D, 
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Farm und Garden. 


SYSTEM IN BREEDING. 


In-and-in breeding, or putting ani- 
mals of the neareet relationsh:p togeth- 
er, as a means of improving the breed, 
cannot be successfully persevered in. 
It may, however, be beneficial, if not 
carried too fa’, in fixing any variety 
that may be thought valuable. If the 
system is followed up, the stock gets 
tender and delicate, and though they 
may retain their shape and beauty they 
will decrease in size, constitution and 
activity, will become lean and dwarfish, 
and ultimately be unable to continue 
therace. The instances of this are nu- 
merous, “and prove how unprofitable 
such connectious are. That is no rea- 
son, hewever, why a breeder may not 
manage a particular family of animals 
to great advantage, by shifting or 
changing, instead of breeding directly 
from parents to offspring. Hence the 
propriety of procuring males from the 
stocks and herds of those who have the 
same or similar breed. 

With respect ‘to the docrine that 
“when you can no louger find better 
males than your own, then by all means 
breed from them, for that best can only 
beget best,” it has been ably retuted by 
those who have devoted much attention 
to the art of breeding. There never did 
exist an apimal without some defect in 
constitution or form, or in some other 
essential quality ; and such defect, how- 
ever small it may be at first, will increase 
in every succeeding generation, and at 
last predominate in such a degree as to 
reuder the breed of little value. Breed- 
ing in-and-in would, therefore, only 
tend to increase and to perpetuate that 
defect, which might be eradicated by a 
judicious selection from a different fam- 
ily in the same race, where great atten- 
tion has been paid. The breeding from 
different families of the same race is, 
therefore, a preferable system. When 
these have been for some time estab- 
lished in different situations, and have 
had some slight sbades of difference im- 
pressed upon them by the influence of 
different climates, soils and treatment, 
it is found advantageous to interchange 
the males, for the purpose of strength- 
ening the excellences and remedying 
the defects of each family. This practice 
is followed by the most skillful breeders 
at present. 

Any attempt at improvement, by 
crossing the distinct breeds or races, 
one of which possesses the properties it 
is wished to obtain, or is free from the 
defects which it is desirable to remove, 
requires a degree of judgment and per- 
severance to render such a plan success- 
ful, as is very rarely to be met with. 
Indeed, though such crosses may, by 
great attention, answer at first, yet it is 
generally fouud that singularities attend 
such mixtures; and in breeding bulls, 
though some of them may apparently 
do well, yet their breed is not to be 
trusted. The first cross between a good 
short-horned bull and a good pative 
cow will makea good grazing avimal; 
but by proceeding further disappoint- 
ment will ensue if a regular stock be 
wanted. If such a cross is to be per- 
severed in the male should always be of 
the same breed with the first. Crossing 
with larger males from another country 
is sometimes attempted with a view of 
enlarging the size of the stock; but such 
attempts should be made with the great- 
est caution; for, by a mistaken practice 
extensively pursued, irreparable mis- 
chief may be effected. 

Any attempt to increase the size of a 
native race of animals, without improv- 
ine their food, by which their size is 
regulated, is a fruitless effort to counter- 
act the laws of nature. In proportion 
to their inc: ease of size by crossing, they 
become worse in form, less hardy, and 
more liable to disease. The only satis- 
factory and judicious mode of enlarging 
the size of any race of animals is by 
maintaining better the original stock of 
the country, more especially during 
their youth. In every case where the 
enlargement of the carcass is the object, 
the cross breed must be better fed than 
the native pareut. Hence, if a good 
stock can be otherwise obtained, cross- 
ing ought to be avoided, for it produces 
a species of mongrel; and it is more dif- 
ficult to get rid of the imperfection thus 


introduced into a breed than is com- 


monly imagined. Any improvement of 
form by crossing must entirely depend 
on selecting a well-formed female, 
larger in size than the usual proportion 
between females and males. The foetus 
will thus be better nourished, which is 
so essential to the production of an 
animal with the most perfect form. 
Abundant nourishment is necessary, 
from the earliest period of its existence 
until its growth is’completed. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
The following tables, contained in the 
report of the Commissioner of Agricul 
ture, show the value of the most impor- 
tant agricultural products during the 
last two years, aud the value of expor- 

tations thereof for the same period: 


1879. 1880. 
Value of agricultural ex- 
$1,919,954,397  *$2,000, 000 ,000 
and animal mat- 
Br ead Cté..... .... 210,391,066 238, 
| 173,158,200 221,417, “323 
EEE 122,967 22 "000: 
. 53,843,026 49,000,000 
$604,156,492 $746,967 ,952 


ayrotat all kinds 
*Est 


ws Th is exhibit,” the Commissioner says, 
“shows that ours is preeminently the 
agricultural country of the world.” 

The Commissioner devotes considera- 
bie space to the subject of sugar culture 
in the United States. Referring to the 
experiments which have been made at 
the Departmc nt during the past season 
with a large variety of sorghum canes, 
the Commissioner says that, owing to a 
small increase in appropriations over 
last year, the work was extended during 
the past season very profitably in veri- 
fying the results of experiments hereto- 
fore made. The Commissioner says that 
at least twenty-five varieties of sorghum 
are growing in this country, valuable 
for making sugar, concerning which 
there remains only to be determined 
what soil and climate is best suited to 
any particular variety. In concluding 
this topic he says both sorgum and corn 
stalks can be profitably employed in the 
production of sugar fur the market. A 
tabular statement accompanies the re- 
port, and shows the condition of this in- 
dusiry. Concerning sugar culture in the 
Southern States, the Commissioner says: 
“The success freported by our corre- 
spondents as attending the growth of 
sorghum in Louisiana and Texas, and 
the demonstration that two crops 4 year 
of this species of cane can readily be 
grown and worked up before frost in all 
of the extreme Southern States, war- 
rant the belief that the sugar planters 
of that region wiil ere long find it to 
their advantage to substitute in part, if 
not altegether, the cultivation of sor- 
ghum for that of the ribbon cane.” 


$717,093,777 ($823,946,353 


OCEAN TRANSPORTATION OF CAT- 
TLE. 

One of the most serious difficulties in 
the way of the extens.on of our trans 
atlantic cattle trade is the loss of ani- 
mals on the passage. In many cases this 
is a very severe tax, though sometimesa 
vessel will get ber cargo through almost 
without Joss. Thus the steamer ‘** Lake 
Manitoba,” of the Beaver Line from 
Montreal, on ber Jast trip took on board 
411 cattle and 1,320 sheep, and lost only 
four sheep out of the whole lot on the 
voyage, At almost the same time the 
‘** Brandford,” from Boston, lost 476 head 
during the trip. During the three 
months ending October 3lst, 1,115 head 
of cattle were lost in transportation, 
about 7 per cent. of the total shipments. 
This is altogether too much of a tax 
upon the business, and renders tke pro 
fits very uncertain. If our European 
cattle trade is ever to be fully developed 
it will be necessary to build steamers 
better fitted for the purpose than are 
the vessels now employed in the trade. 
Tnso * Chicago Tribune” suggests that 
the kind of steamer wanted is one after 
the model of the Trar’s yacht “‘Livadia,” 
and says: *‘The yacht is 235 feet long 
and 153 feet wide. Whata number of the 
bovines it would contain! 1,200 at least, 
and it may be1,50U. She can cleave the 
briny at the rate of eighteen miles an 
hour. Her speed would enable her to 
avvuid many of the heavy storms, and 
she draws only seven feet of water. The 
cattle would answer as ballast. Now this 
vessel is to be used for amusement by 
the Tear, who is fast verging on the 


gravé, and bas certainly reached the 
stage of second childhood, as shown by 
his morganatic marriage. But, as the 
cattle dealers cannot possibly obtain the 
‘ Livadia’ for their purposes, would it 
not be well that the plan of the con- 
struction be adopted in some ships that 
can be so used ?” 


FEEDING COWS. 


One of the most savory, economical 
and healtby kinds of foods for a smail 
daily ration to be mixed with other 
sorts, is linseed meal, or as some call it, 
oil meal. But the misfortune pow is the 
great eenity of getting it pure; and 
if not pure, it may prove injurious 
rather than beneficial for the animals to 
which it is fed. One way of adulterat- 
ing linseed as well as cotion seed meal, 
is to mix ground plaster of Paris with it. 
As this is much heavier than the meal 
and does not cost perhaps one fifth as 
much, a small measure of the former 
added toa hundred pounds of the latter, 
increases its weight considerably with 
only a slight addition ofits bulk. 

Pure linseed meal may be easily 
known by its color, which is a dark red- 
dish brown; but deception can be made 
by adding matter to the meal, which 
will impart this shade when the mixture 
shows too light a color by the use of 
plaster of Paris. There is another test, 
however, as to the purity of linseed 


meal, which is more certain, and easily 


acquired, and that is the taste and 
smell, and any one on handling the un- 
adulterated at the mill, willsoon acquire 
an accurate judgment of it. 

The surest and most economical way, 
however, would be to buy the linseed 
(flaxseed) before being ground, boilit in 
water toa thin mucilage, and then feed 
each cow as minuch of this per day as a 
half pound-of the seed would make. 
This mucilage can be mixed with bran, 
or Indian meal, cut hay or straw, or 
with boiled and mashed roots, or any 
other food proper for a cow. Z. 


AMERICAN APPLES IN THE EURO.- 
PEAN MARKETS. 

The Liverpool corresperdent of the 
“Chicago Drovers’ Journal’’ writes as 
follows: ‘‘Enormous quantities of 
American apples are arriving, and they 
are sold in nearly every fruiterer’s, and 


4 on every apple stand in both London and 


Liverpool, and perhaps in other cities; 
women stand in front of the places of 
amusement at night and offer choice 
American apples for ‘three a penny.’ 
The large arrivals are accounted for by 
the fact that American shippers of live 
stock, finding the English market 
against them during October, threw up 
their engagements for space, saying to 
the vessel broker, ‘Rent the space for 
what you can get, and we will make up 
the deficiency, if there is any,’ and so 
the space was let for apples. Some of 
the steamers arriving this month had as 
high as 10,000 barrels on board. Lieut. 
Mayne Reid, meanwhile, writes to the 


papers that the apple crop this year | jes. 


througbout Herefordghire and _ else- 
where in England is almost an entire 
failure. Many orchards, he says, of 
acres in extent, and hundred of trees, 
will scarcely yield a bushel to the acre.” 


WHOLESALE PRICES 0F FARM 
PRODUCE. 


For the week ending Dec. 18, 1880. 
BUTTER.—Receipts for the week were 28,845 
pks.; exports were 3,567 pks. 
This has been about the dullest week of the 
season, and prices 1@3c. lower. Under a 


pressure to seli and realize there were sevedal | moC 


sales of good dairies at 23@24@25c., and gener- 
ally buyers have had things pretty much their 
own way. There were good many parties in 
with dainmes from the country, who were 
obliged to leave them on commission or ac- 
cept inside prices We note sales of Northern 
Welsh dairi+s at 22@28@24c., and smal! lots of 
fall and wioter muke from same section at 
23@26c. Our market Closes with only light de- 
mand for vers finest grades, and very dull and 
bard to move bulk of stock. We quote: 


Fine present make Western cream- 


Fine Oct. make sour cream cream- 

Creamery make, early.. eee 
Farm dairy, cboice, fresh. @28 
early firkins, choles. 3 


of qualities, faulty........1@ 


| 


Imitation creamery.......... @26 
Western factory, present make...... 20 @22 
June make......... 15 

common, lowgradel2 @l4 


CHEESE.—Receipts for the week were 47,189 
boxes; exports. 35,707 boxes. 

There was good export demand for medium 
and lower grades, with a trifle more inquiry 
for finest Sept. and Oct. make. Market closes 
witn better feeling, and prices are firmer. We 
quote: 


Factory, fine Sept............ — @13 
late made, good to choice. ..114@124 
_@6riy, tair to good. 10 @12 


EaoGs.—Receipts for the week were 5,953 pks. 

All fresh laid stock goes quick at 30@8lc. 
Limed more pientiful at 20@22c. 

BRANS.—We quote: 
Marrowsg, per bush, $170 
Mediums 

DRIED FRUITS are firm. We quote: 
Evaporated apples, ring cut, choice .8 @ 

fair to good...... 7 @ 

Sfate and Western, quarter er -6 @ 
Apples, North Carolina, sliced.. 4 
Pecied peaches, evaporated . es 25 
Unpeeled peaches, balves and quars. 6 @8 

BEESWAX per Ib., 23@24c. 

DRESSED POULTRY.—There is better demand 
for all good stock at advanced prices. We 
quote: 


Fowis and Chickens, per Ib .......... 8 @10 


GREEN APPLEs.—Apples when they freeze 
shrivel up and become “Shakers,” andif ex- 
ported would probably come out apple-jam, 
so that exports have almost ceased. Ameri- 
can apples have been outsold by Canadians in 
English markets; the Canadian barrel is the . 
biggest; the American apples get beat by 
packing in stoveyipe barrels and then paying 
flour-barre! size freight on it, which at 4s. is 
about one dollar per barrel. Market here 
closes higter and irregular, and buyers afraid 
of frosted stock. We quote: 


eee. $2 00O@$2 25 
Mixed lots of winter fruit..... e---- 150@ 200 


CRANBERRIES.—We quote: 


Cape Cod Cranberries, per bbl.....$5 50@$7 0 
Jersey “8 ) per crate... 1 50@ 2 00 
POTATOES.—We quote: 
Peachblows, per bbl.......... oo... SL 50@$2 00 
Early Rose, 1 1 87 
Snow-Flakes,  ...... - 1 60@ 1 87 
ONIONS.—We 
Onions, white, per bbl............. -$5 00@$5 50 
6 red, 3 25@ 3 50 


fHiorsford’s Acid Phosphate sbould 
be taken by those who perform mental labor. 
It acts as a brain-food. 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO. 


112 Broad St., New York. 


Produce Commission Merchants 


‘DEALERS IN 


Live and Dressed Poultry, 
BUTTER, EGGs, CHEESE, 


Apples, Beans, Wild Wool, Beeswax, Honey, 
Tallow, “Lambs, Wild Game, Dried Fruits, Pota: 

Sweet Potatoes, Cider Vinegur, Fars, Rags, 
Onions, Tobacco, Maple Sugar, Etc., E.c 


JENNINGS’ SANITARY DEPOT 


ALFRED E.JENNINGS.US AGENT. 


JENNINGS’ WATER -CLOSETS 


SINKS. URINALS & « WASH: BASINS, ALL 
PATENTED IMPROVED & TE STED 


MANUFACTURE, 
7 BURLING 


NEW YORK 


50 Lovely Fancy Cards, 20 New Care: 


Ss, name on, 10c. B. Huste.!, Nassan, N. Y¥. 


ri Nower Pia ut Book of 120 Page 
Eek cred Flow Plate, a aud 600. ah one 
for rag 10 cents. in oc 
German. If you for growing, Or er seeds deduc t the 10 cts. 
VIC SEEDS are world, The 
FLORAL will tell how w them. 
9 an van rden. 
Vick’s Flower e Gaede en ne 175 
poper covers; in elogaat clot or English 


hie 
colored Plate oF every and m many fine 
ta; 3trial ies for 
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Susurance antl Financial, 


—It is no secret that one or two managers 
of our life companies are not at all satisfied 
with the presence of the American compa- 
nies who transact business within the United 
Kingdom and Ireland. We have, however, 
said more than once—and shall continue to 
say the same thing as often as we may 
deem expedient—that those companies, be- 
ing sound and strong, have just as good 
right to come here in quest of business as 
our own companies have to go to the United 
States on a hkeerrand. The two American 
companies domiciled here—the New York 
Life and the Equitable of New York—are 
highly respectgble and responsible compa- 
nies; not less so, in our bumble judgment, 
than any cf the Scotch companies, which, it 
is known, have recently, through their 
agents and otherwise, made a set against 
them. The means employed in epposition 
are not over reputable, notwithstanding 
that competition may rightly go to great 
lengths, while the arguments used are more 
specious than convincing. Attention has 
been called to the large sums disbursed an- 
nually by one of those compavies in divi- 
dends bonuses) and expenses, the infererce 
being suggested that these disbursements 
are to the discredit of the company con- 
cerned; but, obviously, any such inference 
is exceedingly far fetched. American com- 
panies of good standing, like the New York 
Life and the Equitable of New York, by 
virtue of the suverior interest-earning power 
of money in the States, are able to dis- 
tribute mucb larger sums than could be 
done with equal safety by English compa- 
nies, whose inv: stments do not produce so 
larg-areturn. For example. the invested 
funds of the Equitable of the United States 
this year will amount to, say, in round 
numbers, £7,000,000, and may be taken to 
yield an average yearly interest cf six per 
cent., or £420,000; but: the average annual 
yield of a like sum in the hands of a British 
company would, at the average rate yielded 
of £4 10s. per cent., only amount to £315,- 
000. or less than the American yield by 
£105,000 a year. As year by year money 
in the States is becoming more and more 
plentiful, and therefore cheaper, it seems 
doubtful that the high interest which has 
prevailed will be maintained. But 
it y be confidently anticipated that for 
many years to come the earning power of 
investments will be much higher in Amer- 
ica than in England. Criticism, therefore, 
which blindly or perversely overlooks this 
practical difference is of no value whatever 
as criticism. Nevertheless, it may suffice 
‘to affect soft-headed persons. No Scotch 
manager, however, would be hkely to be 
taken in by it, unless it caught him nap- 
ping. Wedo not say that we should like 
tu see our people in swarms take out life 
policies in American companies, but there 
may be isolated cas+es in various parts of 
the country, muking in the aggregate a 
large number, where, by reason of business 
connections «nd otherwise, it may become 
highly expedient to assure in an American 
office. At any rate let them have fair 
play.—{London Commercial World. 

—The London ‘“‘ Times’’ of November 9th 
contains this reference te the mixed condi- 
tion of life insurance surrender values in 
England: ‘‘A correspondent sends us a 
eurious instance of the manner in which 
some life assurance companies treat those 


of their policy-holders who find it necessary | 
or desirable to surrender their policies. In | 4 
1874 he states that he assured his life for = 


£250 in the Colonial Assurance Corporation 


in the usual way. The policy was of the] ¢ 
kind ‘with profits,’ and for six years he S 


paid the premiums, which amounted alto- 
gether to upward of £35. Early in the 
present year, however, he decided to forego 
the policy, being in some way dissatisfied 
with the company, and accordingly he ap- 
plied for the surrender value. After a cer- 
tain delay the corporation sent him 153. 4d 
along with an account which set forth the 
surrender value as £1 lbs, 4d,, and showed 
a deduction of 21s. for a solicitor’s fee for 
‘examining the title.’ Naturally indig- 
nant at such treatment, this correspond- 
ent asks whether practices of this kind 
are usual among life companies. We 
believe they are not. Most respectable 
companies return at least one-third of 
the premiums that have been paid on 
policies a few years in existence, and some 
few return more than 60 per cent. on the 
average. A few companies also compromise 
with insurers no longer able to pay by giv- 
_ ing them fully paid up policies representing 
sums in a greater or less degree equivalent 


to the amounts received. But improve- 
ments of this kind are in many instances of 
very recent date, and we fear there are a 
good many companies who still make large 
profits out of surrendered pelicies. They 
cannot give back the whole of the money 
received because they have expenses, cur- 
rent risks, and commission to pay out of it, 
the last item being with pushing companies 
frequently a very heavy one, perhaps as 
much as 25 per cent. of the first year’s pre- 
miums. But the proportion returned ought 
to be far larger than it often is, ard should 
increase with each year that the policy is in 
furce, inasmuch as the company or mutual 
society is each year enjoying increased in- 
terast returns trom the premiums invested. 
It also gains something by the breach of 
contract, for its risks are by :o much re- 
duced. The public should, therefore, look 
well into the attitude of companies with 
regard to surrender values before insuring 
their lives. Other things being equal, the 
companies that deal mcst liberally in that 
respect are those that it will be wisest to 
insure in, since circumstances may compel 
aoy man to cease his payments.” 

—While referring to insurance matters it 
may be pointed out as a striking eviden-e 
of the favor in which insurance investments 
are held by the public, that a new company 
—the Fire Insurance Association—bas been 
able to issue its shares at a premium of no 
less than 100 per cent. It may be that jis 
confidence in the prosperity of an untried 
undertaking will be justified by its re ults, 
Certainly if the new venture achieves any- 
thing like the success of some of the old fire 
compauies the investment will be a profit- 
able one. But it should be remembered that 
for one fire company that bas succeeded 
there are probably two that have failed, 
and the profits of the business as a whole 
cannot therefcre be fairly measured by the 
enormous returns which a few old and well- 
tried institutions manage to secure. And 
the public may be pard ned for thinking 
that if the profits of fire insurance are so 
large as to justify the issue of capital at 100 
per cent. premium, then fire insurance rates 
are too high and ought to be reduced.— 
(Pall Mall Gazette. ‘ 

—Notwithstanding a recent denial, it is 
quite true that insurance offices are restrict- 
ing their business in Ireland generally, but 
particwarly in ‘she west. Some of the 
larger companies will scarcely entertain 
wy proposals for loans now, however ap- 
parently ample the security may be, pro- 


vided it cousists of, or is in any way depend- 


ent on, landed property. In life business 
very little is doing, while as regards the fire 
branch, the older companies are only ‘aking 
select risks in the west of Ireland, and will 
hardly insure agricultural produce on auy 


terms. This isa mosc natural result of the 
continued uvsettled state of a large portion 
of Connaught and some parts of Munster. 
—[{Post Magazine. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


SATURDAY, Dec. 18. 
Government Bonds. - 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


J.&W.Seligman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WOBLD. 
DBAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND M 


AKE TELE- 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE, ctc 


127 
8, , c 
68, currency, 1895.......... coe 129 
Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala.,class A,2to5....73 C. 6s, A. O.......... 
Ala., cl. A, sm..... 74 (N.C. N.C. R., °83-4-5...115 
la.. cl. C, 2to4.. .... 89 C. N. C. R.,78,c. off 90 
Ark, 63, fd. 99......... 20 IN.C.N.C.R. A. O......115 
Ark,7s, L.R.&Ft.s.iss. 9 |N.C. N.C. R. c. off. . 90 
rk. 7s,M.& L. &..... 10 |N. C, fdg. act, 66-1900. 12 
Ark.7s,L.R.P,B.4N.0. 84¢/N. C. tdg. act, 68-98... 12 
rk. 7s,M.0. & R. R, 84/N. C. n., J. J., 92-8..,. 
Conn. 68, 83-4.......... 3 
lll |N. C. sp.t cl. 1, 98-9... 5 
Ga. 78, ind.,86........ lll |N.C. sp. t., cl. 2........ 5 
a. 78, g., 115 |N. C. sp. t., cl. 3. 5 
La. 78. sm....... 51 (N.C. cn. 48, sm........ 80 
Mich. 7s {Ohio 66, '86........... .107 
Mo. 63, Cue or I. 68, ¢., ‘93-9........ 120 
Mo. 6s, due ’86......... 110 |S. C. 68,a.M. 23,°69.nfd. 
o. 68, due 110 |Tenn. 6s, o., 90-2-8.... 48% 
Mo. 6s, due "88 ... .... 1104g/Tenn. 63 n., '92-8-1900.. 474, 
Mo. 68,due’89 or 90. ...110%| Tenn. ss m., m.8., 475g 
Mo., a. or u., due 92...1312 | Va. 68. 0... 30 
Mo tdg., due "94-5 . ...115 | Va. 66, "66.... 30 
Mo., H. & St. J.,due’86.110 | Va. 6s, n., 67......... 30 
Mo..H. & 8t. J., due 87.110 |Va 68, 104 
N. Y. 68, g. °87.......107 |Va. 68,cn.,2ds. ..... 32 
N. Y¥. 68. g. 1., 83......104 |Va. 68, def.............. 16 
N. Y. 68, g. 1., '91......117 | Dis. Col. 3.456, °24...... 102 
g..0., 118 |Dis. Col., sm.... 102 
N. 6s. g. }., 93.......119 102 
N.C. 68, o. 
Foreign Exchange.— 60 days. 3 davs. 
prime 482 @482'¢ 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Bonds. 


New York, Dee. 20, 1880. 

The price of the Chesapeake and Ohio Raiiwa 
PURCHASE MONEY FUNDING BONDS has been ad- 
vanced to 108, and accrued interest. 

These bonds, amountiig in all to only $2,350,000, are 
a strictly first lien on the whole vast property, on 
which has been expended to this date upward of 
$50,000,000, with improvements of at importance 
now in progress. They are,on this account, a per- 
fectly safe bond for investment of trust tunds, or tor 
reinvestmert of United States Fives and Sixes, now 

The price of the SERTES A BONDS of the same 
Company has also been advanced to 100 and ac- 
crued interest. 

The improvement in the business and earnings of 
the road during the past year has been wonderful, 
considering that none ot its Western rail connections 
have, as .et, contributed to its traffic. The-;e will be 
adding largely to the business revenues of the road 
after a few months, as they are rapidly approaching 
completion. ; 

The earnings for the past eleven months this year 
are as follows: 

For eleven monthsin 1880.................. $2,439,690 52 


$ 683,802 28 

During the first six months in 1881, the direct con- 
nection to Louisville, via the Elizabethtown, Lex- 
ington and Big Sandy R. R., will be completed: also 
the connectioa co Columbus, Toledo and the North 
West, via the Scioto Valley R. R.; atso the extension 
down th peninscia to Newport News, while other 
connections oi great advantage arein process of ar- 
rangement. 

The hen of the A bonds will extend over the Penin- 
sular Extension, while they have the same lien on 
the main line as the B bonds. Their interest is paya- 
bie, and has always been paid, in gold coin. We con- 
sider them an excellent investment. 


the **B * bonds, now selliug at about 78, and of the Cur- 
rency )onds, now selline at the very low price of 47, 
wiil receive their interest (now being paid in pre- 
ferred stock) in money.in strict acc»: dance with 
the terms made when the Company was reorganized, 
white the stocks which they now receive 
will stead‘ly increase 1n value. 
_ It would be well for holder~ of all the junior secur- 
ities, including the common stock, to remember that 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, as a great East 
and West trunk line, which it will so soon become, 
will have an earning capacity iar exceeding its re- 
uirements tor interest on all the bonded debt ot the 
ompany. 

The Purchase Money Funding Bonds, and the A 
Bonds, to only $4,350,000, have 
always paid their interest prompt'+,in casi, and 
are both a sure investment for the tuture. 

ink & HATCH. 


NOTE.—We propose to issue, from time to 
time, short sta nts similar to the above in 


reference to Railroad Bonds and other securi- 


ties witn the character and merits of which we 
are familiar. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January Ath, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affairs on the December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 


off ist January, 1879.......-....... 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 
No Policies have been issued upon 
Lif discon- 


isks, 
uary, mber 
Losses paid during the 
riod...........$1,524,331 04 


same 
Pre- 


miums 
Expenses. ....$840,736 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
PS Stock, City, Bank and other 


00 875,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

ses 1,307,900 00 
Real Estate and claims due the 


estim 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable.. 


Total Amount of Assets......$12,487,789 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of pa will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their | representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cer:ificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and esday, the Third ot Febru 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi 
cates to oe produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelicd to the extent paid. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 


the year ending 81st December, 1879, fer which 
certificates be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

: J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. Jones, Horace Gray, 
D EpMunpD W. 

W. H. H. Moors, JOHN ELLIOTT 
LEWIs CUR LEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. Rost. B. MInTuRN, 
JaAMEs Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID Grorese W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. ] L. STUART, 


Lemoyne, . CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 

BenJaMin H. WILLIAM 

JosiaH O. Low, WI H. Foae, 

E. Dopaz, V. Kina, 

Roya. B. CoppiIneTon, 

THoMas F. Younes, Horace K, 

C. A Hanp, A, A. RAVEN, 

Joun D. HEWLETT, DeGroot, 
ILLIAM H. WEBB, Hewry Coins, 
ARLES P, BurpeTT, L. 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Buy and Sell on Commission. Govern 
Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATOR. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANE JENKING. 


Western Farm Mortgages. 


Eight Per Cent... 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. PAYABLE AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK. - 


Security Large and Productive, 


from L 1 
Security om by Bare Rebbery, 


THE FIDELITY 
(nsurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
327-—33I Chestnut Street. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, = 82.000.000 


The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLAR. PROOF VAULTS, at Prices varying trom 
$15 to $75, according tv size. An extra size for Cor 
porations and Bunkers ; also de-irable Sa esin upper 
vauitftor $10. Rooms and de3ks adjoining vaults 
provers tor Safe Rent«rs. VAULT DOORS GUARD- 

D BY THE YALE T'ME. 

SECURITIE - AND VALUABLES ot every descrip- 
tion, including BONDs and STOCKS, PL 


EDs, 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE, at the Lowest Rat. s. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted tor a moderate 


cha: ge. 

The Comp ADMINIS- 
TRATORS CEIVE 
EX*tCUTE TRU 
courts, corporations a: d individu» ls. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 


As additional soem. the Company have a Special 
c ,000, primarily responsible tor 
be? Trust obligation 


8. 
IPTED FOR ané safely kept without 


charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Pres‘dent. 
JOHN B_ GEST, Vice President, and in charge of 
the Trust Department. , 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS : 


3tephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clars, john B. Ges 
Alexander Henry, Edward T, Steel, 
3eorge F. ler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C, Gibson, Thomas McKean, 

C. A. Griscom. 


bel 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Broadway. New York, 


‘ 
Insures against loss by fire at reasonable rates. 
serve for re-insurance of outstanding 
- $1,221,264 
Reserve nting all other claims and 
profits 


Capital paid in in 1,000,000 00 
Unaliotted Surplus (reserve tor contin- 

1,050.661 

Total Cash Assets........... .. $3.605,598 4 

This conducts its business ander re- 

strictions of the New York natty Fund Law. . 
- T. HOPE. Presid | 


CYRUS PECK, Sec'y. 


Liverpool & 


London & Globe 
Insurance Co.,, 
45 William St 


KNAE 


PIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIO 


Which establishes them as amequaied in 


rONE TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP & | 
WAREROOMS: 112 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
& 205 W. Sy. 


GLAD TIDINGS TO ALL 


Gifts of gold or silver do not com- 
pare with our celebrated Auto- 
matic Fire-lighting Clocks. Send 
your address on a postal, and we 
wilbseud-our illus- 
trated circular, de- 

scribing’ the most 
wonderfui clock it the-world, Ad- 


dress Patent v Terre 
Haute, Ind. Menton this'paper 


+, 


Upon their excellence alone have attained an 
ONPURCHASED PRE-EMINEXNCE 


Aas 


. 


— 


PIANO FORTES. 


° 
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Ww: B- | _A Sh | 
ae In ten years we have made 3,960 loans without the & 
Considering the great improvement in this prop- | loss of a dollar. Funds wanted te lean on : 
erty, and the prosperity opening before itinthe 1m- | first-class security. For reterences, etc., send a | 
mediate future. there 1s 10 doubt that the holders oi | for our pampniet to § B. WATKINS™ & CO., Ca 
Lawrence. Kansas: or HENRY DICK IN- 
| BON, Manager, 243 Broadway, New Y ork. 
| 
| Risks, from ist January, 1879, to af 
December, $0,009,066 58 
| 
| 
j 
| 
J. D. JONES, President. . 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 4 
A. As RAVEN, 342 Vice-Prea, 
> 


_ payable to ihe order of GEORGE 8S. COE, Treas- 
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Vor. XXIL, No. 95. 


Publisher's Department. 


NEw Yorg, DECEMBER 22, 1880. 


Editorial Department. Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
Publication shouid be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Squuare, 
New York.”” Onaccepred articies will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, tbis is 
requested and enough pos'age stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors wili not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


and a 


Business Department.—sSub 
and advertisements snould be sent to “ The 
Obristia:: Union, New York City.” Subscrip 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commussions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Adv: rtising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Libera! discouuts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money ord r, or regisiered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at toe :isk of tbh 
Sender. Specimen copics sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99. Ashland Block. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 404 Arch Street. 


Christmas Appeal for Poor Children. 


The bitter cold and snow-storms of winter 
eomiog so eariy, will remi. d the kind-hbeartea 
of tne thousands of li tie chiidren in New 
York who are bomeless aud friendless, witb- 
eut sseiter from ‘the biting siorm und frost, 
half-clad and barefooted, and sieeping often 
in boxes, cellars, or atiics, growing up tous 
for misery and crime. They reacb out bands 
of silent appeal to the many inthis coubtry 
whom Providence bas blessed, and ask for nia 
and sympathy. 

Woo will belp the CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 
to make CHRISTMAS happier iO these untor- 
tunaie iittleon.s? Toe best Christmas gif: 1s 
a HOME. 

Firty DOLLARS will send three homeless 
chiluren to homes in the country. ONE HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS will put sho. son 75 barefoot- 
ed little boys or giris. ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS wWili give 120 hungry children a not meal 
for a month. 

Sureiy those who have homes and friends 
and every comfort wili enjoy Curistmas bet- 
ter fur feeling that they bave made it bappier 
to the homeless and friendless orphan. 

C. L. BRACE, Secretary, 
Chiidren’s Aid Society, 19 St., N. Y. 

Dec. 8, 1880. 

Gifts ot clothing and provisions may he sent 
totoe Ceniral Office, 19 East Fourth Street, 
New York, or wiil be called tor,if the address 
be forwarded. 

Donations of money may be erclosed to 
either of the und rsigned. If they are ip 
checks or posi-office orders they can be made 


urer. 

WM. A. BOOTH, Prezident, 
Third National dank, 20 Nassau St. 

GEORGE 8. /reasuver, 

American Excuauge Na ional #a.:k, 
128 troadway. 
a C. L. BRACE, Secretary, 

19 Has. 4th St., New York. 


WORK OF THE YEAR. 


There were during tye past yeario our six 
Lodging Houses 13,463 different boys ana 
gi:is; 252 327 meals and 180,527 lor gives 
Were suppiicd. in 2l Day aud 11 Eve- 
niog Scnouis were 9,662 c.ildrep, woo were 
taugut aod pa‘tiy fed and ciothed (400,472 
Warm meals were supplied); 3,764 were-ent 
to g001 pomes, mainly in tue West; 2.384 
were aided wi'h tood, medicine,: tc , througa 
the 8. ck C:ildr. n’s Mission ; 3,084 children 
enjoyed toe benefits .f the * Sea-side Home”’ 
(averaging »bou:t 200 per week); 531 giris 
have be: n iostructed in the use of the sewing 
machioe int e Girls’ Locging House a din 
the I:dustrial Scnools. There have been 
7,307 orphass in the todgi-g Houses. 
$8.601 06 nave been depo-it dio thePen y 
Saviogs Backs. Total number u der charge 
of the Society during the 5 ear, 29,757. 


Oriental Rugs. 

Among the articles that are always anpro- 
priate for a Christmas present is a Persian 
Rug, of which a large variety is now being 
offered for sale by George H. Titus, of 
No. 607, 609 and 611 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Mr. Titus’s stock includes novel andelegant 
patterns in this line of gooas, and is worth 
examination by uur Brooklyn readers. His 
store will be open in the evenings during 
December. 


Brummell Has Imported 


@ very large as-ortment of elegant Fancy Boxes 

which he 1s -el'ing at most reasonable price-. Large 

discouuts to Schools. He is also seiling a 


five-pounsd box oi! e Mixed Candies tor $1.00. 410 


81. near Clin.on 8t., 83! Broadway, bet. 13th 


iith Sts., 293 6th ave., near Isth st. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Prince’s Fountain Pen. 

The Prince Fountain Pen is the only true 
pen that carries its reservoir of ink in its 
bandle. The others are really ink pencils, 
that write without light and shade, and 
therefore without beauty or individuality. 
The Prince Pen supplies an ordinary gold 
pen with a constant supply of ink, and car- 
ries enough for several hours’ continuous 
writing. Itis the supreme pen and pocket 
inkstand combined, for it cannot fly open 
and spill the ink over a trunkful of linen. 
It bas also the advantege of requiring no 
glass filler to be broken; its handle is a syr- 
inge, and the work of tilling can be done 
in sixty seconds wherever a fluid ink can be 
found. 


‘G- Friends! Ii you are in any way interested in 
BEES H 
We will with pleasure sen you a sample copy of our 
Monthiy Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
with a desc iptive price-list o: the iatest improve- 
ments in Hives,Honey Extractors, Artificial 
Comb, “ection Hovey toxes, all books and 
jou: nals, avd everything pertaiuing to Bee Cul ure. 
Nothing patented. Simply send your address on a 


postal card, written plainiy, to 
A. If. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Prince's Improved Fountain Pen 


As now improved the most perfect pen man-factured 
W. ites ven hours with one filling. Saves one-third thé time. 
Test MONIAL.—‘*: can say this, your Fcuntain “en 
is worth so much thatit I were bereft of it I should 
feel myselt bereft ot my mght hand.”—Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, Fditor of “hristian Union, N. Y. 
be sent mail ina registered letter. Send sor cir 
. Manufactured by JOHN S. PURDY, 212 Broad- 
way, corner Fulton “t., N. Y. 


ORGAN 14 Stops, Sets Reeds, ONLY 5. 


THE HANDLE CONTAINS THE | Nx 


PIANOS, $125up. Paper tree. Add-ess 
DANIEL F. BEATTY,Washington, N.J. 


LH E 


Y in all great contests. and for 
THE vic¢TO THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 
YEARS THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not onlv bv the makersot this 
country, butof Europe—will be offered during the present 
conditions of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS Soc rent: 


ourPIANOS 
in the GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867: at the IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875« and at 
the grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
struments are respectfully invited tovisit our ware- 
rooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
365 Fifth Ave. N.Y: | 111 Tremont-st., Boston. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send W cents in postage stamps tor one ounce vu: 
— Silk, Black or axsor'ed Colors, about 300 yards 
in each package, in lengths trom one to ten vards 
each, Wasie Embroidery Silk in assorted colors, #0 
og per ounce. Send for Circular about Knitting 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.. 


Vannfacrnrers ot Spool 466 Rroadwer. N.Y. 


- And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


HOPE™:.DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, but imvisible to others. A!! 
“onversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
refer tothoseusingthem. Send for descriptive circular. 

GARMORE & CO., 117 Nassau New 
or &. W. Oerner Sth & Race Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS can make $5.00 PER DAY ATE 


PLATFORM FAMILY SC 


-ighs accuratly up ‘025 Ibs._ Its hand- 
some aprearen e sells it at sight. Retail 
price. $1.50. Other Family Scales weighing 

lus. cost $5.00. Exclusive territory given 
free. Terms avd rapid sales suprise old 
Agents. DOMES Ic sCA E Co., 
Cincinnati,O 


4 


Holiday Gifts, 
FINE WATCHES AND JEWELRY, 


Every Article Warranted as Represented. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Established 1821. 


UP TOWN STORE, 
697 BROADWAY, NEAR 4TH STREET. 
Open Evenings until Jan. Ist. 


C. H. COVELL, 


Victoria Hotel, 1150 Broadway, N. Y. 
= Sole Agent and Impo:ter of the 
Celebrated Patent Triple 
Action 


DUPLEX LAMP, 


BISQUE STATUARY, 
and 


CHINA NOVELTIES, 


Candle Shades and Holders. 
COVELL’S perfumed CROWN 
OIL the best rnade. 


Send for Circular and mention 
Christian Union. 


NGINE BUILDERS. Engineers. Engine 
4 Owners, send postal tor circular describing the 
most powertul, most sensitive. and ag erfect en- 
gine governorinthe world. Address E ALLEN 
GOVERNOR CO., Bostun, Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1826 Bells for all purposes 
Warranted satistactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO.. WEST TROY. N.Y. 
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JOHNSON’S 
SILK FELT INSOLES 


Are a simple commmon-sense applia’ qe for 
keepi g@the f-et Dry and Warm, and doing 
much toward preveo'ing colds and preserving 
the health. We will sen’ any one two pairs who 
will enclose ustwenty-five cenisin stamps or 
silver, and state size of shoe worn, whether 
for Gen leman, Lady orChild. This is one- 
half the price, and we do this to test the value 
of The Christian Union as an advertising medi- 
um as also to introduce the goods. We ktow 
that where our goods are used Doctors’ bilis 
are very much reduced. . 


D. W. JOHNSON, 


323 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


F. SKELTON, 


Manufacturer of Awnings, Tents, Flags and Ban* 

ners, Canvas Covers tor Wagens, Trunks and Hamp- 

eddin sanopies. ancin ‘io ao 

Prices. 178 BROAD 


Ca Chairs to Lei at Low Prices. R 
Wate ber 324 and 33a Sts... New York. 


AUTOMATIC 


reeled up. No brea 
jasses; very handy. id 
y Opticians. By mail 25cts 


AGENTS WANTED! 
For our New Book. NICK PUTZEL, 
A Story of unusual pewer and spirit. A fulla 
fearless expoxure 01 the subtle arts of p-itécal wire-pulling 
—showing how rum and rascality rule and ruin in 
American politées. Piaised by the people. Jllustrated 
by fa “4 charact-r artist. Price 
on 50. s fast. Terms very 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., 723 Chestnut St.. Philada. 


ELEGANT Uoliday Presen’. 42 page Gilt-bound 
F.oral Autograph Album. Contains Bird., Scrolis, 
Ferns, etc. . postpaid (stamps taken). 47 select 
quo‘ations and a32-~-olumn sturv paper /ree with each 
album. Agouts wanted. Address American Home 
Journal, West Haven, Conn. 


SOR Gold, Chromo & Lit’g Cards. (No 2 Alike.) 


50 Lith raphed Chromo Cards. no 2 alike, 1 
‘ame im fancy type. Conn. Carp Co , Northiorc, 


ROMOS, name in new type. 10c_ by mail. 
Samples, 100. U. 8. Co. Northford, Ct. 


$72 ANEES, home made, 


Name on, 10c. Clinten Bros, Clintonville, Conn. | 


AGENTS WANTED. 


TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES, 


HENRY CaBOT LODG 
JOHN T. Morse, Jr. Editors. 
cents month: $5.00 a year. Sveci 
Nn copies sent po-'-puid on receipt of 15¢c 
AGENTS WANTED, who undererend 
charac er, scope and value of tne Review to 
vass for subscribers. Liberal commission 


paid. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., 111 & 113 William St., N.Y. 


$100. MONTH 


ForAgents 


More than above Made on “GO LDE ” 
a new book that takes. Send fur 
and address of two or more Book Agents. aud 10c._ for 
six months. Address. PW ree Lor 
de:phia, or Chicago, 


STANDARD BIOCRAPHIES 
OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


NEW, AUTHENTICCOMPLETE, 


Able Authors, 
Fine illustrations, The fastest selling books of the day 
GA 
Life of Gen. HANCOCK,’ 
ST BOOKS LIBERA 
Agents wanted everywhere. For 
aud terms, address,a once,J.C,McCURDY & vo. 
Philadelphia 0.; Chicago, 
Oo. 


t. Louis, M 
MONEY SELLING 
H ook, Dreas, 


—- 


CENT AK 
T HE 


ouac, 
re for Sick, Manage Children, Treat Aceiden 
Entertain Company, make Home uti au 
every house- 


know. The most attractive, interestin 

d. Fully endorse 
thousands of Prac- 
E. Fine paper, Clear 


Cle 
tical Honsekee 
ngs, Low price, Sells 
dd 3 


everywhere, Full deseription and terms free res. 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGE Wanted for the Beautitul Home ook, 
GOLDEN THOUGHTS on 


In Prose Poetr 
tion by Rev. THEO. CUY 
silt. Tllustr 82.75; morocco, $5. Mail. 
‘FOR 


E Bible Studies, Concert 
Exercises and Prayer- 


ACENT WANTED for the most Complete 
C OM Vi E NTATO R 
d orace 


Literary men (embodies latest reseateh} Sunday-school 
workers, Students,Children; » bcok for Ho i i 


150 A few General A 
ermon a ew Gene 
LEY GARRETSON & 


ng 
wanted. 
th St. Phia. 


IRICKSECKERS FACE POWDER 


Impossible to detect it. Perfectly harm- 
less. Adheres to the Skin. White or Pink. 
25c. Get the Genuine. All Druggists, 


or by mail on receipt of ten 3c. stamps. 
Theo. Ricksecker, 146 William St., N. ¥. 


(FINEST OF Abb j= 


Readings! Recitations! Elocution! 
if CHOICE SELECTIONS 
St., RETT & CO 
splendid amations and Readings, 
who. wants Bometh “ta Tecite, should Get the 


NOW READY. 
This number is uniform with the Series, and contains an- 
ratory, os, Humor, Fun. 
Ned Price 30 ots. mailed free. Solu by Booksellers. 
ing New 
Set. Club rates. and Full List of Contents 


ALL-NICHT 


INHALATION BY THE & 


A Rational ent, indorsed by reputable 
ph; THE PILLOw- 
HALER applies Medi Air to the mugous 


lining of 
NEI 


No wasted. 
and breathe in health Eight Hours 
of for a few minutes, asin the old method. 
and permanent cure. utely Antidotes 
Malaria and Poisonous Gases. Safe as sunshine. 
Contains valves, medicine reservoirs, etc. & . 
comfort, perfectly pleasant, beautiful adornment. 
FoR CIRCULARS. 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CO... 
1510 Chestnut St., Philada, 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., Wholesale 
602 Arch Street, 


Agents, Philadelphia. 


\ 


if 
| | 
| 
and useful Home 
Vincent, DD. 466 op, 
Immensely pon larin the home circle and Sunday-schools. 
E. B. TREAT, Pubs, 757 Broadway, New York, 
a menta by 200 ablestscho end for these). Ad pt TF 
Tare features. Description of Falestine; History of 
mF Labors in Asia Minor; Life of St. John; Tables showing time 
ia of each patriarch, prophet aad king; authorship and dates 
i of books of Bible; how the earth was peoples hg Noah, 
| — and miracles of Old and New Testaments; the. 
Hf sermons of Christ in theirorde:;theeighteen - 
2 miracles of the Apostles. { ages, illustrations. 
Price, 
200 
Eye Glass Holder 
Winds up corditselt. “A” 
| LAR \\ McDOUGALL, 
‘ik Mfrs... 
° 4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 
| MARK 
4) AS 
QL co | | 
| 
| —— A GE’ TS WANTED tor the Best and Fastest — 
SelHing Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices re 
duced 33 per cent. National Pub. Co., Phila... Pa. 4 
H TRADE MAR 
For Infants & invalids) | ror Catarrh, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
cians and Mothers everywhere, A stearn- 
th eooked food, and suited to the 
| 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Mr. Henry E. Howland is the new 
Tax Commissioner. 

—The new wife of the Russian Tsar is 
known as the Princess Yurieff. 

—Miss Leggett has formally opened the 
new rooms at 253 Fifth Avenue. 

—Advertising transparencies over street 
lamps have become a nuisance in Brooklyn. 

—Secretary Schurz will settle in St. 
Louis after the expiration of his term of 

Office. ° 

—Mechi, the well-known manufacturer 
of ‘‘ The Magic Razor a" has failed 
in London. 

—The 260th anniversary of the landing 
of the Mayflower was celebrated at Ply- 
mouth, Dec. 21st. 

—There was a serious riot among the 
students in Moscow last week and a 
number were arrested. 

—Worcester, Mass., is rejoicing in a re- 
duction of the city debt, during the last 
year, of almost $90,000. 

—There is a man in Harrisburg who has 
been making a study of turtles, and prophe- 
sies a mild winter in consequence. 

—Brooklyn enjoyed the spectacle of a 
sham fight at Fort Green last Wednesday 
night, Gen. Molineux commanding. 

—The foreign steamers on last Wednes- 
day took out 159,900 letters, the largest 
foreign mail ever sent out in one day. 

—Judge Clifford is said to be in a hope- 
less condition, his disease, which is soften- 
ing of the brain, continually progressing. 

—aA bill has been introduced into Con- 
gress providing for the protection of 
steerage passengers on ocean steamships. 

—Josh Billings says that the man who 
gets bit by the same dog twice is better 
adapted for that kind of business than any 
other. 

—Lord Beaconsfield once said that, 
‘‘Trish members were too much in the 
habit of clanking their chains on rising to 
speak. ” 

—The Long Island Historical Society 
will shortly take possession of its beautiful 
new building on Pierrepont Street, 
Brooklyn. 

—Preliminary soundings are being made 
between Calais and Dover, with reference 
to a proposed tunnel connecting France and 
England. 

—The ball was up at Central Park most 
of the time last week, and the tide of 
youthful emigration set strongly in that 

irection. 

—Two Rhode Island spinsters have es- 
tablished a specialty in doll-making, and 
are overrun with orders from all poe of 
the country. 

—Judge William B. Woods, of Georgia, 
has been nominated an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court in place of Justice 
Strong, resigned. 

—It is estimated that the naval demon- 
strations cost the European Powers more 
than if they had bought Dulcigno out and 
out and paid cash for it. 

—T. Dwight Porter, a well-known gradu- 
ate of Yale College, and for many years 
at the head of the Washington Institute 
in this city, died Dec. 12th. 

—The average production of the mines 
of the United States during the last seven 
years has been $40,000,000 of gold and 
$38,750,000 of silver per annum. 

The Tribune” says very unkindly of 
Mrs. Southworth’s forty-two novels that, 
put up in a dry goods box, they make a 
beautiful present to a man of leisure. 

—Judge Cowing has actually sentenced 
a policy dealer to the Penitentiary. The 
ticket was sold for ten cents, and the sen- 
tence is imprisonment for thirty days. 

—The Aldermen have further illus- 
trated their proverbial wisdom by licensing 
the theater ticket speculators, thus put- 
ting another nuisance on a legal footing. 

—The Alumni of Hamilton College ate 
their annual dinner at the Hotel Brunswick 
last Wednesday night and listened to two 
witty speeches by Mr. Warner and Gen. 
Hawley. 

—The telegraph announces from Lon-}| 
don the death of Francis T. Buckland, a 

distinguished writer on natural history, 


and of the Duchess of Westminster, a 
personal friend of the Queen. 

—The daughter of the Duke De Persigny, 
one of the leaders of the French Court 
under the regime of Imperialism, has been 
arrested on a charge of forging her grand- 
mother’s name to acceptances amounting 
to nearly $40,000. 

—A wall-paper factory in Buffalo was not 
provided with fire-escapes of any kind, 
consequently the breaking out of a sudden 
conflagration last Friday night not only 
destroyed the building, but killed and in- 
jured more than twenty of the workmen. 

—The President has appointed a commit- 
tee to confer with the Poncas and ascertain 
the facts in regard to their removal and 
present condition, soas to determine what 
justice and humanity require should be 
done for them by the Government. 

—Gen. Garfield is rejoicing in the snow- 
drifts which surround Mentor, and which 
are sufficiently deep and forbidding to 
interpose an effectual barrier between his 
home and the indefatigable office-seeker. 
He is no doubt praying for a severe winter. 

—Considering the unanimity with which 
our city officials report to the Senete Inves- 
tigating Committee that their offices are 
not worth keeping pecuniarily, it is aston- 
ishing with what tenacity the aforesaid 
officials cling to the aforesaid unprofitable 


offices. 
—By the death of Henry R. Worthing- 


ton in this city last Friday, New York 
loses one of her most intelligent and success- 
full business men, and a large circle of 
friends a genial and attractive gentleman, 
whose goodness of heart, purity of life and 
charming mental qualities endeared him 
to all who knew him. 

—It is painful to read the dispatch from 
Berlin announcing a meeting of two 
thousand persons, December 19th, at which 
resolutions were passed in favor of sup- 
pressing the liberty of the Jews ; to return 
no member to Parliament who would not 
vote for such suppression, and to buy 
nothing from Jewish shops or firms. 

—Royalty is not hedged about to any con- 
siderable extent in Africa. There was 
a quarrel the other day between some 
Europeans and the native King on the 
west coast, and his majesty was quietly 
arrested, taken on board of a British gun- 
boat that happened to be in the neighbor- 
hood, and sentenced to sixteen years’ im- 
prisonment. 


F YOU want a large, live, 16-page, illustrated, religious, Family, Temperance ; free 
from sectarianism, olitics, controversy, advertisements, pi, bitters 
containing pictures, stories, incidents, providences, 


BENSON'S 
CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER 


has received the greatest number of unques- 
tionably reliable endorsements that any ex- 
ternal remedy ever received from physi- 

cians, druggists, the press and the public. 
All praise them as a great improvement on 
the ordinary porous pratense and all other 
external remedies, 


5000 Physicians and hn of good 
standing voluntarily endorse 
great improvement on all other plasters. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Temperance 
CHRISTIAN, AND LITTLE “CHRISTIAN, 822 
fi r, large and good reading for young and old, send for The 
($1 an The Little a year). path papers sent 8 months for 
10 cents. Specimens free. Splendid premium list. and beng of f other 
ven to canvassers. Agents wanted by 48 r. inches. "Pour papers “The 
ristian is the best paper that comes to me.”  S a 
Address H. L. STINGS, Publisher, 4 
T secure an Fasy, Comfortable and Luxurious Sleep, 
THE KEYSTONE wor es. WIRE SPRING 
is indispensable. They are the most durable, heaithfu 
comtortable and economical Spring Bed ever ‘a Iron 
Bedsteads for Hospitals, Asylums, &c., a spentanay. 
Manufactured by ROBERT KELSO &C 
210 St, Philadelphia. 
. Send for Circular and Price-List 
1880 BEATTY’S 1881 
SOLD DIRECT TO 
CHURCH, CHAPEL & PARLOR. 


NO 
AGENTS. = 
SENT 
ON 
TEST PIAN 
ST, 0O-FORTES. 
r GRANDSQUARE & UPRIGHT. 
Best and sweetest toned instruments in the W 2xld 
16 Stops, 2 2 Mineo Swells, 9 full sets of 
Gol sets o 


isby the sweet ent and ox Celeste Stop, 


ponte price about havi 
My Only Ss. 


Gecoting. Qrace now fer Christmas and 
ew rs Presents, Dont wait tillth mome 

E of New Styles for 
are so t to 


Pht 830 840 $50 $55 860 $6 
0 $1,000.2 to 32 stops Pinuos $65 925 gas 
| 5,000, A magnificent O an, 14 Stops, 4§ 


LATEST ILLUSTRATED E 


Ewith beautiful Steel Plate Engraving, 

Those desiring to purchase are requested my 
-there and select the instrument in perso r 
Be sure to write me Illustrated Newspaper, Circular &c,before you decide to elsewhere 


Address orcalion DANIEL F.BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


We offer extraordinary bar- 
gains in Pocket Knives and 
guarantee satisfaction. & 


Price by mail 50c. each 


Two for 90 cts. Send postage; 
stamps if the amount is less 
than one dollar. Ifone dollar 
or more, send bills and make 
change witb postage stamps.., 
Valuable catalogue of agents 
goods free. 


World Manuf’g Co. 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


Printing Office for One Dollar! 


WORLD SO B 
ibility, durabilit of the rubber stamp. ORO AR: 
you get everything Shown in the cut. with 125 to 150 letters nk. Holder, AS 
zers, etc., in a neat box with directions, the price you w ould pay for asingie name. 
Dele the outit we send by mail for One 

ar, any boy or girl, man or woman, 
can print 500 cards an hour, visfting or business and can goin any residence or store 
and take their order and print their cards while there. In ten minutes you can 
print a pack of cards and deliver them. The whole outfitcan be carried ja yeur 
coat pocket. Price by Mail, $14.00, Valuable catalogue of Agent's goods free. ‘ 


World Manufng Co. 122 Nassau Street, New York. 
Complete introduction to the Steno. 


MANUAL 


LATEST AND BEST. 


oF PHONIC SHORT HAND 


**The Student’s Ma ual t to Phonio Short Hand’? is based wholly upon a system 
day practice. he s 


3 
& 
<5 
Be 
< 


wettd at find this art of immense service tohtm. To say nothing of its absolute necessity to an editor, @ press or legai rter, 
it is valuable to clerks, lawyers, travelers, and merchants. \ is written with special reference to the requirements of these who 
desire to learn without t the ‘of tea Frits, ot 


e book is illustrated with numerous Examples: so that an 
pan in a very short tim a. Many 


P etc., with ease, rapidity, and proeases. Boys and iris, 
from the instructions sheet to th Bod alo ne, have become excellent Reporters, am receiving from $1,500 

to $5,000 a yearas Expert -hamedh. 3 snot a difficult study,and you can perfect yours fina a short time, so that you wil: 
have @ life RES tee ee --one that always commandshigh salaries. Price by mail, 50 nts. ‘Valuabie 
Catalogue of Agents g ORLD MANUPF'’G COQO., 12% Nassau ew York. 


UNRNALED 


i 


| 


$6.38 per quarter, or $65 per month and upwards. 


SUPERB DRAWING ROOM STYLES, $200 to $510 : ail wy ona 
SCHOO ETC., $84 to $200 and upwards; 


YEARS): 


5= ‘ 
it 


HED THOMAS) 


i Ht, 


=> 


$360 FOR! SMALLER 
$22 to $200 and upwards. ORGANS FOR EASY PAYMENTS, 
PRICE LISTS free. 


FOR LARGE CHURCHES, $570, $480, 


STYLES. 


eat variety, 
UES an 


THESE ORCANS ARE CERTAINLY UNRIVALED IN EXCELLENCE, WHILE THE PRICES ARE NOT. 


MUCH HIGHER THAN TH 


MASON & 


EK OF VERY INFERIOR INSTRUMENT 


HAMLIN ORGAN CO, 


154 Tremont &t., BOSTON ; 46 East | 4th St., (Union Square), NEW YORK; !49 Wabash Ave., CHIcCAco. 
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| CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR'S GIF T'S. | 
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CRANGED A THE 
SAND TIMES 
nce and Verbatim Reporting. Ar- 
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